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INTRODUCTION 


1. The life of Eustathios of Thessaloniki 

Eustathios of Thessaloniki was not only a prominent metropolitan bishop, but was also 
the author of philological guides to the /liad and Odyssey, and lesser works of this kind, 
of speeches made in honour of the emperor and other dignitaries, an account of the 
siege of Thessaloniki by the Normans in 1185, and many letters. His life spanned the 
reigns of the emperors Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118, although he was probably 
very young when Alexios died), John II (1118-43), Manuel I (1143-80), Alexios II 
(1180-3), Andronikos 1 (1183-5) and Isaac II Angelos (1185-95). He seems to have 
died in the year that Isaac II was deposed (1195). 

We can surmise that Eustathios was born in Constantinople about 1115,' and that as 
a boy he received an advanced level of education in rhetoric under the guidance of 
Nicholas Kataphloron, who was then chief imperial rhetor, or patoTwp TV prrópov. 
Eustathios may not have been his baptismal name. 

After showing an aptitude for language and literature as a pupil, he probably began 
his formal career as a ypappatikds, a teacher of language and literature. This type of 
employment is implied in the obituaries of Euthymios Malakes and Michael Choniates.? 
However, he complains of poverty before elevation to the ‘sophistic throne", which 
suggests that he was unsalaried, or at least poorly paid. This is what probably stimulated 
him to seek a career in the Church bureaucracy, which first involved him in taking a 
humble post as a scribe in the patriarchal chancery, an appointment that he mentions in 
an address to the patriarch Michael IIl. To quote Kazhdan and Franklin’s translation, 
‘There was a time when I was numbered among scribes (¿v UToypadevot) and served in 
the ranks of clerks in this holy chancery (rfjg TaEews Tv év roig iepoig TOUTALS 
dpxetous vroypaupaTéov), where I worked under your direction’ (Opera minora ed. 
Wirth 82/63). We know when this period of service took place: it was during the time of 
a patriarch who was named after an apostle (Tr|v kAfjotw àánooTOoAKós, Opera Minora 


' In his monody for Eustathios, Euthymios Malakes claims to be his exact contemporary. 

? See EvOupiov Tod MaAákn pntpoToA(tou Néov ITarpàv ("Yrrárns) Ta oucópeva, ed. K. G. 
Bones, I (Athens 1937), p. 83 and MixanaA 'AkopuváTov ToU XoviáTov rà oucópeva, ed. Sp. L. 
Lampros (Athens 1879-80), pp. 288-93. 

? See Eustathios, Opera Minora ed. Wirth 86/87ff, also Escorialensis gr. 265, fol. 360r, cit. 
Magdalino, Empire, p. 328. 
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82/66-7). As Kazhdan and Franklin observe, the only patriarch to whom this could refer 
is Loukas Chrysoberges (Patriarch 1157-69/70); therefore Eustathios was already about 
forty when he gained entry to a career in the Church bureaucracy. During this period he 
was given the responsibility of caring for the sacred treasures held by the Church. 

It seems likely that it is these early years in particular, a time of hard work with 
little financial reward, that Eustathios has in mind when he talks of iàùs mpayuárov 
(‘the mire of menial affairs’) in the 1176 oration. This oration is one of our primary 
sources of biographical information on our author. Kazhdan and Franklin‘ venture on a 
fuller biography, as does Merianos.? Particular events of Eustathios’s life are considered 
by other modern scholars, with some differences of opinion.° The debate is summarised 
by K. Metzler in the introductory chapter of her edition of his work on the monastic 
life." Of the six speeches in the present volume, another which also furnishes 
biographical details is the oration to the Grand Hetaireiarch John Doukas. 

Whatever his previous duties in the Church, Eustathios was appointed as imperial 
rhetor later in the period of Loukas Chrysoberges’ tenure as patriarch. This must have 
come some time after Michael Anchialos was appointed ‘consul of the philosophers’s 
(UraTos TOV diAocóoov) in 1166, for in an oration to Michael soon after the latter 
been elevated to patriarch, Eustathios mentions the debt that he owed to Michael for at 
one stage taking pity on him and bringing him to ‘this promised land flowing with milk 
and honey' (Opera Minora, ed. Wirth, 86/95-6). Eustathios's appointment seems to 
have preceded the drought experienced in 1168 or 1169, since in the title of the speech 
made on that occasion he is called the 8:6áokaAos rv pnrópav. 

Madariaga has an interesting theory, based on the presence of Eustathios in Thess- 
aloniki in 1175, the date of the funeral oration for Nicholas Hagiotheodorites. She 
suggests that he had already assumed his post there. However, the modern consensus of 
opinion is that his formal acceptance of the appointment did not occur until 1176. 

Merianos also considers the date of the writing of Eustathios's philological works. 
The conventional view is that the Homeric commentaries were written before he de- 


^*Eustathius of Thessalonica: the life and opinions of a twelfth-century Byzantine rhetor’, in Stu- 
dies in Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge 1984), pp. 115-40. 
5 O.kovojukés Lées oTo Bu£ávrio Tov 120 Atóva. Or mepi orkovopias amóbjeus Tou Evatadi- 
ov GeocaAovikns (Athens 2008), pp. 27-61. 

* Alternative birth dates have been proposed by P. Wirth, Eustathiana (Amsterdam 1980), pp. 1- 
3, and G. Stadtmüller, Michael Metropolit von Athen ca. 1138 — ca. 1222 (Rome 1934), p. 307. 

? Eustathios von Thessalonike und das Ménchtum (Berlin/New York 2006), esp. p. 10, and the 
work by the same scholar, (Eustathii Thessalonicensis de emendanda vita monachica (CFHB 45), 
Berlin 2006). 

* Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies; for a survey of other opinions, see Metzler, Mónchtum, p. 7. 
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Introduction 
parted for Thessaloniki. However, he will have kept his hand in; this is shown by the 
fact that children were sent to Thessaloniki to be educated by him.? 

The six speeches presented in this volume belong to the period in which Eustathios 
was the principal orator, patoTwp TGv pnrópov, in Constantinople, at the peak of his 
career, and to the early years of his bishopric. They represent different genres. Five 
belong to the family of rhetoric known as panegyric or epideictic: it was customary for 
the chief imperial rhetor to deliver a speech (a BactAtKos Aóyos) in honour of the 
emperor every year on the feast of the Epiphany (January 6), as well as on certain other 
occasions. Two of the six speeches presented in this volume are Epiphany orations. 
Eustathios was appointed to the see of Myra some time before the oration of 1176 (pace 
Regel!" and Metzler), and assumed the position of metropolitan of Thessaloniki shortly 
afterwards. Kazhdan and Franklin believe that he did not move to Thessaloniki until 
shortly before Lent 1180 (because he witnessed the arrival of Agnes of France in 
Constantinople in the summer of 1179, and, in a later letter which survives, was 
accused by his friend Michael Choniates of not having returned to Constantinople to see 
him since he departed for his diocese). His ‘First Lenten Homily’, which was surely 
delivered at Thessaloniki, is placed by Kazhdan and Franklin in 1180 (although I prefer 
a date of Lent 1179). In an article published over a decade ago"! I attempted to 
reconstruct the movements of Eustathios between Constantinople and Thessaloniki: he 
arrived at Thessaloniki in 1178, stayed there until early 1179, travelled back to 
Constantinople, attended the wedding banquet for Alexios Porphyrogennetos and 
Agnes of France (March 2, 1180) and then delivered Manuel's epitaphios or funeral 
eulogy (September 1180). A few years later he witnessed the capture of Thessaloniki by 
the Normans (1185), when he endeared himself to his flock by sharing its hardships. He 
travelled again to Constantinople after that, seeking aid from Isaac II Angelos against 
one Leo, another opponent (1191); in these years Eustathios was for a time exiled. Also 
around this time he was sent by the emperor on an embassy to Richard the Lionheart. 
Since there was a new metropolitan in 1196/7, we can surmise that he died in 1194/5. 


? Merianos, op. cit., p. 45. 
' Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum, ed. W. Regel (St Petersburg 1892 & 1917), pp. xi-xii. 
!! *Eustathian panegyric as a historical source’, JOB 51 (2001), pp. 225-58. 
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Introduction 
2. Works 
The extant and lost works of Eustathios of Thessaloniki have been conveniently listed 
by Robert Browning in a two-part journal article." The list can be enlarged, not least 
because of more up-to-date texts, as shown in Metzler’s bibliographical notes (see note 
7 above) at pp. 602-3. 

Most important and best known of all Eustathios’s works are a comprehensive 
commentary on the /liad of Homer and another on the Odyssey. These have survived in 
autograph manuscripts, first edited by Stallbaum in 1825-30." The commentary on the 
Iliad has been re-edited by Van der Valk (in four vols, 1971-87).' Kazhdan and 
Franklin (op. cit. pp. 132-3) and Wirth (Opera Minora, p. 5*) are probably right in 
supposing that they were begun at Constantinople before the move to Thessaloniki, and 
continued to be worked on there. 

Eustathios, with his philological interests, was also responsible for four other 
commentaries: one on Pindar (of which only the mpooipiov survives), one on the geo- 
grapher Dionysos Periegetes, one, now lost, on some plays of Aristophanes and one on 
a collection of epigrams, also lost. 

Browning has divided his numerous minor works into the convenient categories of 
‘theological and pastoral’ and ‘historical and occasional’. In the first category, which 
for the most part consists of works composed during his tenure as metropolitan of 
Thessaloniki, are nine Lenten homilies. These have been published by S. Schónauer, 
Reden auf die Große Quadragesima, Meletemata 10 (Frankfurt am Main 2006). There 
is also a New Year homily and a homily on Psalm 48, as well as some twenty-one 
miscellanea of an ecclesiastical nature, among them especially the De emendanda vita 
monachica, a treatise purporting to correct the errors of the monks at Thessaloniki, and 
the address to a stylite that 1 have mentioned above; these opuscula are listed by 
Browning pp. 188-9 and Metzler pp. 602-3. In the other category, that of historical and 
occasional oratory, are five speeches to Manuel I, three of which seem to date to the 
time of Eustathios's occupation of the position of uatoTop vOv pnrópov, a funeral 
oration for Manuel, orations to Agnes of France (betrothed to the future Alexios 1I) and 
to the emperor Isaac H Angelos, a monody for Nikephoros Komnenos, who had been 
Eustathios's patron,’ two orations in honour of the patriarch Michael III Anchialos 
(both published by Wirth, Opera Minora pp. 78-99 and 100-40) and a description of 


"? «The patriarchal school at Constantinople in the twelfth century’, in Byzantion 22 and 23 (1962 
and 1963), pp. 167-201 and 11-40 respectively, reprinted as Study X in his Studies in Byzantine 
History, Literature and Education (London 1977). 
? 7 vols (Leipzig 1825-1830; reprinted 1960). 
'4 Eustathii archepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes, 4 vols. 
(Leiden 1971-87). 
55 ed. E. Kurtz in Vizantiniskij Vremennik 17 (1910), pp. 290-302 

xii 
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Alexios's and Agnes's wedding banquet (Wirth Opera pp. 170-81), a funeral oration 
for Nicholas Hagiotheodorites (Wirth Opera pp. 3-16), an oration to Michael Hagio- 
theodorites (see Magdalino, Empire, pp. 256-7), and an oration to the Grand 
Hetaireiarch John Doukas (included in this volume). I follow Magdalino's dates for the 
five orations to Manuel rather than Browning's (who followed Regel); the oration dated 
by Browning and Regel to St. Nicholas's day 1174 is in fact to be dated to Epiphany 
1176, the oration Browning dates to 1175 is probably later, belonging by my reckoning 
to Lent 1180, whereas the oration dated to 1178 was probably delivered in (late) 1179. 

Translations of six of the seven orations edited by Regel are presented in this 
volume, those of the period 1167-1179, all of them re-edited by Wirth. They consist of 
three BaoiAtkot Adyou (Epiphany 1174, Epiphany 1176, Autumn 1179), a petition 
(énos), an address to an envoy, John Doukas (a wpeofevrikós Adyos), and a 
disembarkation speech for Agnes of France (an eiovrrjptos Aóyos ). 

Finally, Eustathios wrote letters, many of which have survived. Seventy-four of 
them were edited by T.L.F. Tafel in his edition of Eustathios's minor works (see the 
bibliography, under Eustathios); however, it has been demonstrated by K. Sathas'6 that 
some of these were actually written by the eleventh-century scholar, Michael Psellos. 
The forty-eight genuinely Eustathian letters have been edited by Foteini Kolovou.'" 


3. Occasions for panegyric: theatron — the performing art 

There were several times of the year at which it was customary for the principal orator 
at Constantinople, the nato Top TÖV pnrópov, to deliver a panegyric in honour of the 
emperor or the patriarch, but on occasion he addressed other dignitaries too, such as the 
Grand Hetaireiarch or the crown princess. This volume is concerned only with the 
extant secular orations of the period 1167-1179. 

At some stage in the eleventh or twelfth century it became customary for imperial 
orators, above all the uatoTop Gv pnTópwv, to deliver speeches in honour of the 
reigning emperor at Epiphany, the festival celebrating Christ's baptism in the Jordan 
by John the Baptist, whose commemoration was celebrated on the following day. The 
practice of composing speeches in honour of the emperor to be presented on this day 
may date back to the reign of Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55; see Magdalino, 
Empire, pp. 426-7). Even though the earliest oration delivered at Epiphany that we 
know of was delivered by Arethas of Kaisareia to Leo VI in 901, delivering orations at 
this time may not yet have become regular practice. 

The Byzantines of this period had a word for the phenomenon, ‘theatre’ (66a pov), 
a word which came to have a special sense for them. This institution is a subject of 


16 Mecatwitkt) BufAto6rjkr 4 (Venice 1877; repr. Athens 1972), prol. 30, 5, oc’. 
" Die Briefe des Eustathios von Thessalonike, ed. F. Kolovou (Munich/Leipzig 2006). 
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current study, beginning with the investigations of Herbert Hunger,'* which have been 
been continued more recently by Margaret Mullett and other scholars, including Paul 
Magdalino.'? | have examined the work of Eustathios for evidence that may relate to 
‘theatron’.”° We learn that when encomiastic speeches were delivered, the master would 
deliver his speech, followed by his understudies. Other kinds of composition were also 
presented in 6€atpov. Michael Grünbart has edited a volume on the phenomenon.?' 

Turning back to the predecessors of Eustathios, the first oration we know to have 
been a regular Epiphany oration, a speech by Michael of Thessaloniki (also known as 
Michael the Rhetor), incorporates the themes of light and the River Jordan. This is 
certainly also the case with the two Epiphany orations contained in this volume (the 
oration of 1174 and that of 1176). However, Magdalino is surely right in suggesting 
that Theophylact of Ochrid’s oration to Alexios I of 1088, although it does not mention 
the Jordan or the festival, was also an Epiphany oration, because it speaks of his pupils, 
whose speeches would follow his own.” 

Eustathios will have had pride of place when he delivered his annual oration to the 
emperor, as it was delivered in his capacity as patoTwp rv pnrópov. It would seem 
from Theophylact's oration to Alexios 1 that the ceremony involved listening to more 
than one speech, since the patoTwp would be followed by his students. 

There were other regular occasions for panegyric. Two orations published for the 
first time by Wirth were patriarchal addresses delivered on the occasion of Lazarus 
Saturday (the day before Palm Sunday). Orations could also be composed for the 
celebration of extraordinary occasions, such as the arrival in Constantinople of the heir 
Alexios’ intended bride, Agnes of France, the wedding festivities of the porphyro- 
gennetos Maria and the crown prince Alexios in 1180, and the arrival of the Grand 
Hetaireiarch John Doukas in the city of Thessaloniki on a diplomatic mission in 1179. 
Another two imperial orations, one of Lent 1180 (not included in this volume) and one 
of late 1179, were offered as ritual gifts by the metropolitan during his sojourn in 
Constantinople. 


'8 Reich der neuen Mitte (Graz/Vienna/Cologne 1965), p. 34. 
? M. Mullett, ‘Aristocracy and patronage in the literary circles of Comnenian Constantinople’, in 
The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XII Centuries, ed. M. Angold, British Archaeological Reports 
221(1984) pp. 173-201; Magdalino, Empire, pp. 336ff. 
? A.F. Stone, ‘Eustathios and the performance of Rhetoric: the case for Theatron’, Byzantina 26 
(2006), pp. 7-17. 
?! Theatron: Rhetorische Kultur in Spdtantike und Mittelalter, ed. M. Grünbart, Millenium- 
Studien 13 (Berlin/New York 2007). 
22 Magdalino, Empire, p. 426. 
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4. The manuscript tradition and editions 

The most important of the manuscripts, containing the six orations with which this 
volume deals, is in the library of the Escorial palace, Madrid, Escorialensis graecus 265 
(olim Y-11-10). This is a Byzantine miscellany usually dated to the thirteenth century 
A.D. It is the only manuscript to contain the Epiphany oration of 1174; the oration 
delivered at the feast of Epiphany 1176 is also known from two other manuscripts held 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. These two manuscripts also contain the speech made 
on the occasion of a drought (1167-9) 

Escorialensis graecus 265 has been briefly described by Regel. It is blackened and 
difficult to read, and the first 48 folia have perished; the remaining folia have been 
renumbered 1-536. The end of the manuscript is also missing; Nicolao de la Torre, the 
librarian of King Philip I], knew of further folia, numbered 537-55. Nearly all the 
quaterniones of the manuscript contain eight folia, with the exception of pa’ and wy’, 
with seven and six folia respectively. The margins at the beginning and the end of the 
manuscript are damaged. The manuscript is written in two principal hands, folia 1-470 
being written in the first hand. Folia 471-2 have been inserted in more recent times, 
whereas 473-536 are in the second hand. The manuscript is of key importance because 
it contains numerous orations of rhetors of the twelfth century; 1 shall have occasion to 
refer to some of the other speeches it contains in my commentaries. 

P. Wirth? argues that the first copyist who contributed to Escorialensis graecus 
265 copied speeches from an autograph edition made by Eustathios towards the end of 
his life. 1 suspect, however, that the manuscript is a second generation copy of the 
original; see below. At any rate, it has been dated on palaeographical grounds to the 
first half of the thirteenth century by Laurent,” and by N.G. Wilson.” The latter points 
out that it is possible to date it even more precisely: he notes that the hand of a letter of 
the emperor Alexios II] Angelos to the Genoese” and that of Escorialensis 265 are 
probably identical, and that both of these documents show distinctive characteristics of 
the cursive scholarly hand that came to be used from the mid-eleventh century on. The 
letter is to be dated to 1199, which does not destroy Laurent’s dating, but suggests a 
date closer to the beginning of the next century. 


3 ‘Spuren einer autorisierten mittelalterlichen Eustathiosedition’, Byzantinische Forschungen 4 
(1972), pp. 253-7. 

4 *Eustathe' no. 8, in Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastique 16 (1967), pp. 35f. 
25 ‘Scholarly hands of the middle Byzantine period’, La paléographie grecque et byzantine (Paris 
1977), pp. 221-39. 

% Genova, Archivio di Stato, Materie politiche 18/2737 D-E = F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiser- 
urkunden des Ostrómischen Reiches von 565-1453 (Munich/Berlin 1924), vol. 2, no. 1649. Also 
P. Schreiner, «Genua, Byzanz und 4. Kreuzzug: ein Neues Dokument im Staatsarchiv Genua», 
Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 63 (1983), pp. 292-7. 
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The two manuscripts in Oxford referred to above are Baroccianus 131 and 
Langbainius 2. The former has been dated to the late thirteenth century, and the latter to 
the sixteenth. E, B and L have enough probable errors in common to suggest that they 
have a common ancestor, through which mistakes were transmitted to both E and B, 
and that L was copied from B. E is thus twice removed from any autograph text. 

The six orations with which this volume is concerned have been published twice 
previously. Only one, to my knowledge, has been translated into a modern language. 
The Epiphany oration of 1176 and the oration on the occasion of a drought were first 
published by T.L.F. Tafel as an appendage to his doctoral dissertation." However, this 
edition contains many emendations to (or misreadings of) the original text which seem 
to be unnecessary or unwarranted, and furthermore it does not draw on the readings of 
the Escorialensis. Better is W. Regel's edition (entitled Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum), 
which contains both orations, and five others. Tafel’s text is reproduced in J-.P. 
Migne’s Patrologia Graeca 135, cols. 925-32 and 933-74 respectively. The most recent 
edition is that of P. Wirth, Eustathii Thessalonicensis Opera Minora, cited in this 
publication as ‘Wirth, Opera’, or simply as ‘Wirth’.”? My translations (paragraphed 
according to Wirth’s edition, with added numbering of the paragraphs) refer to the page 
numbers of this edition (in bold type), as well as those of Regel’s edition. I dispute 
Regel's readings in a handful of instances in the case of the oration of 1176. 1 am much 
indebted to him for his work in detecting literary and biblical echoes, to say nothing of 
Wirth's improved edition; however, I do not agree with all of their suggestions, in a few 
instances making suggestions of my own, and I have found other possible echoes. 


5. Audience and purpose 

The main and ostensible purpose of imperial panegyric was, of course, to praise the 
reigning emperor and thus maintain support for the current regime. Panegyric was used 
to reaffirm the status quo that existed between the emperor and his subjects, as well as 
to support his policies; therefore it had a clear political purpose. The rhetor, using the 
tools of his trade, as has been shown by Ruth Webb,” needed to effect a shift in attitude 
to the one being praised, the laudandus, through intensification and judicious selection 
of qualities to praise from the multifarious ones available. A rhetor would have a body 
of approved topoi, sanctioned by constant use, with which to perform this task, as well 
as a list of qualities more peculiar to the individual laudandus. The reader of this 
volume will come to appreciate this. The Byzantines themselves talked of the arena for 


? De Thessalonica Eiusque Agro Dissertatio Geographica (Berlin 1839). 
?* St Petersburg 1892. 
? Berlin and New York 2000. 
? Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot 2003), pp. 127-35. Note that Aristotle saw persuasion as a 
primary function of rhetoric. 
xvi 
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delivering encomia in terms of ‘theatre’, Géavpov.?! In the case of imperial panegyric 
the performers were the rhetors and the audience consisted of the emperor, his courtiers, 
his appointed officials and dignitaries, the patriarch, the Constantinopolitan clerics and 
also, most importantly, other rhetors, among them those who were awaiting their turn to 
deliver a speech. A rhetor could be rewarded for consistently successful performance in 
this *theatre' by being elevated in rank by the emperor, until, in a few cases, he attained 
the post of patotwp Tv prTópov, and even after that there were possibilities of further 
advancement. Eustathios was appointed metropolitan of Thessaloniki after a successful 
rhetorical career, as we have seen. At the very least, in return for orations in his honour, 
the emperor would be more open to appeals for funds and to addressing other matters 
which were of concern to the rhetors, individually or as a group. There was therefore a 
reciprocal arrangement. 

The emperor was, of course, the main recipient of the orations in his honour at 
Epiphany, as well as on certain other occasions. The patriarch was also spared a word 
or two of praise in the two Epiphany orations in this volume, and there are also orations 
delivered in honour of John Doukas and Agnes of France. Nevertheless, it must be 
remembered that these orations were conceived by their creators as showpieces of rhet- 
oric, presented in 0éarpov, geared above all towards the rhetorically-trained members 
of the audience, especially other rhetors. Eustathios will always have had this criticising 
component of his audience in mind, which would explain the sometimes recondite 
nature of some of his material, although most of his audience might be expected to be 
ablke to detect allusions to Homer and the Scriptures. He would have been aiming to be 
even more innovative or recherché, within the bounds imposed by the genre, than his 
rivals in court rhetoric. Another factor was the orators’ desire to ingratiate themselves 
with the emperor through their use of inflated praise, in order to increase their rewards. 

Magdalino, in his study of Manuel, shows that it was not, however, the emperor 
who influenced the shape of speeches in his honour, but, rather the rhetors themselves 
who determined what material to include and what to exclude. This meant that speeches 
ostensibly in honour of the emperor could obliquely reflect the attitudes of the rhetors, 
so that it was even possible to make veiled criticism or bring pressure to bear on the 
emperor. One might choose to see the Epiphany oration of 1176 (para. 11), where the 
Crusaders are said to have come to grief as a result of forsaking Manuel's guiding hand, 
as in fact making a veiled criticism of the emperor for abandoning his fellow- 
Christians. On the other hand, there are scholars who caution us against finding such 
criticism in imperial encomia. Perhaps they are right, and in general there can be no 
denying that Eustathios is, genuinely, even excessively, eulogistic in the six orations 
which are presented in this volume. 


3! Magdalino, Empire, pp. 336 and 339. 
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6. Levels of style, the influence of Hermogenes of Tarsos and other factors 

When analysing the style of these six orations, one must realise that this can be done in 
more than one way. Students of Byzantine literature have in the main followed 
Hellenistic rhetorical theory in distinguishing between three major levels of style, 
recognising a continuously high style, a middle style and a low style. Of course, the 
Greek language and its literature had evolved since antiquity, and the criteria that are 
used to distinguish the three levels of style in Byzantine literature are not necessarily 
the same as those used in ancient Greek literature. Nevertheless, a tripartite scheme has 
its merits. Ihor Ševčenko has described the basic features of each level of style.” To 
summarise: the high style is characterised by a predominance of periods, complex 
syntax and frequent classical allusions. In the middle style the sentence structure is 
simpler, and there are frequent biblical and religious allusions. The low style, on the 
other hand, is to some extent a reflection of the contemporary vernacular. 

Any reading of the orations of Eustathios reveals a mixture of lengthy periods and 
simpler sentence structures (though long periods predominate), together with a mixture 
of classical and biblical allusions. It seems best to regard his prose as displaying a 
mixture or amalgam of the high and middle styles. This is not to suggest that biblical 
allusions were in any way deemed to lower the style of the orations; according to later 
theory, indeed, they would elevate it (imparting the Hermogenic idea of solemnity). 

There were, as I have hinted, more complex theories of rhetoric in circulation in 
Byzantine times than the Hellenistic notion of three levels of style; but it can be demon- 
strated that the ‘Theory of Ideas’ of Hermogenes of Tarsos, a rhetorician of the Second 
Sophistic, was still an influence on rhetoric at this time. Eustathios will have had the 
precepts of Hermogenes at the forefront of his mind when he composed his speeches. 

A knowledge of Hermogenic theory is useful because it allows for a closer scrutiny 
and more detailed analysis than Hellenistic theory can afford. In the second century 
A.D. Hermogenes of Tarsos, no doubt influenced by the Middle Platonist philosophers 
of his day, expounded his rhetorical version of the *Theory of Ideas', a theory with 
which he sought to analyse rhetoric, and above all that which he regarded as the best 
rhetoric, that of Demosthenes. His theory was contained within a work entitled Hepi 
'l8éov, of which the best modern edition is the Teubner text of H. Rabe.” This work 
dominated rhetorical theory throughout the Byzantine period. It has been characterised 
as the most successful literary theory in the history of education. G. Lindberg" has 
demonstrated that Eustathios was deeply influenced by Hermogenic theory, coming to 
her conclusions from a study of the ideas on rhetorical theory that he displays in his 


? ‘Levels of style in Byzantine prose’, JOB 31/1 (1981), pp. 289-312. 
3 Hermogenis Opera (Leipzig 1913); see also C.W. Wooten, Hermogenes’ On Types of Style, 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina 1987). 
* Studies in Hermogenes and Eustathios (Lund 1977). 
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commentaries on Homer (this debt to Hermogenes had previously been noted by G. 
Lehnert in his doctoral dissertation). Lindberg points to four major categories of 
evidence indicating that Eustathios employed a largely Hermogenic analysis of Homer: 


1) direct references to Hermogenes 

2) model examples common to Eustathios and Hermogenes 

3) systematic traits common to the rhetorical systems and theses presented or 
presupposed 

4) terms for ideas and conceptual contents of such terms which correspond in the two 
authors 


What Lindberg was not able to determine, however, was whether Eustathios had read 
Hermogenes’ Tepi iS€wv himself, or whether he was merely under the long-standing 
influence of the Hermogenic tradition. Considering the above evidence, I am inclined to 
believe that Eustathios had indeed read Hermogenes, and that in composing the six 
speeches presented in this volume, Hermogenic theory was a major influence. | shall 
illustrate the theory below with examples from the two Epiphany orations. 

Hermogenic theory supposes that a given piece of rhetoric can be resolved into 
component ideas or types of style, none of which exists in isolation, but which interact 
to create discourse. Hermogenes recognised seven basic ideas; clarity (cad jveua), 
grandeur or bulk (uéye00g/óykos), beauty (káos), rapidity (yopyóTns), character 
(€80s), truth (GAj0e.a) and force (Gevvórns). Most of these ideas could be resolved into 
component sub-ideas. I shall list each of the ideas occurring in Eustathian panegyric 
below, along with their sub-ideas, and describe the features of each. No idea exists in 
total isolation, and Hermogenes maintained that force, or if you like, ‘fitting virtuosity’, 
was obtained by a good admixture of other ideas, as achieved by Demosthenes. 

1) First the idea of clarity and its sub-ideas. Hermogenic theory recognises two 
sub-ideas, purity (ka€apórns) and distinctness (eUkpiveia). Both are uncommon in 
Eustathian panegyric, especially distinctness, the lack of which, in Hermogenic theory, 
would be considered a fault of these speeches. Purity is characterised by simple, direct 
expression of facts, exclusion of extraneous material, everyday language, natural word 
order, iambic or trochaic rhythm and cadences, and most characteristically, a 
predominance of the óp8óTns figure (sentences with the subject in the nominative and a 
verb in the active voice). Distinctness on the other hand is a remedial idea, in which 
necessary distortions are compensated for by clarification, such as enumeration of parts, 
exposition of the plan of the oration, and so on. There is very little of this in Eustathian 
panegyric as typified by the Epiphany orations of 1174 and 1176. 


*5 De scholiis ad Homerum rhetoricis (Leipzig 1896). 
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2) If clarity is rare in Eustathian panegyric, there is ample grandeur. This can be 
subdivided into the separate sub-ideas of solemnity (cepvórns), asperity (TpaxtTns), 
vehemence (o$o8póTns), brilliance (Aautpdtns), florescence (aku) and abundance 
(meptBoAri). With the exception of asperity, most inappropriate for panegyric (for it 
involves criticism of the audience, in our case the emperor) all these ideas are present in 
Eustathian panegyric. 

Solemnity is characterised by solemn thought — of things divine or heroic — and 
broad a and w sounds and other long vowels and diphthongs are favoured, as well as 
short clauses, dactylic, anapaestic and paeonic rhythms, and dispondaic and epitritic 
cadences. Although these directions are not followed to the letter by Eustathios, he 
often seems consciously to strive for solemn cadences, and solemn thoughts are to be 
found, such as in §§18-25 of the oration of 1176 (dwelling on the Ark of the Covenant) 
and references to heroic enterprises, such as the bridging of the Hellespont by Xerxes, 
which Hermogenes held to impart the fourth degree of solemnity. 

Vehemence is characterised by unmitigated criticism of the enemy, and by short, 
choppy clauses. It is a relatively uncommon idea in Eustathian panegyric, but one does 
find it, in $8 of the 1176 oration for example, where there is sharp invective against the 
Venetians, and also in para. 12 of the oration of 1174. 

Very characteristic of Eustathian panegyric is the idea of ‘brilliance’. Brilliant 
thought may consist of drawing attention to one's own achievements, as at the end of 
$2 of the 1176 oration, or, more commonly in the orations of Eustathios, praise of the 
recipient of the speech. Clauses should be long, ideas should be confidently expressed 
and trochaic rhythms avoided. As might be expected, many examples of brilliance 
appear in these speeches. 

Florescence is a compound idea; critical thought is mitigated by a ‘brilliant’ form, 
i.e., the development of long clauses. When Eustathios wishes to criticise the emperor's 
enemies, he generally does so in florescent passages. §§9 and 11 of the oration of 1176 
illustrate the idea of florescence. 

‘Abundance’, it will be appreciated, is ubiquitous in Eustathios; indeed it can be 
regarded as a primary idea. It is marked by amplification of thought and parenthetic 
insertions; a figure that sometimes creates this ‘abundance’ is the archaic genitive 
absolute construction. Many examples of *abundance' will be found in these speeches; 
one that immediately comes to mind is $7 of the 1176 oration, where the idea ‘the 
Hungarians fear the mace’ is greatly amplified. One also thinks of §§18-25 of the 1176 
oration, where the emperor is compared at great length to the Ark of the Covenant. 

3) The idea of ‘beauty’ is also found in Eustathios. Sometimes there seems to be a 
conscious striving for it, sometimes it is not so important. Balanced clauses create 
‘beauty’, as do the figures of anaphora, antistrophe and epanastrophe; hyperbaton, a 
distorted word order, is also a device for imparting ‘beauty’, as is polyptoton; novel 
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means of expression, ubiquitous in Eustathios, create ‘beauty’, while graceful cadences, 
with an ultimate or penultimate short syllable, are also ‘beautiful’. 

4) There are numerous ‘rapid’ passages in the speeches of Eustathios. ‘Rapidity’ is 
another remedial idea, the idea being to prevent discourse from being too ponderous 
and sluggish. ‘Rapidity’ is best achieved by short clauses or brief insertions, whereas 
lengthy insertions create the opposite effect of abundance. 

5) Least important, with the exception of sweetness (which is all-important), but 
nevertheless present to a modest degree, are the character-ideas: simplicity (ddéAeta), 
modesty (€meikera) and sweetness (yAvküTns) — other character-ideas have little place 
in panegyric. ‘Simplicity’ is in many respects similar to purity, but its rationale is to 
convey the impression of a straightforward, simple character on the part of the speaker. 
Stories, such as at $21 of the oration of 1174, are a device for simplicity. ‘Modesty’ is 
displayed when the speaker depreciates himself, as in the middle of 82 of the oration of 
1176, where Eustathios claims that he stumbled in his speech as a youth, and now 
trembles in his old age. 

6) Truth, or ‘sincerity’, is not appropriate to panegyric, whereas 

7) Force or ‘fitting virtuosity’ is the combination of all the other ideas in synergy to 
create the desired effect. 

Apart from the grandeur-ideas, in Hermogenic theory the most important idea in 
panegyric is ‘sweetness’. Sweet thoughts include mythical subjects, praise, the personi- 
fication of animals and things, metaphor, allegory and references to poetry. A pseudo- 
metricity is desirable, but instead of graceful cadences stately, solemn cadences should 
be striven for. The aim of sweetness is to give pleasure to the listener; so many passages 
which are ‘brilliant’ with their praise of the emperor are also ‘sweet’. References to 
mythology and poetry abound in Eustathios, and stately passages may be lightened with 
these touches of sweetness. In some instances a given passage may be regarded as being 
either ‘beautiful’ or ‘sweet’. The term $ai6pórns, gaiety, encapsulates both ideas. 

If one were to characterise the panegyric of Eustathios in Hermogenic terms, one 
would say that brilliance, abundance and sweetness abound. There is also a significant 
degree of solemnity and beauty, a fair measure of florescence and occasional touches of 
rapidity, simplicity and modesty. 

In addition to the all-pervasive influence of Hermogenes, three further factors 
influenced Eustathios's style: Atticism, variety and, strange though it may seem to us, 
obscurity. | shall discuss these factors in reverse order. 

Ancient writers, from Aristotle on, have nominated clarity as a cardinal virtue of 
style in rhetoric, if not the principal one. We have seen how Hermogenic theory pre- 
scribed the remedial measure of ‘distinctness’, evxpiveta, for discourse which had been 
swollen by bulk. Indeed in Hermogenic theory the ideas of purity and abundance are 
opposites, whereas the opposite of distinctness is confusion. 
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Views of ‘obscurity’ (aodde.a) changed over the succeeding centuries. Hermo- 
genes held that a discourse which was excessively pure and simple could be mean or 
lowly, and that some bulk was needed. To Christian and Neoplatonist thinkers, on the 
other hand, obscurity was a means by which they could celebrate the mystery that 
surrounded their doctrine. The history of this development is described by Kustas.” By 
the tenth century we have, first, Arethas of Kaisareia defending himself against charges 
of obscurity by saying that he is following the precepts of Hermogenes, and, secondly, a 
commentary on Hermogenes's Tepi 'IGécv from an anonymous writer who claims that 
the type of obscurity that involves the author in saying one thing but meaning another 
(which was understood in this way by the reader) is commendable. John Sikeliotes, a 
commentator on Hermogenes of the eleventh century," goes further and claims that 
&ewórns, force, is obtained when sentences are not only dignified and elaborate, but 
also when they are obscurely expressed. Obscurity had thus been established as a 
definite literary standard by the eleventh century by men such as Sikeliotes and John 
the Geometres, who were in turn motivated by religious inspiration. If, therefore, as I 
have asserted, there is little eUkpiveta in Eustathios's two Epiphany orations, this may 
not necessarily have been held as a fault by his contemporaries, especially those who 
celebrated the mystic power of Aóyos, whereas his propensity towards abundance and 
the attendant obscurity, and the cloaking of well-known historical events in allusive 
language, would have been considered a virtue. 

So far we have seen the influence of Hermogenic theory (1) and the ideal of 
obscurity (2) at work in the orations of Eustathios. Before considering the operation of 
Atticism (4), it is as well to draw attention to a third principle, the principle of variety, 
or rotktALa. It was Eustathios's aim to create something new each time, using the old 
and sanctioned fopoi that were available to him. That this is the case is shown by the 
evident care with which he strives for variety in the employment of these topoi; there is 
a conscious striving to avoid the monotony that might result from constant repetition of 
standard imagery. 

Eustathios creates ‘variety’ in many ways; one may consider: 

(A) vocabulary — the employment of synonyms or ‘elegant variations’, rather than 

the repetition of a given word, is noteworthy, and 

(B) alternative grammatical constructions, for example: 

i) different ways of denoting possession — the possessive genitive or the dative of 
possession, or kata and the accusative; a possessive adjective or the genitive of a per- 
sonal pronoun. 

ii) different ways of showing purpose - iva with either the subjunctive or the 


** G.L. Kustas, in his Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric (Thessaloniki 1973). 
? in Rhetores Graeci, ed. C. Walz, vol. 6 (Stuttgart 1835), p. 455. 
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optative, or ws dv and the subjunctive or optative, or the future participle. The 
subjunctive or optative may both be used in primary and historic sequence. 

iii) a neuter plural subject used either with the singular or the plural of the verb. 

iv) the vocative case versus the genitive of exclamation. 

v) adjectives used substantivally (with the definite article), or with abstract 
nouns in -órns. 

vi) periphrastic constructions with the neuter article in any case, followed by the 
article and a noun in the genitive case. 

vii) the occasional historic present. 


The above are some of the more striking examples of the operation of the principle of 
*variety'; it is the pervasive desire for novel means of expression, which, as we have 
seen, in turn arises from the pressures of performing in the rhetorical ‘theatre’. This is 
one of the reasons why the speeches of Eustathios are so difficult to translate. 

Before considering literary allusions in the speeches it may be noted that Eustathios 
follows a contemporary tendency to archaise, emulating Attic prose of the ‘best period’ 
(as exemplified by Thoukydides, Plato and Demosthenes, writers of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C.). T. Hedberg, in his dissertation Eustathios als Attizist," also selects 
Aristophanes as an exemplar of Attic Greek par excellence. The Greek of our orations 
is therefore an artificial literary language. It recreates the Attic dialect, but, as must be 
expected, with features of later Greek also present. This mediaeval diglossy had until 
recently a counterpart in Greece, where katharevousa (‘puristic’) and demotic (popular) 
forms of the language were employed in different circumstances. The use of Atticising 
Greek marked a person out as a member of the intelligentsia or the priesthood.*? 

Modern authors, such as R. Browning, in his Medieval and Modern Greek,” talk of 
‘hypercorrect’ forms that could be employed by those who Atticised. I believe that 
Eustathios, in many instances, knew what he was doing when he used forms that ‘broke 
the rules’ for Attic Greek proper, and by doing so he sought to create special effects. 
The Atticising Greek that he employed was a wonderfully expressive vehicle, because 
of the increased range of nuances inherent in it, as opposed to the vernacular. It is 
tempting to think that he was consciously reacting against the more pedestrian language 
of the populace, demonstrating the possibilities that Atticism afforded. 


38 Uppsala 1935. 
9 For a study of 12" century Atticising moods and tenses, see A.F. Stone, ‘The Moods and 
Tenses in Eustathian and Late Twelfth-century High-style Byzantine Greek', Byzantina Sym- 
meikta 19 (2010), 99-145. The study by Silvia Fenoglio (2010) focuses on the commentaries on 
the Homeric poems, and has little relevance to the language of these speeches. 
^ 2nd ed. Cambridge 1983. 
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We have seen the influence of historically contemporary literary theory at work in 
the orations of Eustathios. It would be a useful exercise to apply modern discourse 
theories to these speeches. I make no claim to have done this; however, Margarett 
Mullet has laid some foundations, reminding us, either independently or echoing Paul 
Magdalino, that we must place panegyric in its context: we must think of patronage and 
conditions of performance. She also supports Ruth Webb in saying that even panegyric 
in its performance had a dimension of persuasion, as was also the case for ancient 
deliberative and forensic rhetoric. 


7. Literary allusions 

Eustathios had a vast corpus of pre-existing Greek literature on which to draw when he 
*dropped' echoes from it into the text of his orations, echoes that the more learned 
members of his audience could detect and savour. Two main sources stand out above 
all: first the Bible, the New Testament and the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
(LXX, as opposed to the Hebrew Masoretic Text, hence referred to as MT), and 
secondly the Homeric epics, which comes hardly as a surprise from a scholar on these 
poems. However, Eustathios occasionally echoes Hesiod, especially the Works and 
Days, and Apollonios of Rhodes's Argonautica. He also occasionally draws on the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodoros. 

The three great tragedians all feature in Eustathian panegyric. He has a predilection 
for Euripides, but this could be an accident of survival. Aristophanes is also echoed in 
Eustathian panegyric, but I have not seen a clear-cut case of a phrase of Menander. 
Demosthenes is noticeable by his near-absence, but there are echoes of Isokrates. 

Turning to other poets, we find echoes of Pindar, Kallimachos, Oppian, Bacchyl- 
ides, Theokritos and the Greek Anthology, to name the most notable; but we also have 
echoes of another genre; with the twelfth-century penchant for romance we should not 
be surprised to see echoes of Achilleus Tatios. We should not also be surprised to find 
echoes of the satirist Loukianos. 

So much for fiction; what of history? Herodotos is the preferred historian. The 
Lives and Moralia of Ploutarchos are also used, as are Xenophon, Arrian and Appian. 
Thoukydidean echoes are rare. Among the geographers, Eustathios sometimes echoes 
Strabo, and from his Homeric commentaries it is apparent that he read Pausanias. 

Now we must turn to other forms of learning. The philosophical and scientific 
works of Aristotle are echoed by Eustathios, and even the works of Plato (who had 
become rehabilitated by the twelfth century after long being regarded as suspect by the 
Byzantines). Aratos, the astronomer, is also recognised as a source for his Homeric 


^! ‘Rhetoric, theory and the imperative of performance: Byzantium and now, in Rhetoric in 
Byzantium (Aldershot 2003), pp. 151-70. 
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commentaries. Also, before considering the Second Sophistic and the Patristic authors, 
we should note in passing the occasional use of Athenaios and Zenobios. 

Finally, although I have discovered some phrases in the speeches of Eustathios 
which also survive in the writings of the Church Fathers, it is usually not possible to 
isolate them to any one author. Rather, one can observe the same authorities — Gregory 
of Nyssa, Athanasios, Gregory of Nazianzus, Epiphanios, Basil of Kaisareia, Origen, 
Didymus Caecus (Didymus the Blind), John Chrysostom and John Damascene, to 
mention only the more important — used together in different permutations. The phrases 
would therefore have entered common usage following their earlier use by the Fathers. 
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THE SPEECH ON THE OCCASION OF A DROUGHT 
Wirth IT, pp. 289-93 (Regel VII, pp. 126-31) 


Eustathios begins the oration with an apology for his boldness in acting as a spokesman 
for the community at large to bring the problem to the emperor's attention; but he 
believes that the matter is important, and that the emperor is the sole source of hope, 
other than God, for release from the current affliction. He is confident that God will 
persuade the emperor to act, although he does not make any specific requests. 

In the second paragraph he claims that Constantinople speaks through him, using 
him as its mouthpiece. Other cities have been restored by the emperor to their former 
level of well-being, and Constantinople does not escape this good fortune, except at the 
present, when it experiences a lack of water, even though it is the depth of winter; the 
conduits are dry, and the city's water supply behaves like the Nile, which runs dry in 
winter. Eustathios blames the prevalence of disease on the lack of water. 

In the third paragraph the emperor is called upon to produce water as Moses did for 
the Israelites. The emperor is the people's saviour, and therefore the orator has a right to 
make this request to him. The paragraph is replete with Biblical allusions. 

The brief fourth paragraph dwells on the ways in which, through his expenditures 
on his people's behalf, the emperor previously overcame the problems that had been 
caused by an earthquake. 

The fifth paragraph compares the emperor with the River Paktolos, which carries 
alluvial gold, and with the summer Nile (i.e. as a comfort in the heat); for he has also 
defrayed the expenses caused by a fire that Constantinople had suffered. 

The sixth paragraph focuses on the shortage of water in the city. The people of the 
city need to be led to water, not for the sake of proving them, like the soldiers under 
Gideon, but for the sake of cooling them. How enviable are those cities in which a river 
passes right through the middle, like Rome with her Tiber and Tarsos with her Kydnos! 

The concluding paragraph makes reference to the Herodotean account of the water 
of the River Choaspes and the Biblical story of Elijah's announcement of a drought to 
King Ahab of Israel. The emperor is exhorted to give the word to make water flow. 


The Speech 

The date of the oration 

This oration is best dated if we identify the drought causing the lack of water described 
in it with that mentioned in the history of John Kinnamos (274-5). Kinnamos describes 
the emperor’s remedy, the cleansing of the water conduits and the construction of an 
underground reservoir at Petra in the hills outside Constantinople (Angold, Byzantine 
Empire, pp. 276-7). This oration (a petition, as the title states) was evidently successful, 
since Manuel is recorded as having improved the city’s water supply. It remains to 
attempt to ascertain the date of the emperor’s measures from Kinnamos’ss chronology. 
The description of them comes between the accounts of Andronikos Kontostephanos’ 
victory over the Hungarians (1167) and the listing of a number of legal reforms - the 
banning of the servitude of free-born Byzantines, the confirmation of monasteries' 
properties (1158) and a Novel allowing legal business to be conducted on days that 
celebrated minor saints (1166). This is followed by an account of the failed Egyptian 
expedition of 1169. From this we can suggest an approximate date for the carrying out 
of the emperor's hydraulic engineering project, which may be tentatively placed in 
1168. Assuming that the measures were being carried out after the receipt of this, and 
quite possibly other, petitions, we can do no better than to date the oration to some time 
during the years 1167-8. For a fuller discussion of the date of this speech, see Marina 
Loukaki, *Questions de dates à propos de trois discours d'Eustathe de Thessalonique', 
in Byzantinische Sprachkunst : Studien zur byzantinischen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram 
Hórandner zum 65. Geburtstag (Berlin/New York 2007), pp. 216-17. Most significant 
for my purpose is her agreement with P. Wirth on the date (Wirth 2000). 


on the Occasion of a Drought 

[W289/R126] A petition of His Beatitude of Thessaloniki, when he was a deacon and 
teacher of the rhetors, to the emperor Lord Manuel Komnenos, as though on behalf of 
the City, when it was hard pressed by a lack of water. 82 

1. Our petition is a daring one; it is concerned with what is in fact a matter of very great 
import (for why would we make such a petition unless this affair had persuaded the 
whole city, the greatest of all cities, to lift up suppliant hands unto Your Majesty?); but 
this boldness must be pardoned, and it produces votes in our favour, because it has 


Es The title to this, the first in chronological sequence of the speeches of Eustathios to be 
presented in this volume, reveals that he was still a deacon when it was delivered. It also shows 
that he was patotwp T&v onrópav (or SiSdoKados TOV pnTópwv as the lemma would have it). 
The idea of the existence of a ‘Patriarchal School’, headed by a series of teaching posts, funded 
by the state, at this time, was defended in great detail by F. Fuchs, in his doctoral dissertation, Die 
hóheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter (Leipzig 1926). This thesis was supported by 
R. Browning (‘The Patriarchal School at Constantinople in the twelfth century’, in Byzantion 22 
and 23 (1962 and 1963), pp. 167-201 and 11-40). Another much-debated claim, that there was a 
‘University of Constantinople’, headed by 8,6áckaAov and patoTopes, has been investigated by 
Wirth, who attempted to refute it (‘Die Jugendbildung des Eustathios von Thessalonike: zur Ent- 
mythologisierung der "Patriarchalakademie" von Konstantinopel’, in his Eustathiana, pp. 7-9), 
and by Magdalino, Empire (pp. 325-329) and Angold, Church (pp. 91-98) among others. These 
two scholars conclude that it may be inappropriate to think of a University-like structure, divided 
into separate faculties and standing at the head of Byzantine education. Angold, who follows J. 
Darrouzés (Recherches sur les OFFIKIA de l'Église Byzantine (Paris 1970), pp. 66-79), even 
rejects the notion that the 8.6dokaAo. were primarily responsible for teaching; he maintains that 
their main concern was preaching and publicity, and that the ‘Patriarchal School’ was in effect 
rather like an organised debating society. Ugo Criscuolo, however, ‘Chiesa ed insegnamento a 
Bisanzio nel XII secolo: sul problema della cosidetta Accademia Patriarcale’ in Siculorum 
Gymnasium n.s. 28 (1975), pp. 373-390, maintains that they were indeed, as their name suggests, 
primarily responsible for education. Magdalino is of an intermediate opinion, that the &u8doKaAot 
were teachers at the secondary level, and that the term ‘Patriarchal School’ is useful insofar as it 
reflects the way that secular teaching posts became attached to the Great Church and were used to 
indoctrinate pupils with Orthodoxy; however, he points out that the organisation (consisting, as 
he believes, of a series of twelve teaching posts located at the Great Church and other 
Constantinopolitan churches and the schools they headed, with each teacher being effectively a 
specialist who gave a more general secondary education) did not have a monopoly on education 
at Constantinople; Eustathios, he argues, was once a ypappaTıkós, a private teacher of the seven 
liberal arts, before he found financial security by entering the patriarchal church as a deacon, and 
as a result, received his salaried teaching post. The debate has been followed up to 1988 and 
commented upon by V. Katsaros, 'Iloávvns Kaotapovitns (Thessaloniki 1988), pp. 163-209. 
Whatever the exact nature of the duties of a &\5dcKados, whether teaching or merely publicising 
(for all of these scholars are aware that at set times of the year the patotwp àv pnTópwv would 
deliver speeches to the emperor and to the patriarch), the important thing for our purposes is that 
the lemma to this speech is unequivocal in naming Eustathios as 616áokaAos TOV pnTópwv at the 
time when it was delivered. 


The Speech 

necessity as its advocate. For if the many, who are capable of withstanding this, that or 
the other person and adverse circumstances, direct those who are allotted to you, 
namely us, their fellow citizens, on a straight course, and if it had been possible to hope 
for survival, particularly in the early stages of the catastrophe, or when, to speak more 
accurately, it was already in its middle course and fast approaching its peak, perhaps the 
city would be doing something excessive in adding to the innumerable concerns and 
importunities which circle around Your Holy Majesty at all hours, and increasing and 
adding to the many burdens that crowd around you. So only under the following 
circumstances would it rightfully have expected to avoid the matter of this petition: if 
every counsel and urgency and judgement, and the skill of the most lofty imperial 
architecture of your sublime power, were to be in a low state, and had, so to speak, 
declined." Now it is not possible to envisage release from this evil from any source 
except the divine and all-powerful hand“ of the One who forever reigns and is God 
over all, the God who rules on earth." So we would reasonably fall beyond the reach of 
all blame, when we, as suppliants, encounter the only one, next to God, capable of 
saving us. We already have [R127] pledges of hope from that source, and are confident 
that God, to whom we offer our assiduous prayers for Your Majesty and find them 
implemented, will even now speak favourably on our behalf to the heart of Your Holy 
Majesty, [290] and He will unfold its innermost depths, which have been opened widely 
in other ways too, in pity for the community ...... ^6 those who also are striving in one 
way or another, and who believe that it will be unbearable if we fail to bring the many 
noble particulars of the present request to accomplishment, and fail to persuade you by 
presenting many noble and appropriate arguments. 


s It becomes apparent from these first few lines that the patotwp Tv prrÓpov is speaking for 
the Constantinopolitan community at large. In most other orations to the emperor, Eustathios 
speaks for the community as a matter of routine, offering a thanksgiving on its behalf to the 
emperor for his beneficence. However, this oration differs sharply in purpose: it is a petition, as 
the title and the word 8énots would suggest. The rhetor affects to be shamefaced at his boldness 
which would ordinarily be construed as effrontery and an annoyance to the emperor, were the 
problem not so great that it demanded his attention. He emphasises the fact that no one except 
Manuel has any mandate or power to take action to counter the failed water supply. The ‘many’ 
would be the bureaucrats who normally took care of this. The matter is so pressing that only if the 
emperor were incapable of acting would the city be justified in not presenting the petition. 

^ This may echo John Chrysostom, Expositiones in Psalmos LV, 51-2: €yvw ti dpaxov xeîpa 
kai THY mavaAkf, Siva, ‘he knew his invincible hand and his all-powerful strength.’ 

m We have here a statement of the commonly-held Byzantine idea that the imperial regime was 
legitimate because it replicated on earth the ta&ts or arrangement of heaven, and that the emperor 
was God's vice-regent. Therefore it was appropriate to direct entreaties concerning worldly 
matters to the emperor, who was divinely empowered to grant such requests. According to 
Eustathios, this also absolves suppliants from blame in presenting their requests to him. 

^6 The sentence cannot be construed as it stands. There seems to be a lacuna that requires filling. 
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on the Occasion of a Drought 
2. For that city, always a great one, yet now even greater on account of your mighty 
power, cries aloud through us, O greatest and most sublime of emperors. All other 
cities, for which it is not easy to suggest a number, your mighty power has restored or 
brought into being. Of these there are those that from time immemorial have been an 
adornment within the compass of the Roman realm. There are also those (and they are 
many and are not easily counted) which your divine power has raised after they had 
been brought to their knees long ago. Other cities which had been known only by name 
or, in some cases, had sunk beneath the earth," your divine power has brought to light 
and restored to their former glory. Others again, which previously had no existence 
anywhere, it has skilfully brought into being. All these cities indeed, are in a good state 
and continue to experience good fortune and also flourish luxuriously, not only in the 
necessities of life, but also in the things that no one would recall with longing if they 
were absent." But your own city has nothing with which to be discontented except that, 
although it is inundated with good things from everywhere as in a paradise of luxury,” 
it is close to disaster due to climatic conditions; for a lack of water afflicts it in the 
midst of winter. Lo, it is the middle of winter, and the earth — one would say that it is 
being subjected to the suns of summer, of the kind that govern the Troglodytes; and 
where the water used to make its stately progress through the middle of the streets in 
the city, arriving from afar, and caused those who saw it to marvel at the fact, now even 
the conduits from the wells around the city, which once mixed together the nourishing 


Y ef. Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 35, 24/2-3: hvixa SeSvKacwv karà yfiv, ‘when they have sunk 
beneath the earth.’ 

Manuel was responsible for restoring certain fortresses and cities and regions in Asia Minor to 
their former glory, as is explained in the commentary on the Epiphany oration of 1176, as well as 
creating some new foundations, as this speech suggests. At the time of its delivery, we can 
probably assume that the theme of Neokastra (in the vicinity of Pergamon) was flourishing, as 
were a few fortresses, Pithekas, Melangeia (Malagina) and Pylai, which he had restored earlier in 
his reign. These are also mentioned in the Epiphany oration of 1176. 
me The phrase ‘paradise of luxury’, as we shall see, recurs in the Epiphany oration of 1176 (§29) 
and the oration for Agnes of France. This image, which occurs first in the LXX (Genesis 3.24), 
recurs throughout Patristic literature. 

3? of Aristophanes, Nubes, 1120: ore urjT' abypov méCew prt’ dyav étouBpiav, ‘so that 
neither a drought afflicts it nor an excessive downpour.’ 

5! It is clear that it is currently the depth of winter, a time when one would expect water to be 
more available. As for the phraseology cf. Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica V, 40, 8-9: 
karà THY xeuuepuriv Wpav, GAMA Kal karà TOV TOU 0épous katpóv, ‘in the season of winter, but 
also in the season of summer.” Also 2 Esdras 10.13: karpòs xetpepuvós. 

The Troglodytes of classical antiquity were the cave-dwelling tribes (Troglodytai = ‘Cave- 
dwellers’) who lived south of Egypt by the Red Sea, in coastal Arabia and Iran, in the north of the 
Caucasus and north-west Africa. The point of comparison is that they were a people who lived in 
a scorchingly hot climate (which, Eustathios claims, is affecting Constantinople even in winter). 
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moisture for those who used to draw water from them, can no longer conduct it to them. 
What sort of conduits are these?” Channels which once, producing much potable water 
even in the middle of summer [R128], and, bubbling over in spite of the number of 
those who drew water from them, used to be deeper. "^ Egypt also perhaps suffers this 
woe during the winter, but the summer Nile is the hope of those there, and they refresh 
themselves with a little seepage from the land,’ and when summer blazes forth, they 
see their land a sea; but such a hope has been extinguished for us, because we have now 
experienced a disaster. Your city has been repudiated by its own winter Nile, [w291]* 
and there will next be a real summer in succession to this summer, or an evil flame, 7 to 
quote the poem, and a fiery heat; for the water that refreshes, that brings life, that 
soothes, has failed. The city, with its mild climate, is in danger of ending scorched;" a 
spring, to use the words of the Scriptures, once welled up, and irrigated all the face of 
the earth, but not the whole of it, only this city," the first among all its cities. But now 
we do not know where on the earth so noble a stream has sunk and gone. Soon even the 
city will, like those in the drought, be in a very sorry state, and suffering from thirst, 
and, if the evil were to increase any more, even a desert; and one would not shrink from 
saying even that those in it are themselves withered corpses because of the lack of it. 
Already hardships lie in front of their eyes, and the city shudders at such suffering of its 
citizens, because those who have a strong constitution cannot remain in good health 
because of the drought,” and those who are in a different situation because of illness 
have lost heart and as a result it is difficult for them to rcover their health. 

3. On account of this, we, the entire city, pour out our hearts in the presence of your 
most imperial benevolence, and entreat you to pour out your mercy upon us, implor- 


x For a note on the water supply of Constantinople, see Appendix I. 
` ie. from aqueducts. 
55 The image is of one small amounts of moisture being available in winter in Egypt. 
ii Constantinople's water supply is compared, in its seasonal behaviour, to the River Nile. 
$Aéypa kakóv, ‘evil heat/flame’, is a phrase occurring in Homer's /liad 21.337: Hera directs 
Hephaistos to create a fire to scorch the river Skamandros into dryness. 
5$ ALakato is most notably a medical term, found in Galen, De compositione medicamentorum 
secundum locos libri x IX p. 971/10-11, and the Hippocratic corpus, De locis in homine sect. 
40/3-4. These two passages in particular speak of the danger of being scorched. 
? Genesis 2.6, describing the spontaneous watering of the Garden of Eden: LXX: nny) 8e av- 
éBatvev ék Tis ys kai ETSTLCEV TGV TO TPGOWTOV Tís Yijs, ‘a spring arose out of the earth and 
watered the whole face of the earth.’ 
"m cf. Menander Rhetor (402/30 Spengel) for avxnpotntt. For the phrase vytaivery ovyxop- 
oupévov, refer to the writings of Galen and the Hippocratic corpus. 
This is reminiscent of LXX Psalm 61.9 (MT 62.8), which says in part: ékyéere évimov adTod 
Tas KapSias ùpôv, ‘Pour out your hearts before him.’ Note also a possible echo of Lamentations 
2.19: ékxeov ws Uwp KapSiav, ‘pour out thy heart like water.’ 
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ing you and shedding hot tears." Extend your divine hand," utter a command, and 
restore [R129] water to these places, not for a day, as in the Scriptures, but for all 
eternity, over which may your reign be extended. There is no water for the people to 
drink.” ‘Give us water, that we may drink.’ The grumbling, stiff-necked people” said 
this to God’s servant Moses, speaking against their benefactor even though there was 
still food in their mouths. ^ Nevertheless, their request was heard. But we are a 
reasonable people, servants especially well practised in faith, a people mindful of your 
benefactions, grateful, thankful, knowing precisely [who our master is, who our 
saviour, who our nurturer, who is the one granting us a safe life]. Otherwise we would 
be more unreasoning than the animals mentioned by the prophet, which know their 
master and know who owns them." We deserve therefore not to fail in what we beg for 
so earnestly. 

4. Your mighty Majesty once stretched out your strong hands to counter that most 
violent earthquake." All that it toppled and strove to hurl to the ground [W292] Your 


y This phrase is possibly inspired by Odyssey 19.362, where Eurykleia recognises Odysseus. It 
reads: 8dkpva 8' éxflaAe Sepa, ‘and shed hot tears.’ 

Regel and Wirth see a reference to Exodus 14.16, where Moses stretches forth his staff to part 
the Red Sea. In this passage there is the image of Moses stretching forth his hand. However, it 
seems more likely that Eustathios has in mind Numbers 20.11, where Moses produces water from 
a rock in response to the Israelites’ complaint: kai émápas Movof|s Thy xelpa abro ématatev 
Tijv TéTpav Tfj PaBSw Sis, ‘and Moses raised his hand and struck the rock twice with his staff.’ 

Eustathios is echoing two passages in the Septuagint (LXX), Exodus 17.1-7 and Numbers 20.1- 
13, in which Moses is described as producing water from a rock. 

The people are described as muttering against Moses in the Exodus and Numbers passages 
given above, and the adjective oxAnpotpdaxnaos, ‘stiff-necked’, is used of them at Exodus 34.9 
and elsewhere. In our passage a contrast is made between the ungrateful Israelites and the 
emperor's subjects who are grateful for his expenditure on the city. 

Wirth has detected this near-exact quotation of LXX Psalms 77.30 (MT 78.30), describing the 
ingratitude of the Israelites under Moses (see note 21 above), who complained, ëtt Ts Bpwoews 
aùTäv ovons éco oTópaTos avTav, ‘even when their food was still in their mouths.’ 

The words in brackets, omitted by Wirth without explanation, but printed by Regel and trans- 
lated here, contain a four-fold anaphora of Tis 6 ... 

This passage is inspired by Isaiah 1.3; the prophet claims that oxen know who owns them, and 
donkeys know who their master is, which is more than the people of Israel understand. Eustathios 
claims that the Byzantines are, on the contrary, grateful to their master. 

The earthquake in question could well be that described by Niketas Choniates (henceforth 
Choniates) 118-9 and Kinnamos 206; the time was that of the sultan Kilij Arslan's Christmas 
1161 visit to Constantinople (for which see $12 of the 1176 Epiphany oration). The patriarch 
Luke Chrysoberges had argued that the emperor should not stage a triumphal procession in which 
the sultan and his retinue could profane the sacred objects and robes which were to be used; an 
earthquake took place, bringing many splendid dwellings to the ground, which the clergy 
interpreted as divine intervention in support of the patriarch. From this speech, it would seem that 
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Majesty set up again, restoring what had collapsed with a myriad of outlays, and an 
emptying out of gold exceeding every measure. Monuments that are still standing bear 
the written records of such generosity, all those sanctuaries, everywhere on earth, that 
the trident of that frightful evil, shaking them," had hurled down. 

5. So, most generous of emperors, become a gold-bearing Paktolos, like the one that 
flowed for them, pouring forth much gold to defray (our) expenses, and become in this 
way also a Nile, bringing comfort in the summer heat; or indeed become both, bubbling 
forth gold and in this way channelling life-bringing water to your city.” The ruthless 
jaws of fire,” and this not long ago, gaped open before her and nearly demolished her 
and, dispersing her beauty, crippled her. But now the city has regained her former 
beauty and [128R] has put on again the manifold and valuable ornaments, which the 
force of the fire had taken away, with your right hand adorning her anew like a bride. 

6. She suffers misfortune now too, from water persistently neither flowing on the 
surface nor welling from up below (and may neither the one nor the other ever happen 
again, O anointed emperor, for who would pray that the city should pass through fire 
and water in this way?)," but the water supply has completely failed. ^ Manifest 
yourself indeed here too, O God-crowned emperor, as a skilful helper, and imitating 
God, with whom you reign jointly here, also bring out from your storehouses not the 


Manuel had made a payment for the repairs to the city from the imperial treasury. However, 
Eustathios's epitaphios for Manuel mentions more than one earthquake (Tafel 207/59-65). 

The imagery of the shaken trident at the end of the paragraph evokes a Homeric picture of the 
ancient Greek god of earthquakes, Poseidon. 

The River Paktolos in Lydia is said by Herodotos (5.101) to have brought gold dust down from 
Mt Tmolos. Eustathios unites the images of the two rivers, applying them to the conduits that 
brought water to the city. The Paktolos is also mentioned in $2 of the Epiphany oration of 1176. 

‘Jaw of fire’, mupòs yvd8os, is a poetic tum of phrase occurring in Aischylos, Libation Bearers 
325. This is probably a conscious borrowing. It seems that not only was there an earthquake in 
living memory, but a fire as well. There is insufficient evidence to decide whether this fire was 
connected with the earthquake, or whether it was a later event. There are no direct reports in the 
historians of a fire occurring between 1161 and 1169, but Choniates (206) says that the original 
church of Hagia Eirene was destroyed by fire and needed to be rebuilt. There is a possibility that 
this was the fire referred to in this speech (although the funeral oration for Manuel by Eustathios 
talks of more than one fire, Tafel 207/65-74). This Hagia Eirene was probably the one located in 
the north of the city, near the sea (see R. Janin, Les églises et les monastéres des grands centres 
byzantins (Paris 1975), p. 107). It was destroyed by fire again during the Fourth Crusade. 

i This is an echo of Psalm 66.12 MT (65.12 LXX), which says in part: SujASopev Sta Tupds kal 
vSatTos, ‘we have come through fire and water.’ 

" It is evident that the problem is not only one of inclement climate, a failed rainy season, but 
also one of a failure of the water-supplying mechanisms, the system of aqueducts and cisterns. 
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refreshing winds," but water bringing life to the whole city. Indeed, God spoke to 
Gideon: ‘Lead those men who are more soldierly down to the water and I will prove 
them there for you. ^ God has already tested us” before Your Majesty, and we are all 
ready with our hands, which each day we extend to God on Your behalf, and thus we 
resist the enemy as far as possible. Indeed it remains to lead us to water not for the sake 
of being tested, but in order to be revived, for it is a terrible situation that other cities 
are flooded with overflowing water and increase their glory on that account, as is the 
case with the Kydnos, the Tiber, [W293] and the land between the rivers," as well as 
other rivers which benefit cities, while your great city is diminished through the paucity 
of its water supply. 

7. Let there also be among us this imperial water supply, cutting in two ways through 
the city for us; and let it be named after you, the great emperor, more fittingly than the 
Choaspes for the king of the Persians, which ancient report, speaking truthfully, called 
an imperial drink and water." This you will achieve and the depths of your mercy" will 
open wide for it to flow forth incessantly. But that water received its name for a 
different reason, because that man rejoiced in drinking such water, but he did not in any 
way contribute to the outpouring of the stream. Lo, we too exclaim to Your Majesty, 
with Elijah, albeit with a slight modification: ‘As the Lord lives, if in these years there 


" I believe that Wirth is right to see an echo of Psalm 134.7 LXX (135.7 MT) here, which reads 
in part: 6 é£áyov avepous ék 0noavpüv avTob, ‘the one who brings out the winds from his 
storehouses.” This may be a request for access to the imperial cisterns. 

This passage is a clear reference to Judges 7. 4-7. God instructed Gideon to reduce the number 
of men he needed to fight the Midianites. He told his men to drink from the river. Those who 
lapped the water watchfully like dogs were selected, leaving him with three hundred men. 

7 Wirth sees here an echo of verse 10 of Psalm 65.10-11 (66.10-11 of the Masoretic text), which 
also utilises the imagery of assaying or testing: órt ¿okípacas jas, 6 6eós, émópuocas fds, © 
Tupottat TO dpyUptov, ‘because you, God, have tested us, subjecting us to fire as silver is.’ 

The Kydnos river in Kilikia flows through Tarsos, becoming swollen in spring with melted 
snow from the Tauros range (Prokopios, Buildings V, v, 14-20). As in the case of the three rivers 
mentioned, the main aqueduct must have passed through the middle of the city. 

According to Herodotos (1.188) and Athenaios (2.45B), when on campaign the Persian kings 
would drink no water but that of the River Choaspes, a river which ran by their capital of Susa. 
This would be boiled and stored in jars for their consumption. 

% " ABucaos éAéovs finds favour among later Byzantine writers. 
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will be a single drop of water, it will not be unless through the word of your mouth; 
because of this, send out the word and, as David would say, the waters will flow." 


f! Eustathios here echoes the words of the prophet Elijah, mouthpiece of God, as they are 
reported in I Kings 17.1 (3 Regnorum 17.1 LXX). Elijah announced a drought to King Ahab of 
Israel: ... el éorat TA ETH rabra 6póo0s Kat LeTOs STL pÀ Là GT6paTos Aóyov pov, *... if there 
will be any dew or rain these years, except from the word of my mouth.’ 

Eustathios concludes with a final echo of the Scriptures, this time Psalms 147.18 MT (147.7 
LXX): drrooTeAet Tov Aóyov aüTo0 kai THEEt avTd, nveúcet TO mveüpa abTOd, Kal purjoerat 
vSata, ‘He will send out his word and melt these things away; He will breathe his breath and 
water will flow.’ 
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THE EPIPHANY ORATION OF 1174 
Wirth O, pp. 261-88 (Regel VI, pp. 92-125) 


Eustathios opens this oration by expressing a wish that he could have accompanied the 
emperor Manuel on his expeditions, and thus have witnessed his magnificence when he 
was equipped in his panoply, following the day-to-day affairs of the army and hearing 
the commands that issued from the emperor's lips, as the topographer Archelaos once 
witnessed such things when he accompanied Alexander the Great. 

The second paragraph is the longest of the speech, and, not surprisingly, contains a 
number of separate ideas. Above all it is concerned with the emperor's finery and the 
numerous embassies to him in different languages, which are, as it were, jewels in his 
crown. The most notable of these were from the Hungarians and Serbs, but there were 
also embassies from the Cumans, Agarenes (Turks and Egyptians), Armenians, Indians, 
Ethiopians, French and Italians. Finally, the theme of the siege of Zeugminon of 1165 is 
introduced at the end of the paragraph. 

Paragraph three gives particular emphasis to the emperor's prodigious leap from 
ship to shore during this siege, one that caused his enemies to tremble. Here Eustathios 
affects an inability to do justice to the subject of the emperor's bravery (as with signet- 
rings, one must not copy other people's speeches), and admires his management of the 
siege-engines at Zeugminon and his prudence in not taking precipitate action. 

The fourth paragraph continues the graphic account of the siege of Zeugminon. The 
key theme is the way in which the emperor was the target of the enemy arrows. 

The first half of the fifth paragraph dwells on the process of restoration of the 
ancient Pax Romana, and the second half introduces the theme of two recent victories, 
one in the East and one in the West. 

The sixth paragraph continues to praise these two recent victories, one in the East 
against the Turks, and one in the West against the Germans and Venetians who had 
besieged Ancona. At first Eustathios switches back and forth between accounts of these 
two victories, apparently unsure which is more worthy of acclamation. Eventually he 
decides that the victory at Ancona is the more noteworthy, especially since the emperor 
did not even have to be present to influence the outcome. Rumour of the earlier, eastern 
victory has led to this second victory in the West. The paragraph develops an extended 
metaphor of victory giving birth to victory. 

In the seventh paragraph, which I consider a continuation of the previous one, 
Eustathios elaborates the theme of two victories, one *over here' in the East at Phil- 
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adelphia, one over there in the West at Ancona. He contrasts the bloodiness of the 
western victory with the bloodlessness of the eastern one, and praises the emperor for 
sparing the eastern foe by introducing an analogy — the emperor is like a boxer who is 
able to prevent his opponent from gaining the advantage without striking any blows. 

The eighth paragraph introduces a medical image, talking of the swollen insolence 
of the barbarians and the effect that the emperor has upon them. It ends by touching on 
the topic of the Normans of Sicily and previous shipwrecks that they have suffered, and 
climaxes in the shackling of the Normans and Turks at the hands of the emperor. 

While on the subject of the Germans (the besiegers of Ancona), Eustathios uses the 
ninth paragraph to bring to mind the passage in 1147 of the German Crusaders through 
the Byzantine empire; these Germans had merely adopted the guise of friendship, 
although in fact they planned to attack their Byzantine hosts. The paragraph concludes 
with the 'ship of state' metaphor. The emperor's enemies are represented as a wave 
which threatened to knock the steering-oar out of the helmsman's hands; but this was 
prevented by God, who had found the right man to act as helmsman. 

The tenth paragraph also deals with the German crusade. In particular, Eustathios 
gloats over the failure of the Crusaders to obtain their objective, ostensibly to free the 
Holy Land from the Turkish invaders but in reality to take Constantinople. Fear of the 
emperor and admiration of the city have prevented this, the emperor has given his 
command, and the Crusaders have let go of their high hopes and fled in fear. 

Paragraph eleven continues the rhetor's account of the hostility of the westerners. 
The emperor has confined them to their homeland, and forced them to fear for their 
own possessions. They also fear the possibility of a war with the Byzantines. Manuel is 
then praised for this famous counterstance. 

In the twelfth paragraph the orator again praises the emperor's stand against the 
westerners and his other enemies. First he uses an analogy of the man who confines 
rather than shoots at a wild beast. He then points out that men such as Alexander and 
Julius Caesar would not have been great unless they had shown aggressive initiative. 
The emperor is praised for scattering some of his enemies (those at Ancona), and 
confining others (the westerners not involved in the siege) to their own land; he 
increases his domain at the expense of the westerners by preparing war against them. 
The Venetians are singled out for their slavishness, treachery and cowardice. 

Beginning with the thirteenth paragraph, the orator pays further attention to the 
siege of Ancona. This theme continues for the following six paragraphs. His aim, he 
claims, is to express to the full the terror experienced by the antagonists. The Germans 
have received no part of Ancona's land except that soil in which large numbers of them 
are buried. He then focuses on the Anconitans’ faith in the emperor, which led them to 
prevail, and singles out the qualities of the emperor that inspired that faith. The Ancon- 
itans are as enduring as if they were made of bronze. 

The theme of the fourteenth paragraph is that the success of the Anconitans in 
staving off their besiegers is due to their imitation of the emperor, who is enduring and 
unyielding. Faith in him has given them wings, i.e., raised their spirits. 
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In paragraph fifteen the orator introduces the subject of the Italians who came to 
aid Ancona, and asserts that if the emperor himself had been present, the Anconitans 
would surely have been uplifted by the sight of him; but the fact that he was not, and 
that they made themselves his slaves all the same, is altogether more remarkable. The 
Anconitans are praised once more for risking danger on the Byzantines' behalf. They 
will now be enrolled by the emperor as friends, for the emperor knows how to win over 
friends, even how to make those of other races forget their kinship and inheritances. For 
the Anconitans the emperor's name ranks above all others, much to the displeasure of a 
certain king, not mentioned by name (but who must surely be the master-mind behind 
the siege, Frederick Barbarossa). The emperor is the vessel of the Anconitans' choice. 

The sixteenth paragraph focuses on the deeds of Aldruda Frangipane, Countess of 
Bertinoro, who helped lift the siege. Our rhetor considers it natural for men to struggle 
against an enemy; but it is more remarkable when a woman takes up the fight and is not 
afraid to face swords. Aldruda's accomplishment is even greater than that of the Bib- 
lical heroines Judith and Jael, who used treachery to kill, and then only a single man. 
Unlike the good women of Solomon's proverbs, this woman appeared of her own 
accord. Aldruda is compared with the Amazons, Queen Artemisia of Halikarnassos, 
Atalanta and Arganthone the huntresses, the Parthian Rhodogoune and, as a climax, the 
Queen of Sheba. The point of this last comparison is that the queen had to be convinced 
of the king's wealth and wisdom before she handed over her spices and gold. 

The theme of paragraph seventeen is the power of the emperor to draw others into 
fighting on his behalf; it is as if he had a charm or song which persuaded the Ancon- 
itans to die for him. Such ideas are followed by the development of a concept which is 
closely connected to $18: the name of Ancona will be proverbial, implying ‘ill-fortune’ 
for the Germans. 

With the eighteenth paragraph Eustathios ostensibly winds up the subject of the 
victory at Ancona, saying that it is for others to expand upon it further, and passes to the 
subject of the bloodless victory at Philadelphia. The emperor, of course, alone foresaw 
what would happen at Ancona; it is his duty to conquer always, even if this constant 
striving is a source of pain. The second half of the paragraph, which could legitimately 
be regarded as separate, treats of the way in which Manuel has prevented any alliance 
of his Ishmaelite (i.e., Turkish and other Muslim) enemies. 

The nineteenth paragraph apostrophises the Turks (this time represented by the 
mythical ancestor of their race, Perses), and asks them whether they wish to experience 
the emperor's friendship; this they may experience, except for those for whom the 
emperor forbids it; they may even, so to speak, enjoy the ties of marriage among 
themselves, but only those ties that the emperor dictates. It will not be possible to travel 
to the emperor uncommanded. 

In the twentieth paragraph, the third to concentrate on the victory against the Turks, 
Eustathios proclaims that the emperor has scattered the enemy's battle-formations; 
indeed he is like a shepherd who on the one hand gathers his flock, but on the other 
scatters wolves. In a further comparison Eustathios compares Manuel's achievement to 
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that of David against the Moabites. Manuel has reduced the Turks to slavery and led 
them into captivity; his concern is to prevent their ancient audacity and keep the peace; 
he prevents rebellion and loves the peaceful like a father, raining his goodness like 
manna upon them; those who seek to rebel receive bitterness instead of the sweetness 
that Manuel dispenses to the peaceful. 

The twenty-first paragraph is noteworthy for a series of three images. He compares 
the Turks to a tree with many offshoots, each of them separately attempting to destroy 
Constantinople, but swept away as by a wind through fear of the emperor. 

Paragraph twenty-two continues the thought of the previous one, and should per- 
haps be regarded as a continuation of it rather than a separate paragraph. Although the 
advice to the Turks had been to come together into a single unbreakable bundle, as it 
were, they were now even more deeply divided. 

In the sixth paragraph to deal with the emperor's bloodless victory against the 
Turkish alliance of 1173, the twenty-third of the speech, the orator continues by 
reworking the themes he has already introduced (the Turks are like rebellious slaves, 
they tried to act with one purpose and so on) as well as introducing a comparison with 
the Hydra of Lerna; the Turks are in this way compared to that many-headed beast of 
many hands, which in mythology was slain by Herakles as his second labour, as well as 
to Typhon. Eustathios in his enthusiasm not only represents the Turks as prostrating 
themselves at the emperor's feet, but also as shuddering at the sword that has been 
drenched in their blood; perhaps he intends us to think of Manuel’s earlier expeditions 
against them. 

The paragraph then introduces a new theme: the emperor has additional hands, 
those of the imperial heir Alexios; this introduces two and a half further paragraphs 
devoted to the imperial heir. 

With the twenty-fourth paragraph, Eustathios relinquishes the subject of the Turks 
and their unsuccessful alliance against Byzantium, and focuses on the upbringing of the 
emperor’s son. This includes a reworking of the topos of the sun. The prince-sun's fire 
consumes the enemy, causing them to collapse like melting wax. On the other hand, for 
the subjects of the empire, the sun-prince shines benevolently, bringing life. In this 
passage Eustathios is able to work in a reference to the battle for the Achaians’ ships of 
Iliad, Book 16. The paragraph concludes with the suggestion that others of Alexios’ 
generation cannot compare to him, even those who are now young men; he is like his 
father, dynamic and enduring, and the others cannot imitate his movements. Finally, 
says the orator, Alexios displays depth of thought and manly sagacity. 

The twenty-fifth paragraph comprises a single laudatory period praising the heir 
Alexios, which creates a climax, capping the previous paragraph and forming a high 
point of rhetoric towards the end of the speech. 

In the twenty-sixth paragraph Eustathios apostrophises the patriarch, Michael IHI 
Anchialos (patriarch 1170-8), and asks him to pray for the emperor. He also suggests 
that the patriarch’s hands lie heavy upon the barbarians. Should the patriarch raise his 
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hands to pray for Manuel, the emperor's hands will become steadier and stronger 
against his enemies. 

The twenty-seventh paragraph (p. 69) continues the theme of the patriarch’s prayer: 
the orator compares Michael and Manuel to Moses and Joshua respectively, and he 
suggests what the patriarch might say, introducing a metaphor of incense and myrrh, the 
point of similarity between the prayer and incense being that both are borne aloft to 
God. The paragraph then introduces a new theme, that of the patriarch's weapons 
against his enemies, beginning with his mercy and charity. He is then praised for his 
vigour in fasting, by which the enemy who is not in fleshly form (presumably the 
Devil) is overthrown. His sighs to God terrify this enemy, his tears wash away his opp- 
osition to him. He assists the emperor in his battles. The paragraph then concludes with 
a rhetorical question: who else should have done this, other than the patriarch, inspired 
by Manuel's example, and with Manuel to effect the achievement of his prayers? 

The final, summatory paragraph again invokes the image of the two victories, one in 
the East and one in the West, and Eustathios briefly reworks the image of the emperor 
as the sun. He later turns to another topos, the emperor's sweat on his subjects’ behalf, 
and metaphorically bids the emperor to wash off the sweat and rest a while. Eustathios 
then mentions the substance that counters the action of sweat, the dry dust which is 
blown on to the emperor in his battles. Before the conclusion of the speech is reached, 
Eustathios makes due mention of the River Jordan, marking the speech as an Epiphany 
oration (see the introduction, Occasions for Panegyric) — he bids the emperor immerse 
himself in this river and receive signs from heaven — a heavenly voice and a vision of 
the Trinity. The oration concludes with a final prayer for a life without harm for the 
emperor and a long reign. 

When it comes to assigning a date to this oration, there is no great difficulty. The 
references to the successful outcome of a siege of Ancona against the Germans, and to a 
Turkish alliance against Byzantium, both of which can be dated to 1173, and the 
reference to the River Jordan at the end of the speech, suggest a date of Epiphany 
(January 6) 1174. 


The Epiphany Oration 


[W 261/R92] A rhetorical speech of His Beatitude the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, 
Lord Eustathios of Kataphloron, to the Emperor Lord Manuel Komnenos. 

1. Archelaos (a man who was distinguished in speech, and was able both to visit and to 
be seen by the royal face) rejoiced in Alexander the Great, and did not cease mar- 
velling at his deeds. He even travelled on the king's journeys, and subsequently wrote 
them down in his account, ‘The Description of the Land trodden upon by Alexander'. 
Archelaos was indeed most blessed, and a man of whom I am extremely envious; but 
so much the more I must rank among the blessed the one who follows you, and 
measures the earth walked upon by you, most sublime Emperor, and is able to trace the 
pathways trodden by you. But if the particulars of your journey are impossible to trace 
out, and your tracks will not also be known, | am, however, bringing them to mind; 
and in truth your steps go far afield without end," and the tracks of your expeditions, 
although these form a complex network in some ways, and are such as to open the 
territory of the Romans to infinity, are nevertheless kept in measure all the same, like 
the whole earth, and having a boundary, they are subject to limitation together with 
everything else, being compelled in that respect [R93], and only in that respect, to be 


® Regel transcribed and edited the manuscript of this speech, his no. VI (Escorialensis graecus 
265 = Y-II-10 old style, fols 147r-157r) as reading Tot karà PdAdipov, believing this to be a 
reference to a period spent by Eustathios in the monastery of St Floros. First to realise that karà 
$Aopov should be read KaradAdpov was G. Stadtmüller in his ‘Michael Choniates Metropolit 
von Athen’, in Orientalia Christiana 33, 2 (1934), p. 140; this view was upheld by P. Wirth in BZ 
56 (1963), pp. 235-6, ‘Nikolaos ho Kataphloron und nicht Nikolaos ho kata Phloron, Eustathios 
ho Kataphloron and nicht Eustathios ho kata Phloron'. Wirth drew attention to the absence of the 
grave accent over the second a of kata- in the principal manuscript. A. Kazhdan and S. Franklin 
(‘Eustathios of Thessalonica’, p. 117) proposed that Eustathios had received the name Tov 
KatadAdpov to define him as a pupil of Nicholas Kataphloron, paiotwp Tv pnrópov of 1156- 
1159/60 (see R. Browning, ‘The patriarchal school’, pp. 18-9), a practice elsewhere attested 
among the Byzantines. This is a more attractive hypothesis than that of Regel. 

^ The rhetor develops a comparison between Manuel and Alexander the Great by comparing 
himself to someone he claims to have been a member of Alexander's great eastern expedition, the 
topographer Archelaos (see Diogenes Laertios 2.17). That Archelaos accompanied Alexander is a 
deduction on the part of Eustathios. Naturally the listener, when the name ‘Archelaos’ was first 
pronounced, would think of this as an adulatory title for the emperor (‘leader of the people’). 
Eustathios is therefore showing his penchant for a double-entendre or pun. 

85 Wirth has detected an echo of Romans 11.33 here, which reads in part: kat dveEtyviaotor at 
óo auToO, ‘And his paths are impossible to track.’ Also Psalms 76.20 LXX (MT): kai rà iyvy 
cov oU yvoc8rcovrat, ‘and your tracks will not be known.’ cf Job 29.16: ¿yò funy tatip 
d&vváTuv, Sikny 8€ ñv ook jev, éEuxv(aoa, ‘I was the father of the poor, and I investigated the 
case of which I had no knowledge.’ 

% Perhaps, as Wirth supposes, there is an echo of Psalm 17.37 LXX (18.36 MT) here, which 
says: érrÀáTwvas rà &uafiiuará pov vrrokáTo pov, ‘You have broadened my steps beneath me.’ 
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circumscribed by a boundary." Thus too the sun measures its deployments and fills the 
whole universe with wonder. Most blessed on account of these things is the orator who 
accompanies your expedition and matches his words to your forays, and who not only 
has a view of the acts of every day, but also learns words from face to face and is 
wholly inspired by the imperial virtues, one whom I would call an attendant of God, 
because he follows the track of the divinely-possessed emperor and his sublime 
footsteps, and is a describer of greatness and a writer [W262] who depicts enormous 
trophies, and a painter of great truth and excellence, one who brings to mind the glory 
that is worthy to be sung. If only it were possible for me myself to be one of these men 
and to travel with you, the sun of the world,” and to partake of your accessible light; 
for thus I would have taken myself along on the great journey, extending myself on 
each occasion in words, and by adding light, increasing the light of nature. I desired to 
see you shining brightly with the gleam of weapons and hurling lightning upon the bar- 
barian, in order that | might mirror your heroic magnificence in such a fine mirror, the 
magnificence that you yourself efface with your truly marvellous nature, just as direct 
light effaces a shadow. Especially therefore, insofar as the truth has exceeded the 
imagination, 1 longed to be present as you marshalled companies and straightened the 
battle array and adopted a plan for battle and rode off into an encounter and prepared 


8 Eustathios is taking the opportunity to play on the name ‘Archelaos’ in another sense, because 
the idea that the universe is infinite was put forward by a natural philosopher of that name 
(Diogenes Laertios 2.17). 

88 The phrase ‘sun of the world’ is a metaphor for ‘emperor’. The comparison of the emperor with 
the sun is an established topos of the period, one that Eustathios uses five times in this oration. It 
is used frequently by writers such as John Syropoulos (of Isaac II Angelos, see M. Bachmann, 
Die Rede des Johannes Syropulos an den Kaiser Isaak Il Angelos (Dissertation Munich 1935) p. 
23 n. 1 (non vidi; cit. Kazhdan and Franklin) and the poet Theodoros Prodromos (see W. 
Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos (Vienna, 1974) pp. 101-103). 

For a history of the comparison of the emperor with the sun, see E.H. Kantorowicz, ‘Oriens 
Augusti — Lever du roi’ in DOP 17 (1963), pp. 119-177. We have in this speech not so much a 
genuine attempt to identify the emperor with the sun god (as in the days of Constantine I), as we 
have a formulaic expression of flattery: the sun god is unconquered, rising every day without fail. 
There is a further image, one of the world's depending upon the emperor in the same way as 
crops are dependent on the sun for their growth. There is a third association of course, one that is 
stressed in the 1176 Epiphany oration, the dazzling brilliance that the emperor and the sun have in 
common. Also, as Hórandner points out, Christ was often represented by the Church Fathers as 
the sun, and this invites a comparison between the emperor and Christ. 

What seems to have been a Komnenian development was a ritual called the prokypsis, in 
which the emperor and his family would appear from behind curtains on an illuminated dais in 
response to popular acclamations. This took place on numerous important occasions, including 
Christmas and Epiphany; we can surmise that the practice of comparing the emperor to the sun in 
the Epiphany orations may have arisen out of these popular acclamations at Epiphany. 
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mighty warfare and cast down the enemy. If ever Homeric Kalliope?’ sought to find a 
man who would move around a grievous war unharmed and unwounded, I would have 
been such a man at this time, with you assigning Athena, O most manly and most 
understanding of emperors, as a helper for me, with your mixture of all kinds of 
manliness and understanding, and averting the hail of missiles.” Then I would have 
departed, after gaining much knowledge and the good fortune to be an eyewitness of 
the raising of huge trophies, which can be the subject of great boasting for those who 
hear. I would also have mentioned the spoils, like those from the corpses of the enemy 
there [R94], and, after recording them, I would have set them up, after the manner of 
erecting trophies, as a record for my readers. 

2. But although that was what I prayed for, a certain change of fortune”! opposes and 
curtails this desire. Since therefore the many matters that weigh down my feet both 
hinder the desired journey and make me stay fast in one place,” although I have only 
recently ceased from making long journeys on my own behalf and rested for a little 
while, breaking off for a brief respite, 1 will present myself and be seen. Even though I 
have fallen short of the blessed state of Archelaos, I shall come to the same point as 


® Kalliope is ranked first among the Muses, the nine goddesses of music and poetry in Hellenic 
mythology, being the Muse of epic poetry and eloquence. She is therefore, as the Muse of Homer, 
the most appropriate Muse to deal with the subject of war. 
9? These lines should be compared with iad 4.539-42: 

€v6a Kev OUKETL épyov åvůp óvácavro peTeA0ív, 

ós Tus ET’ GBANTOS Kal ávoóraTos óčét xaXAkà 

vevot karà péocov: dyor S€é é TMaddAds 'AOrvn 

xetpós éAobo', aùTàp BeAéov drepikot épwńv. 
*There no longer could a man who was in the toil make light of it, one who still unstruck and 
unwounded by sharp bronze would whirl around in the middle, but Pallas Athena would lead 
him, taking him by the hand and deflecting the rush of arrows.' This explains the reference to 
Athena which follows: the emperor *provides' the Greek protector-goddess of warriors in battle 
to prevent his own forces from coming to harm. As a further point of comparison there is /liad 
17.561-2 (Menelaos is speaking): Poivié, drTa yepaié maAavyevés, el yap ' A0rvm / oin 
KapTos poi, BeXéov &' dámepókot épuriv, *Phoinix, old father born long ago, if only Athene 
would give me strength, and ward off the rush of missiles'. Eustathios's choice of metaphor 
results in a vivid image of the goddess standing over him to protect him in the emperor's battles. 
| The concept of mepuréTeta. will be familiar to students of Greek tragedy and readers of 
Aristotle's Poetics (see especially chapter 11 of that work). For a discussion, see in the first place 
the commentary of D. Lucas on the Poetics (Oxford 1972). Because the change of fortune in the 
most notable Greek tragedies is from good to bad, Eustathios may be suggesting that it is 
unfortunate that things have turned out in such a way that he has not been able to accompany the 
emperor on his expeditions. A certain halting effect has been lost in the translation, imparted by 
the alliteration mrepvré reta ... Tool ... repí(o6ov TapaTosicet ... Teptdpduwv. 
?? This may be an allusion to Eustathios’s duties at Constantinople, in particular in the so-called 
‘patriarchal school’. On this, see the Introduction and note 1 on the Oration on a Drought. 
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famous Solomon,” and | shall encounter you sitting on a throne of justice,” seen all 
around by peoples from everywhere and blazing forth with every kind of blossoming of 
the Graces.” And I myself will not even consider the external decoration which 
surrounds you, like the imperial garments, because you do not wish the greatness of 
your majesty to reside in these, [W263] like that Lydian during the time of Solon who 
boasted of the things with which he was adorned for beauty, and thought all merit lay 
in these outward trappings.” But I will marvel at the other adornment of your majesty, 
which does not belie the adornment with which it has been joined, that arises from 
great worldly pomp. 1 will not labour greatly?! over the phosphorescent beads of pearls 
and the valuable flashes from the stones and gold gleaming like the sun, and the silver 
smiling with the light of the moon, with which the holiness of your majesty has 
adorned you in the image of God, but I will marvel at these living pearls and stones, 
chosen from the whole earth, and the other materials of similarly great worth, these 
first-fruits of great nations, which encircle your crown.?* Oh, the varied nature of their 


?! Wirth has emended the ZoAdvt of the manuscripts to ZoXoyóvrt. This is appropriate when one 
considers the ‘throne of justice’; cf Wirth 266/83, and note 129 below for a reverse emendation. 
% Regel sees a reference here to the Proverbs (of Solomon) in ém @pdvou Stkatoawvns (see LXX, 
16.12): BSéAvypa BacuXet ó ToLdv kaká, uerà yàp 8ukavooóvns érouidCerat 0póvos dpxfis, 
‘Hateful to the king is the man doing evil, for the throne of the kingdom is prepared with justice.’ 
Wirth proposes an echo of Proverbs 20.8, which begins: órav BaciAeUs 8(katos kabion ém 
póvov ... ‘When a just king sits on his throne ... However, the idea of ‘throne of justice’ recurs 
frequently in LXX: Psalm 9.5, Psalm 88.15, Psalm 96.2 and Proverbs 25.5 and Isaiah 9.6. Not 
surprisingly, some of the Church Fathers employ the image — Eusebios (saepissime), Athanasios, 
Origen, Asterius, John Chrysostom, Didymus Caecus, John Damascene and Cyril of Alexandria. 
°° The ‘Graces’ personified the qualities imparting beauty and charm in Hellenic mythology. 

% This refers to the supposed meeting of Kroisos, king of Lydia, and the Athenian statesman 
Solon (Herodotos 1.30-3). Kroisos supposed himself the most fortunate man in the world on 
account of his wealth, but Solon named others who he thought deserved this description better. 
Note the rhetorical figure of praeteritio, or paralepsis, in which the speaker claims to be 
passing over something but mentions it nevertheless, a figure that Hermogenes recommends for 
expressing modesty. 

** The jewels that encircle the emperor’s crown are the representatives of the nations that have 
showed respect for him by sending their ambassadors to Constantinople. On ‘palace diplomacy’ 
see J. Shepard, ‘Byzantine Diplomacy, AD 800-1204: Means and Ends’, in Byzantine Diplomacy: 
Papers from the Twenty-fourth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Cambridge, March 1990 
(Aldershot 1992) pp. 41-7. Byzantine emperors encouraged the princes of other nations to send 
envoys, who would be shown around the opulent palaces and the impenetrable walls of the city, 
before being granted an audience with the emperor accompanied by ceremonies that were 
calculated to cow and impress them. Such a stream of foreign envoys was typical of peacetime 
diplomacy, and mention of it reflects the irenic policy followed by Manuel in the mid-1170s. For 
the phraseology, cf. Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Antiquitates Romanae 1,15.1 (accepting Jacoby's 
emendation of otaupuipact): mepieípEavTes KUKAW OTELPAOL ToO UNSéva TÔ vápart meAáCew, 
‘enclosing it in a circle with garlands, so that no one might approach the water.’ Another 
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garments! Oh, the different tongues! It seems to me that all of the dispersed nations are 
represented here. And I have come to know the Scythian,” and he is not a stranger to 
my sight, and the Paionians and the Dalmatians and everything that neighbours these 
peoples as well, and these men are accustomed to be fellow-slaves, but there are not a 
few [R95] who are enrolled among our own slaves, whom you yourself, after acquiring 
them as prisoners of war, have honoured with servitude. | know well also the son of 
Hagar, '' the fleshy weighty one, and the man from among the Armenians who knits 
together his eyebrows and shows his inner depths with a treacherous kind of look,” 
and the Indian too, slightly tinged with black, and the Ethiopian with his whole skin 


possibility is Nonnus, Dionysiaca book 44.110: otéwpatt 8' óAkaío Kedadtp KukduoaTo 
KdSpov, ‘he encircled the head of Kadmos with a trailing crown.’ 

” By ‘Scythian’ Eustathios probably means ‘Cuman’, referring to the ancient people who dwelt 
in the same parts, north of the Danube and on the western shore of the Black Sea. He seems to be 
saying that embassies from this nomadic Turkic people were common. 

10 By ‘Paionians’ Eustathios means the Hungarians; again he uses the name of the people who 
dwelt in (approximately) the same parts in ancient times, as was the Byzantine custom, followed 
by both John Kinnamos and Niketas Choniates. As for ‘Dalmatians’, he may be lumping together 
the genuine Dalmatians, inhabitants of the former Hungarian territory of Dalmatia, with other 
Slavic peoples of the region, most notably the Serbs of Zeta and Rascia.The point seems to be 
that the Hungarians and Serbs, like the other neighbouring peoples, are slaves in the eyes of the 
Byzantines, but not a few are actually slaves of Byzantium. 

We also seem to have here a reference to a treaty, or treaties, in which the Hungarians and 

Serbs who were prisoners of war obtained their freedom in return for their overlords’ acceptance 
of Manuel as their suzerain; *vassalage' is a relatively new concept to the Byzantines of the 
period, but one with which the early Komnenian emperors became increasingly familiar, 
following increased contact with westerners. An orator such as Eustathios might well represent it 
as ‘slavery’ or ‘servitude’, either as hyperbole or because the Greek tongue had a limited number 
of options with which to represent the idea. The most accurate term for ‘vassal’ was the loan- 
word Ai¢Los, but Eustathios may have had reasons to avoid using this term. The alternative term 
was Sovdos é0cAó80uUAos or merely é6cAó80vAos, in which the idea of ‘slavery’ is clearly apparent. 
10 Eustathios means those supposedly descended from Ishmael, son of Abraham and the 
concubine Hagar or Agar (16.1-16), known variously as the Ishmaelites or the Agarenes. As the 
Arabs maintained that they were descendants of Ishmael, and they were Muslim, these terms 
therefore come to be synonyms for ‘Muslim’. The terms in the twelfth century are usually used of 
the Turks, both the Turkoman nomads and their Seljuk overlords. 
V? The next people to be represented are the Armenians, especially those of the kingdom of 
Lesser Armenia centred on Cilicia, ruled by the barons of the Roupenid clan. For Byzantino- 
Armenian affairs see especially Sirarpie der Nersessian, ‘The Kingdom of Cilician Armenia’ in A 
History of the Crusades 3, ed. K. Setton (Philadelphia, 1962), pp. 630-60; also Chalandon pp. 
417-20, 426-36, 441-3, 527-9, 531-3 and Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 215-6. In recent history 
the Roupenid prince, Mleh, had inflicted a humiliating defeat on the Byzantines led by the 
governor of Kilikia Constantine Kalamanos (Choniates 140, Kinnamos 286). This explains the 
description of the Armenians as insolent. 
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burnt dark’, and those dainty ones from among the Franks, ^ the lordly ones, and the 
others, over and above them, of all kinds. The Italian race'™ is a proud one; and I know 
these men from experience; but that envoy of a different kind of speech confuses me, 
and the one after him and the one after that. And there are numerous others of this kind, 
themselves an unusual race of a different tongue, a strange sight, like nothing we are 
accustomed to, causing amazement by the novelty of their garments and attracting the 
attention of the listener by the alien nature of their language, and fixing the gaze of the 
viewer upon them because of the novelty of the sight, these men who have come from 
the outermost part of the earth, and from unexpected places, for whom the business of 
addressing them cannot be achieved without every tongue stumbling on account of 
strangeness and the twittering sound of their names. Nor would an interpreter readily 
be found to assist [W264] in suggesting the purpose of the embassy. Thus these men 
are a rare thing to see, and such as formerly this city of Constantine kept at a distance. 
But now even these men have come themselves to your side to intercede with you, and 
they have been added to your crown as a fresh adornment, and they overwhelm the 
spectator, like a valuable stone borne in pride of place to be marketed. I marvel 
especially at this adornment of yours, most sublime Emperor, the living finery,'°° and 
the eloquent raiment, most valuable; and I call it an adornment in fact, because it is the 
tribute due to the office of judge of all the world, and | believe no marvel more blessed 
than this, and I declare, with reference to the saying of Solomon, that every honour is 
unworthy of the emperor," and I use as an allegory these stones, which even if I am 
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9? Even Indians and Ethiopians present their embassies to the emperor. This is not surprising 
when one considers the presence of Christian kingdoms in those parts. The orator stresses in 
particular the darkness of their skin, which makes them different and therefore exotic. ‘Ethiopian’ 
may be a generic term for ‘black African’. 

' We should be on our guard against understanding ‘Germans’ by the word Feppavoi; contem- 
porary writers (Kinnamos, Choniates) apply the word to the Franks, and use ’Adapdavot of the 
Germans proper (cf. p. 105 of this speech). See H. Ditten, ‘“Germanen” und “Alamanen” in 
antiken und byzantinischen Quellen', in Griechenland-Byzanz-Europa. Ein Studienband, ed. J. 
Hermann, H. Kópstein and R. Müller (Berlin 1985) pp. 20-31. 

75 By ‘Italians’ here Eustathios may mean the Normans, who in 1174 controlled Southern Italy 
and Sicily. One might expect the northern Italians to be referred to, as elsewhere (in the Agnes of 
France speech, for example), as ‘Ligurians’. The Normans were a perennial problem for the Byz- 
antine empire. Eustathios claims to have had experience of them. That is possible, for some were 
mercenaries in the empire and there were disaffected Norman magnates living in Constantinople 
as well. However, the word ‘Italian’ is used in the more general sense of ‘Latin’ in the 1176 
Epiphany oration (811). 

16 The phrase éjipuxos kóopos is found in Diogenes Laertios and Plutarch; cf. Plato, Timaeus 
30b/7-8: róv8e TOV Kdopov Lov éqipvxov évvovv, ‘this living finery, with a soul and a mind.’ 
107 Regel finds a reference here to Proverbs 3.18, which says of wisdom in the Septuagint 
version: nâv 8€ tiptov oUk dELov aùTñs €ot.v. ‘Everything valuable is not worth as much as it’. 
Note that a masculine avtot, standing for the emperor, has been substituted for avtijs, which in 
the original text refers to ‘wisdom’ which is feminine in Greek, so that Eustathios says in his 
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silent, will now speak for themselves.” They will each speak aloud something and this 
takes many forms, and each one [R96] something great, about the one for whose sake 
they have come as slaves and envoys, some of them full of fear, putting themselves 
forward in supplication because of the things that they dread, which take many forms in 
relation to the past, and the affairs that exist in the present, and to what lies in the 
future. ? The one who is struggling for his own race to survive in the future calls 
attention to their past suffering and (asks that) their pain should not be exacerbated, and 
that they should not experience worse things on a second occasion; another begs to 
escape the present fear; another to whom mercy has until now been shown entreats that 
this may also continue in addition in the future; and there is no one who falls 
completely out of the range of future events, since they are all seeking for safety in the 
days to come. Thus a great fear has taken hold of these people: they know that it is only 
necessary for the commander-in-chief to nod in their direction, and a terrible thing has 
already been accomplished against them; he spoke, and it happened, he had only to 
wish and it was done. For it is possible to apply that ancient saying here: no sooner said 
than done.'!! And the act was accomplished at the same time as the nod, and not even a 
word was wasted. ? And thus, although fear has not turned these men into stone (for 
they are still warmed by hope), it has nevertheless bathed them in a deep pallor. Others, 
acting as envoys, have come cheerfully with gifts, and the contributions that they bring 
are many and varied. Some arrive owing tribute, which time has long since removed 


speech: máv è tipov ook dEvov avroO otiw. Wirth also draws attention to Proverbs 8.11, 
which says: kpe(ocov yap codia A(Onv moAvTeAQv, TGV SE TipLoV ovK d£Lov avTfis éoTiv, 
‘Wisdom is better than precious stones, and everything valuable is not worth as much as it.’ 

1% Eustathios seems to be fond of this passage of the New Testament, Luke 19.40, in which 
Christ, upon being told by the Pharisees to keep his disciples quiet, says, 'I tell you, if they keep 
quiet, the stones themselves will start shouting.' The same passage will be invoked in the 1176 
Epiphany oration (see the note on paragraph 21 of that oration for the Greek text). 

1° Regel in his apparatus criticus marks this passage as doubtful. I was able, however, to make 
some sense of the words, ‘(in many forms in relation to the past and) the things for which 
existence (TO etvat) is in what is established (TÔ €otTdvat) and the things which are in the future 
(TG €AAetv).” Regel was evidently unable to find a convincing emendation, so I would have the 
words stand as they are. Also one must note an example of the Hermogenic idea of abundance, 
amplification being created through variation for effect. 

1? Rege] and Wirth suggest an echo of Psalm 33.9 MT here (32.9 LXX): St aürós etmev, kai 
éyevri9ncav, avtds évere(Aaro kal ékrí(o8noav, ‘because he spoke, and they were created; he 
commanded and they were established’ (cf Psalm 148.5). 

IH For ‘that ancient saying’ see /liad 19.242. Agamemnon, the commander of the Panhellenic 
expedition to Troy, has given orders for gifts to be taken to Achilles. His minions hearken to his 
command: avtik’ érei' ápa uü6os Env reréAeovo SE Epyov, ‘As soon as the word was spoken, 
the deed was accomplished." 

1? cf. Matthew 12.36: nâv pia ápyóv 6 AaAjoovaw, ‘every idle word that they speak ..." 
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from the Roman dominion and caused to fade from the public law-tablets,' but your 
hand has brought to light and exacted it even from unwilling enemies. They also, in 
addition to their tribute, wisely honour you with additional gifts, classified as valuable 
and of such a kind as one ought to bow to, inside the imperial treasuries.''* It has been 
thought by others that this alone was more important than every other deed, to come 
into your presence, [W265] and revel in the sweet sight, and make obeisance and draw 
glory from this source. An aim of their great journey is to meet with the emperor and 
learn that he is the man whom rumour has depicted, a rumour which has reached even 
them; and they, comparing the archetype with those painted colours [R97], while they 
were amazed at the beautiful image of the painted record,! 15 have now ascertained with 
accuracy that you are indeed the fairest of men and the best of soldiers and the most 
powerful of rulers, of the kind that penetrates every place on earth with his excellence 
and attracts everyone to him. In order that 1 may contribute a parallel from the greatest 
of festivals, which precedes this panegyric of mine, it is like a star shining forth, and 
the bright light of your fame will go forth to every race, and they, following after this 
luminescence, arrive in your presence, and there they would halt.'' Then, determining 
the ancient wonders in you entirely, and being witnesses in a vivid manner to the truth 
of the words that they heard in their land about you," they go away most blessed, 
personally reporting this fine thing that they have seen, and being impressed by the 
truth of the spectacle, which is as great as they used to hear by repute. There are many 


15 The kúpßeus in fifth-century BC Athens were sets of wooden panels set up in public (in the 
agora) so that all the citizens could examine and familiarise themselves with the laws of the land. 
Other Greek poleis probably had such law tablets; some have survived from Gortyn in Crete. The 
meaning of the word has been extended here, however, to refer to all tablets on which laws were 
written, such as the famous Twelve Tables of ancient Roman law. 

114 This may refer to increased revenues from Asia Minor (Choniates 150), as well as new 
revenue from Hungary (cf. Constantine Manasses, ed. E. Kurtz, Vizantiskij Vremennik 12 (1905), 
p. 93, ‘the Roman state now truly returns to the Golden Age, now that the Pannonian land serves 
us and produces gold', trans. Magdalino, Empire, p. 460. Another possible source was Serbia. 

115 Manuel was the subject of many portraits (see P. Magdalino & R. Nelson, ‘The Emperor in 
Byzantine Art of the Twelfth Century', Byzantinische Forschungen 8 (1982), pp. 123-83; also, 
with specific examples, N. Oikonomides, ‘Pictorial propaganda in XIIth century Constantinople’, 
in Glas CCCXC de l'Académie serbe des sciences et les arts, Classe des sciences historiques, No. 
11, Belgrade 2001, pp. 93-102). Of these only four miniatures survive (see I. Spatharakis, The 
Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden 1976), pp. 208-230). They are in 
Vaticanus graecus 1176, fol. 11r (a manuscript of the synodal Ekthesis of 1166; for this see the 
commentary on $27 of the 1176 oration), fol. 11r and Vaticanus graecus 1851, fols. 1r, 2r and 7r. 

115 The reference to the ‘greatest of festivals’ towards the end of the sentence and the mention of 
the star with its bright light help identify the oration as an Epiphany oration, that is an oration 
celebrating the baptism of Christ, which is associated with Christmas. 

"7 Regel (followed by Wirth) compares this passage with John 3.32, in which John the Baptist 
talks about the one who will come from heaven, and John 21.24, where the Evangelist talks about 
the *other disciple, whom Jesus loved' (John 21.20). Neither of these suggestions is attractive. 
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of these envoys, calling on God to aid them in war against those who are wickedly 
opposed to them. They have needed your hands, against which enemies are powerless; 
it is a terrifying thing for them to fall as it were into the hands of the living God, 
through which fear is aroused in peoples everywhere on the earth.''* It is possible to 
see these armed hands stretched out as a defence against those fighting against you; it is 
possible to observe bravery and heroic prowess!? and immense force and the falling 
and breaking of enemies, and to see these hands stretched out in the forefront of the 
action; it is possible to see them beginning to cause fear in the battle for your enemies, 
and a quaking and a troubling of their hearts. And the banks on the far side of the 
Danube and that city," fast as a rock with its firm walls," join in speaking with me 
here, a city of such a kind that it might be considered proverbially unbreakable, and, 
because of the height of its buildings, small in area and without birds. ? This you 
surrounded in a circle? in the usual manner of a siege; but you held back your armed 
strength the while, permitting your manliness and its harshness to rest quietly [W266], 
and showing noble forbearance and cheerfulness, as you went around that city in a 
circle as [R98] the illustrious general Joshua once went around Jericho.'** Stretching 
your hand out yourself, and brandishing a club, you sent a great trembling up amongst 
those on the walls and bombarded them in a novel way, poisoning your words with 
threats, which deeds then began to follow.'? And you struck terror into their hearts, 


"8 This seems to be a reference to the shaking of the aegis, as it is related in the //iad. The aegis, 
in Greek mythology, was a kind of golden-tasselled goat-hide short cloak made by Hephaistos 
from the goat that suckled Zeus as a child, and used as a shield by Zeus; the shaking of this would 
strike fear into his enemies; indeed, it is used by the gods in the Ziad, by Athena at 2.447-9 and 
21.400-01, and by Apollo at 15.307-10 and 24.19-21. 

1" of Iliad 5.2: 80ke uévos kai 0ápoos, ‘he instilled bravery and prowess’. The same combin- 
ation of words recurs elsewhere in the Homeric poems. 

12 The Danube was the northern frontier of the Byzantine empire in Manuel's and Eustathios's 
day and the Hungarian feudal kingdom extended as far south as Zeugminon. 

121 These lines must refer to the earlier siege of Zeugminon (see Appendix II). 

12 Gopuis: Literally, ‘without birds’. The suggestion is that this fortress is so impregnable, being 
elevated on a mound, that not even birds can reach its heights. This is pure hyperbole. The word 
is more commonly spelt dopvos. The phrase is applied a couple of times in ancient geography; 7 
dopvos Aipvn (Aristotle, Mirabilium auscultationes 102.1, Strabo 24.4). The most famous lake 
bearing this name is Lake Avernus in Italy (made famous by Vergil's Aeneid Book 6); it was said 
to be birdless because of the poisonous fumes it emitted, as being near the entrance to Hades; 
here it seems rather that a comparison is being made to a hill-fort on the Indus called rj dopvos 
Térpa (Diodorus Siculus 17.85, Plutarch, Moralia 2.181C). 

13 Wirth suggests an echo of Psalm 118.11 LXX (117.11 MT), which says (of the Psalmist’s 
enemies): kukAocavTes ékÜkAoocdáv pe, ‘circling around they surrounded me.’ 

1^ This refers to the story of Joshua's capture of the city of Jericho; see Joshua 6.1-27. 

75 Eustathios suggests that Manuel made ‘threats’ (àmetAat) against those who were guarding the 
city of Zeugminon. Both Kinnamos and Choniates in their accounts, on the other hand, focus on 
the shouts of the defenders of the city; Kinnamos says that they ‘filled the air with their cries and 
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insofar as your threats discharged the poison of cowardice over the enemy, extending 
over them this fear-inspiring aegis" and proclaiming what was to come, the result of 
which lay in your hands. And when you saw them with their affairs turning out 
badly," and still walking proudly and reluctant to admit their final fall, you turned 
your threat into action and those words to guarantees, because there was no longer any 
need to rout with words those who should be overcome by war. And more swift than 
any word girding yourself with weapons, you put aside the honey of cheerfulness, 
storing it up to use in the next year, and became embittered against the barbarians. And 
more swiftly than any word the city succumbed, and to a man the crowd within it was 
brought low,'”* and a great trophy was raised. 

3. But O time, which has brought me to the point where I cannot enlarge on these 
imperial virtues because of my lack of ability in speaking, virtues on which others have 
lingered before me, but I myself come second, and it does not matter whether it is in 
time, or in my powers of speech. If it had been possible for me to say anything, 1 would 
not have shrunk from what has been said. According to the legislation of Solon!” it 
was wrong for an engraver of signet rings to keep stored away the impression of a fine 
ring which he had previously produced, but he was obliged to destroy it and not use it 
to produce a second impression; but there is an obligation to continually remember the 
sublime imperial acts, like those of God, and to keep them always like a sealstone with 
a brilliant impression and bring them to the notice of everyone; ^ and it is necessary to 
traverse these matters on many occasions, if indeed one is able to do so. Therefore I 
too, if 1 were able to flow freely in words, would have spoken of the imperial courage, 
the warmth of your bravery, your singularity in manliness and, as truly [R99] 
exceptional, your noble leap. 1 do not mean only the one in the city, but the leap from 
the river and from the warship onto land ahead of all the others, who trembled at your 
approach, a bound which indeed was also a guide into the land of our enemies and a 
leap over trenches, ?' to speak more appropriately, not achievable by the rest. Indeed, 


indistinct shouts’ (241, tr. Brand), whereas Choniates says that they resorted to abuse, ‘a base and 
womanish weapon’ (134, tr. Magoulias). The suggestion here is that the emperor himself made 
threats, and that these threats were carried out. 

1% qiyi8a: This is Regel's conjectural restoration for the part of the text (W266/68-70) which is 
imperfectly preserved. The translation follows this restoration. 

1? The verb dmo8vorrepóo is used frequently by John Chrysostom. 

75 Wirth has suggested here an echo of Isaiah 2.9, which says in part (in LXX): kai éxubev 
avOpwtos, kai éramewwoor dvrip, ‘And the ordinary man bows down (i.e, to idols), and the 
manly man abases himself." 

?? This is Regel’s emendation (the manuscript reading is ‘Solomon’). See also note 93. 

'? Eustathios goes on to contrast a law of Solon, in which it was forbidden to duplicate signet 
rings (Diogenes Laertios 1.57), to the situation of rhetors, who must constantly bring to mind the 
emperor's virtues. 

?! [t is tempting, with Wirth, to see here an echo of Plato, Kratylos 413a. This dialogue contains 
a discussion by Sokrates and Hermogenes of the significance of names. Hermogenes comments: 
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that place will be famous in song, and the imperial [W267] leap will be celebrated by 
our successors and will surpass the Thessalian leapings mentioned in the ancient songs. 
And neither the proverbial one, nor the one of Achilles"? would have been excluded 
from my narrative, nor would the imperial attack in the vanguard of all of them against 
the city. I would not have been silent about this achievement which characterises the 
champion,” the god-inspired attack, that rush of the eagle!” before all, as the sweet 
Muse would say, the placing and extending of ladders against the wall, where, when 
others were cowering, he alone was there to approach the rampart, and drew nigh and 
took his stand near the base of the siege-engine; and he did not let the Romans fall 
down in fear, but roused them to courage, and he made the scaling of the walls safe for 
them, and opened the descent to Hades? for the barbarians. Therefore let the reckless 
one, the great Alexander, fix the siege-ladder and let him go up it more boldly, and let 
that overly-bold man almost risk the danger of an unnecessary death, but my performer 
of great deeds and the greatest of emperors both commanded as general and showed his 
manhood, and besieged that notable city" alone, and did everything with prudent 
courage. There was no rashness anywhere and no danger, but the ladder was raised 


8okà Te Tj8r nakpórepa ToO mrpoorikovros EpwTdv Kal UTEp rà éokappéva GAdeoGa, ‘I think 
that I am asking too many questions and am leaping over the trenches.’ There is Libanios, oratio 
64 sect. 69/4-6: kai Ñ HEV taporpia pnoiv orép rà EokapLpeva Bavpáčovoa Tous TH THS|WaTL 
Tapióvras TO péTpov, ‘and the proverb expresses amazement at those who exceed what is 
normal in leaping.’ 

3? For the Thessalian Achilleus’s leap, see Iliad 21.269 and 302, where he tries to leap free of the 
River Skamandros, which is engulfing him; here the formula tdce ... émńða is employed. 

133 Eustathios is further inviting us to compare Manuel to the Homeric warriors of the Fiad, kings, 
princes and nobles who fought as the champions of the Achaians (i.e. Greeks). To them went the 
fame and glory, although their rank in any case obliged them to fight in the forefront. 

74 Wirth has detected an echo here of Deuteronomy 28.49, which reads in LXX: ¿máer küpvos 
émi oe é6vos pakpddev am’ éoxáTov TS ys woet öpunpa derob, ‘The Lord will lead against 
you a nation from afar, from the ends of the earth, like the swoop of an eagle.’ 

55 Regel finds an echo here of Isokrates, Helen 19.20, which contains the phrase cis Tùv d80v 
kaTáBacw. However, the phrase seems an obvious and common one. It recurs at, for example, 
Strabo 8.6.12; this author is cited more times in Eustathios's Homeric commentaries than any 
other save Homer himself and his scholiasts. 

36 The phrase omovSaia mós, ‘notable city,’ is characteristic of the Aristotelian writings. 

?? This sentence, unlike the opening sentences of the speech, where there is an implicit com- 
parison between Alexander and Manuel, contrasts Alexander's rash behaviour with the prudent 
behaviour of the emperor. Alexander was famed for his impulsiveness, typified by his storming 
of the rock of Chorienes in Sogdiana (Arrian 4.21; here he was responsible, like Manuel at 
Zeugminon, for supervising the construction of a siege ladder); but whereas Kinnamos gives us 
the impression that at the siege of Zeugminon Manuel was as impulsive as Alexander (he wanted 
to be the first to mount the siege-engine built to storm Zeugminon's walls), Eustathios represents 
him as no less bold but also acting according to a rational plan. In other words Eustathios is 
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under the guidance of himself as the architect and the one who managed its placement, 
and the city fell and the barbarian rashness declined together with it; and our affairs 
were in the ascendant. Thus there was one wise plan there also, and one imperial right 
hand conquered the hands of many, * both ours and those not ours, '? and it surpassed 
[R100] ours in manly excellence, and rendered those of the enemy useless and, to say it 
all, nerveless. 

4. I would also have set the flying of those missiles in a prominent place in my speech, 
the ones which were passing under the visible sun like great clouds; the missiles of our 
sublime sun were spreading out like falling snow, whirring so as to cause fear, but 
crying out that nothing was overshadowing him (the emperor), or the brightness of his 
mind, if only he would accomplish what was being zealously pursued. If therefore he 
was fighting as if under a shadow of such clouds, formed by the densely-packed enemy 
missiles that were released," 1 do not know whether anyone has ever made a speech 
about such things and said it aloud. But someone might have said, wishing to write in- 
dependently, that those missiles were given life, as it were, and knew where they were 
flying, and came to have understanding, and even felt that it was in some way shameful 
to touch the imperial body.'*! But I, putting this aside also, would have spoken like 
David of those missiles flying by day, of which our emperor was not afraid; but he 
allowed them to become fixed in his panoply, and his shield [W268] received many of 


advancing his own interpretation of the emperor's actions here, praising Manuel for the cardinal 
virtue of prudence. It is tempting to interpret his words as advice for the emperor to follow. 

138 This echoes Euripides’ Antiope, fr. 200.3 Nauck: codov yàp ëv Boveupa Tas TOAAGS xépas 
vikd, ‘for a wise plan conquers many hands.’ This fragment is also preserved by Kinnamos (p. 
45). This suggests that the saying was proverbial by Eustathios’s time. Alternatively there is 
Plutarch, An seni republica gerenda sit (Moralia 790 sect. A/5): coddv yap év Boúňevpa, ‘one 
wise plan,' and Philo Judaeus, Galen and Sextus Empiricus. 

13 This may be a reference to the presence of presumed foes within the empire’s boundaries such 
as Alexios Axouch (Choniates 183-6; Kinammos 265-70), and those pressing at the boundaries. 
1 Both Kinnamos, 241 and Choniates, 133 describe, albeit briefly, the hail of missiles (arrows in 
the main, but also stones) that the Byzantines encountered at the siege. Eustathios alludes to the 
fact that a hail of missiles like a cloud blotting out the sun is something of a topos in Greek (and 
Latin) literature. Similarly the comparison of missiles to snowflakes occurs first in Homer; sce 
Iliad 12.154-8 and 12.278-9, in which showers of stones are compared to a shower of snowflakes. 
As for the arrows creating shade, Regel asks us to compare Plutarch, Apophthegmata Laconica 
225b, which is part of a compilation of sayings of famous Spartans, in this instance of Leonidas. 
Upon being told that the arrows were so dense that they blotted out the sun, the Spartan king is 
alleged to have said that that was good, because then they would have shade in which to fight. 
Eustathios might equally be referring to Herodotos 7.226, where the same saying is attributed to a 
Spartan named Dienekes. 

4! The suggestion seems to be that if comparing arrows to clouds is an old fopos, the personi- 
fication of the arrows in this and the previous sentence is original: the arrows not only shy away 
from hitting the emperor, but their whirring sound is seen as a cry of praise for him. According to 
Hermogenes, personification is a device for adding 'sweetness' to the discourse. 
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them, and not even his four-crested helmet'*” was untouched by the casts, but he kept 


fast to his work, trusting to his equipment to protect him from missiles. And thus we 
would be able to exult in these things, if we were daring in our rhetoric and rich in our 
ability to speak; but reverence towards those who have gone before forestalls us from 
speaking ambitiously about them, for which reason we abandon our efforts in this 
direction, and go forward on the way we have chosen, not because we shrink from 
going in the tracks of others, to use the words of Kallimachos, but because, following 
the great Kalliope, we ‘avert the jostling of wheels’ to the best of our ability.'^ 

5. Again, there are many of these envoys in our sight, O greatest of emperors, who 
encircle your most sacred throne on all sides [R101], and who are sent to you needing 
assistance, since it is possible to find salvation from that source, if attempts to destroy 
them are imminent from somewhere. And they obtain the things that they desire, and, 
to quote David, help from the Holy One is sent to them, and succour from this new 
Zion,' and it is possible to see the realm of the Romans returning to the sovereignty of 
old, so that it is not only able to defend itself, but also to help those everywhere who 
are in need. And now we are in truth self-sufficient, and have returned to our whole 
inheritance and are proud, as we were in the beginning, when everything was subject to 
the Roman realm and it did away with wars as far as the boundaries of the earth.'?^ And 


'? For ‘the arrow by day’ see Psalm 90.5 LXX (91.5 MT). Eustathios employs Homeric imagery 
to describe the way in which the emperor’s armour was rained upon by arrows; odkos (Wirth 
267/35) and rerpádaAos (Wirth 268/36) are Homeric words for ‘shield’ and ‘helmet’. 
143 We have two echoes of earlier poetry in this part of the oration. The first is to Kallimachos — 
this is one of three places in Eustathios’s speeches in which a few verses of Kallimachos are 
preserved. The second allusion is to Homer’s /liad 23.422-8. 

The Kallimachos fragment is fr. 293 (quoted by Eustathios in his commentary on the //iad: 
Ta pù raTeobotv ápatat, / Ta oTe(Qetv, érépov 8' Lyvia pt Kad’ Oud, ‘Tread those paths on 
which chariots do not travel, and the tracks of others are not the same.’ It is also alluded to in 
Eustathios’s commentary on Pindar, and in his commentary on the /liad (commentary 4.787.9, 
where he is commenting on Ziad 23.584-5). The important idea is one of going or not going by 
the same route that someone has previously travelled. Regel also finds a direct allusion to the 
lines of the liad (23.422-8), where Antilochos challenges Menelaos in the chariot race in the 
funeral games for Patroklos. Antilochos risks colliding with him, and Menelaos is forced to 
swerve to avoid this; appropriately Eustathios invokes Kalliope as the Muse of epic poetry. 
14 Regel thought that there was an echo here of Psalm 121.2 (120.2 LXX). Closer, however, is 
Wirth's suggestion of Psalm 20.2 MT (19.3 LXX): é£&aroore(Aat oot Borjóevav éE dyiou kal ék 
wv àvriMáBovrÓ cov, “May he send you help from the sanctuary, and support you from Zion.’ 
The city of Constantinople is representated as the new Zion, a common /opos of the period. This 
Psalm is frequently quoted by the Church Fathers. 
145 Eustathios echoes the nostalgia for the days of the Pax Romana, when most of the known 
world was subject to Roman rule. We have in effect praise for the so-called Komnenian Restor- 
ation, at its peak during Manuel’s reign, although it was the result of the efforts of all three early 
Komnenoi (Alexios I, John II and Manuel). The theme of imperial restoration, a renovatio 
imperii Romanorum (a ‘reconquista’), occurs in many encomia delivered during the reigns of 
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these myriads of envoys who make supplication for themselves in person have been 
sent forth as an ornament of your crown. But who are these other envoys who present 
written documents and petitions swept in by the winds and, as one might say, hold out 
faggots of writings? Does this place treat them totally on similar terms, as they stand by 
your crown and support it? Indeed, these volumes will serve them by themselves, like 
mouths, and will report their contents, and those who carry them in their hands will 
gain what they request. That letter causes me to rejoice, which has come recently from 
across the sea from the Italian regions, hovering like a bird of good omen and 
announcing great victories anew, at the very time when you were just now beginning 
this fine new attack by the empire against the [W269] Asian Hagar, a girl born in 
slavery. However, the results of the western victory were reported to us, a good omen 
of the future, a report which is the forerunner of good fortune, a fine thing running 
before a fine thing, a victory in the west coming before a victory in the East.' And 
there was a newer element here than in the old story about Atreus, since ours is true in 
fact, a sun of victory rising from the West, but then arriving in the East, running 
completely in the wrong direction. And for Alexander too, birds boding well once led 
the way and directed his journey [R102] with good fortune, but this omen, emanating 


John I] and Manuel. However, the fopos is more prevalent in the earlier half of Manuel's reign 
than the second half; it would seem that the rhetors and the Byzantines as a whole became more 
content with the status quo established through Manuel's endeavours, when it was realised that 
this was accompanied by a concomitant peace. Indeed, Niketas Choniates records (203), in con- 
nection with Manuel’s Italian policy, that ‘The Romans jeered at him for vainly nurturing such 
inordinate ambitions and setting his eyes on the ends of the earth’ (tr. Magoulias). For other 
examples of the topos see Magdalino, Empire, pp. 435, 450, 460. These fall short of more 
extravagant claims made earlier in the reign that Manuel’s empire would extend from sea to sea. 
This seems to reflect a sobering on the part of the rhetors by the empire's experiences, such as the 
Second Crusade and the failure of the Apulian campaign of 1155-7, and perhaps a shift to the 
celebration of the person of the emperor. Magdalino also draws attention to the fact that, 
whatever the extravagant claims of his publicity machine were, Manuel's actual territorial claims 
were more limited than his sovereign claims. He was by now content to be surrounded by client 
kingdoms, Hungary, Serbia, Outremer and Konya. This was a more realistic method of coping 
with the reality of nation-states than his own and his father's earlier programmes of aggression. 

Wirth has rightly seen an echo here of Psalm 45.10 LXX (46.9 MT), which says: àvratpiv 
TOAELOUS uéxpt TOv TrepáTov Tfjs ys, ‘Removing wars to the ends of the earth.' Other authors 
who quote this verse are Eusebios, Epiphanios, Athanasios, Basil of Kaisareia and Origen. 
"6 Eustathios is introducing the topic of two recent victories, one in the West (the victory of the 
men of Ancona over the besieging Germans and Venetians of 1173) and a victory in the East 
against the so-called descendants of Hagar. The travelling of news from west to east ('in the 
wrong direction") reminds him of the story of Atreus, whose abominable act of serving his 
brother Thyestes' own children as a meal to their father caused the sun to recoil backwards in its 
course (Euripides, Orestes 995ff.). 

These words suggest that the victory at Ancona had already occurred by the time of the 
Turkish alliance. This is a point to bear in mind when appraising this speech's historical value. 
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from your power, is far more significant and truly imperial and, as one would say in the 
manner of Homer, the best omen is to make the emperor have good expectations in the 
defence of his country; and this was the victory that showed the way, the report of the 
good fortune of the West. '*” 

6. O this great victory, which has arisen for us from the eastern parts. O that recent 
victory, which we perceived growing ever clearer, shining from the West. He had not 
yet gone near the enemy, and he was reported to be approaching as a victor, and they 
were learning their future. He came near and at the same moment was victorious. These 
two great victories are now fellow-soldiers'** of the one who is always a victor. Victory 
led the way before the emperor, and victory has led him back; for it was not possible 
for him to return without being victorious. The victory that brought him back (i.e., the 
eastern one) was illustrious, and the preceding one (the western one) was also a fine 
one: on which path, the latter (eastern) or the former (western), am I to proceed? Much 
respect is due to both of them. Over here there is the breaking of a great people 
descended from Ishmael, who were lying under the feet of the emperor, who had 
dragged them down to the ground sufficiently, but because they planned and bragged of 
their revival they were thrown down into submission.'^? And over there, on the other 
hand, there is a breaking of the alliance of great peoples and a falling to the earth from 


147 The conclusion of the paragraph speaks of birds of good omen. We have already seen the 
report of the victory at Ancona represented in this way (Wirth 268/62-64). We have here two 
echoes of the numerous references in Greek literature to birds of good omen. First, there is the 
story of the two crows that guided Alexander to the oracle of Ammon in Libya (Arrian, 3.3.6). 
The second echoes /liad 12.243: Hektor tells Poulydamas why the Trojans should fight: eis 
olwvos dpioos, dpúvecðar mepi rráTons, ‘One bird-sign is best, to defend the fatherland.’ 

18 of. Euripides, Jon 1528-9: pà Tijv rapaom(Covcav ápuaocw / Nüknv 'A0ávav Zn ynyevets 
Ett, ‘by Athena Nike, fellow warrior in her chariot with Zeus against the earth-born ones.’ 

14 John Kinnamos tells the story of the bloodless triumph against the Turks of late 1173 (288-90; 
among the secondary studies, see Chalandon 501, Magdalino, Empire, 76). The Turks under the 
Sultan of Ikonion, Kilidj Arslan II, and his one-time rival, the 4tabeg of Aleppo and Damascus, 
Nur-ed-Din, and Nur-ed-Din's allies, the Armenians under Mleh of the Kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia and the Danishmendid Turks under the Danishmendid ruler of Ankyra and Galatia, had 
joined together in an alliance against Byzantium, incited by the Caliph to wage a religious war on 
the Byzantines. The emperor had marched out against the combined army and camped near 
Philadelphia. A second embassy from the emperor persuaded the Turks to talk peace. Indeed, 
Kinnamos adds, ‘a large portion among them went over from the sultan to the emperor’. Brand 
notes here that this is an allusion to the fact that after the death of Nur-ed-Din on May 15 1174, 
Kilidj Arslan took the opportunity to annex the Danishmend emirate of Melitene, and his brother, 
Shahin-Shah, and the Danishmend heir, Dhu-n-Nun, fled to Manuel at Constantinople. This 
diplomatic victory of the emperor and the flight of Shahin-Shah and Dhu-n-Nun are therefore 
separated by some months, and no allusion to the latter event is made by Eustathios. 
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their formerly upright stance." A rope of three strands was unravelled there from its 
state of unity,'?' and has been proved to be spun out of incompatible elements. Here a 


150 This passage points to a fragmentation and dispersion of the army of Frederick Barbarossa’s 
chancellor, Christian of Mainz, following the lifting of the siege of Ancona in October 1173. This 
siege remained topical at the time of the delivery of the 1176 oration (Epiphany). 

The Byzantine sources for the siege of Ancona, other than this and the 1176 oration of 
Eustathios, are Kinnamos, 288-9 and Niketas Choniates, 201-3; chief among the Italian sources 
are Boncompagno da Signa, who wrote a book in Latin on the siege, of which we have the 1201 
revision (see Boncompagno da Signa, The History of the Siege of Ancona, ed. A.F. Stone (Venice 
2002)), Bernard Maragone, chiefly interested in the history of Pisa, and Romuald of Salerno, our 
chief source for the Norman kingdom of Sicily. Texts of these authors may be found in Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores. There are other minor Latin sources for the siege. Secondary sources are 
Chalandon pp. 584-93, 597, D. Nicol's Byzantium and Venice (Cambridge 1988, 84-100), R.-J. 
Lilie, Handel und Politik zwischen dem byantinischen Reich und den italienischen Kommunen 
Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der Epoche der Komnenen und der Angeloi (1081-1204) (Am- 
sterdam 1984), W. Georgi, Friedrich Barbarossa und die auswártigen Máchte: Studien zur 
Außenpolitik 1159-1180 (Frankfurt am Main 1990), esp. pp. 225-38, J.F. Leonhard, Die Seestadt 
Ancona im Spátmittelalter. Politik und Handel (Tübingen 1983) pp. 72-85, and three important 
papers, D. Abulafia, ‘Ancona, Byzantium and the Adriatic’, in Papers of the British School at 
Rome 52 (1984), pp. 195-216, A. Carile, ‘Federico Barbarossa, i Veneziani e l'assedio di Ancona 
del 1173. Contributo alla storia politica e sociale della città nel secolo XIT', in Studi Veneziani 16 
(1974), pp. 3-31 (a revised version of an earlier article), and P. Schreiner, ‘Der Dux von 
Dalmatien und die Belagerung Anconas im Jahre 1173. Zur Italien- und Balkanpolitik Manuels I’ 
in Byzantion 41 (1971), pp. 285-311. Using these primary and secondary sources, it is possible to 
reconstruct the historical background to the siege. 

During Manuel's reign Ancona had served as a base for his Italian operations. This angered 
Frederick Barbarossa, the western emperor, who besieged it in 1158 (successfully) and in 1167 
(this time unsuccessfully), before a third siege in 1173. At this third attempt the Germans were 
commanded by Frederick's chancellor, Christian, bishop of Mainz. The Venetians assisted the 
siege by blockading the city at sea. Their motive was partly jealousy of a commercial rival, and 
partly resentment at their compatriots’ treatment in 1171 (for this see the 1176 Epiphany oration). 
There were also contingents of Italians from the chancellor's previous conquests in northern Italy 
in the besieging army, and other maritime rivals of Ancona, such as Jesi and Osimo, joined in the 
blockade. Choniates says that the army demanded the surrender of the Byzantine envoys present, 
and that the Anconitans refused, preferring to hold out against the besiegers, but convening an 
assembly of the people to decide how they should respond to the siege. The Byzantine envoys 
told the Anconitans that their emperor would defray all the expenses. It was then decided to send 
for help to two local magnates, Count William of Marchisella and a certain noblewoman (to be 
identified as Aldruda Frangipane, countess of Bertinoro) who had inherited her late husband's 
family power and authority (Choniates 202). Kinnamos mentions only the countess, and makes 
her seem to be acting on her own initiative, using outlays from her own household and pledging 
the property of her children to raise the money to pay her army. With this assistance the besiegers 
were beaten off, but not before the city had been under siege for seven months (it probably lasted 
from April to October 1173). 
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dense Persian knot of another people was unravelled and an iron strap that yoked the 
stiff-necked Persians was shattered with one breath, and its bond of union was bent 
back, not in the way that Alexander once, cutting a chariot strap, took possession of the 
realm of Asia? [W270], but a bond which no other could unravel and break apart 
relax its holding together, except through God alone and this divinely-possessed and 
wise emperor. Over there the trophies stood on land and sea [R103], and the signs of 
the victory were distributed according to these principles; here the sea was far away, 
and a trophy stands on the earth reaching up to heaven. It seems to me that the western 
victory should be held in greater esteem, because the trophy has been raised there only 
with a nod and from fear of the emperor. For the greatest of emperors knows how to 
send the dread of himself everywhere over the earth to the nations, like death-bringing 
missiles. '?? And this especially was most extraordinary, for him to be absent in body 
but present in spirit, and to achieve feats of valour powerfully there by the force of his 
intellect. For the commander-in-chief to present himself at an event is the same thing as 
to accomplish everything, but to achieve the same wonderful deeds himself, without 
being present, this was the most remarkable of all. Thus the western victory draws me 
on and leads me to incline in its favour'™ and arrests my attention. But I am returning 
to my senses at last, and I know that I am influencing the vote, ^? and my deliberations 
are correct. These two victories are like twins, and are turned to one another in the 
likeness of the Graces and they nod to one another and give each other their right hands 


151 Our passage describes the besieging army as a ‘rope of three strands’. I am inclined to identify 
these three strands as the contingents furnished from Germany, northern Italy and Venice; 
Eustathios represents the besieging force as fragmented into its three principal components upon 
the lifting of the siege. Boncompagno says only that the chancellor fled upon the arrival of the 
armies of William of Marchisella and Aldruda Frangipane, followed by the Venetians, although 
Kinnamos mentions a battle. Eustathios is being ironic in this passage, for at Ecclesiastes 4.12 it 
is said that a rope of three strands is hard to break, the LXX reading being: kai Tò oTtapTiov TO 
EVTPLTOV OU Taxéws AToppaynoeTat, ‘a cord of three strands will not be quickly broken.’ 
' The loosing of the knot formed by the alliance of eastern nations against Byzantium is com- 
pared with the unravelling of the famous Gordian knot by Alexander (Arrian 2.3.7: the knot was 
said to be impossible to untie; Alexander cut it with his sword). 

By ‘Persian’ the orator means ‘Turkish’. Niketas Choniates and John Kinnamos similarly 
refer to the Turks as Persians, using the name of the enemy who dwelt in that area in antiquity. 
1$ Gavatpoddpa fiéAn, ‘death-bringing missiles’: see Eusebios Commentaria in Psalmos, PG 23, 
p. 1145/54; Basil of Kaisareia, Homiliae super Psalmos, PG 29, p. 248/21-2. 
5 The imagery is of a balance weighing the two victories, one in each scale. For the phraseology, 
cf. Gregory of Nyssa, [n canticum canticorum, PG 6, p. 102/5-6: Tpds Step äv pot Ths Tpoaip- 
éoews alti dyn, ‘to which an inclination in choice may lead it.’ 
155 Wirth points to the use of this expression by Synesios of Kyrene (Ep. 1) where he says: ai 
yàp etvorat erval Sexdoat Tas Kptoets, ‘good opinions are powerful at influencing the votes.’ 
Eustathios is saying here that his own good judgement increases votes in favour not of the eastern 
victory alone, but of both victories. He has substituted ipfjbov for Synesios's kpicets. 
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and come to one point and agree in partnership, ^ so that indeed the one is attached to 
the other. ^" And these are also projections of the great imperial power; this is (the 
latest in) a series of ancient victories, an advance onwards to something greater on the 
long road of excellence; it is a collection of acts of valour, an increase in the string of 
victories produced by you. A myriad of imperial victories issues forth, running forth to 
the West, the first-born, as it were, then leaping across to the East, and then come back 
again as though from the starting point and travelling around the whole. These victories 
then are the progeny of those ones, for which there is both a certain resistance, as it 
were, and an alternation to and fro as to the opposite parts of a strait, or a movement 
around in a circle, and, letting loose the wings of rumour'?? from the eastern victory, 
they come to a stop in the West and work similar things through the imperial power, 
crying aloud to the combatants and giving birth to victory. From there in turn a similar 
victory, flying in the other direction, is conveyed towards the rising sun; and it too will 
not fail to achieve something great, frightening the barbarian with the evils visited upon 
others, and ending with another victory; and those rumours which spread through from 
there to the north and crossed to the south [R103] are multiplied the more, and fill the 
whole world with themselves, and there is no place that does not know that our 
commander-in-chief is victorious, the one who is indeed irresistible. 

7. And thus the recent victories are related in nature and have the same import, and 
proceed in a manner worthy of equal respect; but each has a certain great and 
individual importance. A trophy from the land war and the naval war has been set up 
over there; ?? here the land alone looks at the deed of excellence, but all that is under 


15 It has been suggested to me that perhaps Eustathios was inspired by pagan art, for the image of 
the three Graces turning to each other is as old as a wall painting at Pompeii, and goes back to 
Greek prototypes; other versions in sculpture, or paintings, may have found their way to Constan- 
tinople. A similar image is even found in a Minoan fresco. cf. also Plutarch, De fraterno amore 
(Stephanus p. 488 sect. C/2): npiv Ñ Tov rjMov Svat kai SeEias EpBaddvTes aAATAOLS, ‘before 
the setting of the sun and giving each other their hands.’ 

157 Exodus 28.7: 800 émopí(8es avvéxovat écovrat a’T@ éTépa Tiv érépav, ‘it will have two 
shoulder pieces joined one to the other.’ 

158 Regel suggests a reference to Achilleus Tatios, who says at 6.10.4, dium TTepav raxvrépa, 
‘rumour is swifter than wings’. We may have a deliberate allusion to this author, but since 
rumour having wings or being swifter than wings was something of a topos in ancient art and 
literature, it may not be possible to isolate him as the principal source. See also, for example, the 
picture of rumour flying over Libya (Vergil, Aeneid 4.173-97), and, more particularly, Nonnos, 
Dionysiaca, 18.1 (a parallel suggested by Wirth). Vergil and Nonnos may both have been 
inspired by painting and sculpure. 

15° [n the last paragraph éxei (‘there’) was used to denote Ancona (the West) and évra9a (‘here’) 
Philadelphia (the East), which is well inland. This line suggests that there was a naval as well as a 
land war at Ancona. This is supported by Boncompagno, R/S (2nd ed.), vol. 6, part 3, 17/8. Was 
there an intervention by the Byzantine fleet? Ahrweiler believed that there was (see the com- 
mentary on $11 of the 1176 Epiphany oration). The problem with supposing that there was one is 
that the Byzantine fleet is not mentioned in Boncompagno's account; he seems interested in 
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[W271] the sky applauds it. Oh yonder victory which was unsparing of the blood of 
men, one which indeed has been defined by those who are foolish in everything so as to 
determine its value; Oh the victory here, sparing the blood of men, of such a kind as 
one of the sophists chose to praise, thinking it right to raise trophies without blood 
having been shed!'® And not only is there excellence in a boxer, when with a well- 
timed stretching forth of his hands he gets the better of his opponent, without striking 
him any blows, but there is also excellence in an outstanding leader when, by a delay 
brought about by his clemency towards his opponents, he causes them to survive, and 
thus preserves the whole of what is conquered. '*' 

8. O Romans, we conquer by unsheathing our weapons and shouting threateningly, and 
by merely making an appearance, and most recently also by simply being received into 
the minds of our enemies. These are achievements of the imperial valour, and result 
from the fact that the barbarians have so often experienced very terrible things at his 
hands. When a beast is once shot at, and flees headlong, and saves itself and looks at 
the one who has cast something at it, the next time it turns away and acts similarly 
thereafter, and it does this every time. Will men also, experiencing lamentable and 
terrible things, stand again and await the one who hurls things at them? The foreigners 
were in a state of discord, nothing new; for it is likely, just as with bodies, that cities 
and peoples become diseased; but what is especially novel is that, just as a disease 
vaunts itself against divine power, in the same way a barbarian braggart boldly puffs 
himself up against the divinely-possessed emperor, being swollen with pride and 
excessively inflated. Indeed the former is not the case (for why will God not 
accomplish what he has willed?), nor is the latter (for why would the divinely-inspired 
emperor not accomplish what he has deliberated upon?). The enemy race rose up from 


giving the northern Italians as much credit as possible for the lifting of the siege, although he 
does credit the emperor's man, Constantine Doukas, with some initiative by putting a speech in 
his mouth. My reformed conclusion is that it is unlikely that there was a formal Byzantine naval 
expedition to Ancona, for otherwise it would have been mentioned by one of the many sources 
for the siege; and the obituary of Constantine Doukas quoted by Ahrweiler and adduced in 
support of her hypothesis does not specify a naval war. The Byzantine fleet which was described 
as involved in exercises at $9 of the 1176 Epiphany oration was probably intended for use against 
the Sicilian menace. Lilie (cit. note 65, p. 362) points out that this fleet set sail for Egypt. On 
Constantine Doukas, see A.F. Stone, *Narrative similarities and dissimilarities: determining the 
role of Constantine Doukas at the siege of Ancona, 1173’, Thesaurismata 35 (2005), pp. 9-17. 

' Diogenes Laertios 1.77 has the story. The man in question is Pittakos, a native of the city of 
Miletos, whom Diogenes makes contemporary with Kroisos of Lydia (i.e., he flourished in the 
sixth century B.C.). Diogenes says of the philosopher: éAeye 8€ kai Tas vikas dvev atparos 
ToLeto0a:t, ‘he also said that victories were made without bloodshed.’ 

'5! By sparing the enemy at Philadelphia, the emperor protected his acquisitions from the cam- 
paign. This sentiment reflects Magdalino's judgement that Manuel followed a broad policy of 
binding the most powerful potentate with whom he had dealings in each region in a suzerain- 
vassal relationship, thus making his own position even more authoritative (Empire, p. 77). 
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below with the swelling of rashness; but it is necessary only for the imperial name to be 
chanted at it, like a spell [R105], and the swelling is reduced. The foreign race became 
emboldened the more, but lo, the face of the Lord's Anointed is set against the wicked, 
and who will withstand it?' They have continued to be hardened in their hearts’ and 
your blows fall directly upon them, and they will live no longer. These things terrify 
men everywhere on earth, and they become slaves for the emperor. Now these acts 
have also overthrown Ishmael'™ and also have completely overthrown Auson, formerly 
so threatening, so dangerous to encounter and so dangerous to behold in ancient 
times, 95 the one, as the proverb goes, who was loftier than the air, who thundered 


162 Rege] capitalises Xp.oTob, but it must be remembered that the word xp.orós means literally 
*anointed one', an appellation which may be used just as legitimately of the emperor. We may 
have here, then, a kind of double-entendre; one may construe the situation as being one of the 
emperor gazing upon the wicked or of Christ himself gazing upon the wicked; in either case it is 
something that they cannot endure. In this way Manuel is likened to Christ. A more striking 
example of this kind of double-entendre is the deliberate punning on Manuel's Christian name, 
which also occurrs in the 1176 Epiphany oration (see $32 of this oration) The epithet xptoTé is 
also applied directly to Manuel in $6 of the speech made on the occasion of a drought. 

For the irresistibility of Christ in his apocalyptic guise of the Lamb, see Revelation 6.16-17. 
Here the kings, chieftains and peoples of the earth cry: Téoete éo' rjás kai kpixbate Nas dmó 
Tpoouitrou ToU kaenpévou ém. Tod Opdvou Kal dió Ts ópyfis TOD dpviou, STL r|AGev Å Hepa A 
peyáàn Tis dpyiis abtav, kai tis Sivatat oTadfvat; ‘Fall on us and hide us from the face of 
the one who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the lamb, because the great day of wrath has 
come upon them, and who can resist?’ Regel also compares Psalm 75.8 LXX (76.7 MT): ov 
dofepds et, kai tis dvTLoTioeTai cot; ‘You are to be feared, and who will stand against you?’ 

Wirth, on the other hand, sees echoes of another three passages in these lines. In particular, he 
compares Psalm 33.17 LXX (34.16 MT) which says: Tpdownov 8€ kuptou émi ToLobvTas kakd, 
‘The face of the Lord is against those who do evil.’ He then adduces Psalm 129.3 LXX (130.3 
MT): éàv dvouías maparnprjon, kúpte, kúpte, Tis UTooTHoETaL; ‘If you take note of our 
transgressions, Lord, Lord, who will stand?' I believe that we may have here a conflation of the 
Apocalyptic text with the two Psalms referred to by Wirth. 

163 Regel refers us to Exodus 32.9. In the Masoretic text of the Bible this describes how the 
people of Israel, after having been led thus far through the wilderness by God, have become 
stubborn. Better, surely, is Wirth's suggestion of Exodus 4.21 (and other /oci), where Pharaoh's 
heart is hardened: ¿yà 8€ okAnpuvó Thy kap&(av avtod, ‘I will harden his (Pharaoh's) heart.’ 

'* ‘Ishmael’ is used as the personification of the Turkish peoples of Asia Minor (principally the 
Seljuks of the sultanate of Ikonion (Konya), but the Danishmendid emirate was still in existence, 
and there were other Turkish peoples in Asia Minor against whom the emperor fought. 

165 Auson was the son of Odysseus by Circe, or alternatively by Kalypso. His parentage provides 
a link with the West, since his descendants, the Ausones, were said to comprise the indigenous 
population of southern Italy before the arrival of Aeneas and his Trojan followers. It seems likely 
that ‘Auson’ is chosen here as the personification of the Normans of southern Italy, although the 
Byzantines sometimes reflected on their Roman heritage by referring to themselves as ‘Ausones’. 
The thundering of threats evokes the volcanic Lipari islands that were settled by the son of 
Auson, Liparos. This part of the paragraph (Wirth 271/64-272/72) probably alludes to the 
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threats, as it were, and hurling thunderbolts with the fire of the spirit, desired to shake 
everything down. But now he remains without wind and has forgotten his natural 
breath, one who (and it was when he was seething like a sea thrown into confusion 
[W272] by the winds) did not even remain in his place and was beaten against the 
Roman shore in many places. Now he stays quietly and makes his wave feeble and 
holds himself back and prays for calm, and the flow of the waves, so to speak, has been 
shackled, the strong-flowing ones, not by that Persian false pretension and the fetters 
from there, which the Hellespont swept aside, but by the true iron shackle'® which that 
proud people has often experienced, after falling under the emperor's hand. 

9. And there was also that strange affair'®’ which will rest in eternal memory, when 
those thousands of tribes who welled up from the West against us expired in vain. And 


Normans' abandonment of the naval war with the Byzantines that was waged during the reign of 
Roger II (d. 1154). It must be remembered too that the Normans, under the command of Roger's 
grandfather, Robert Guiscard, during the reign of Alexios I (1081-1118), were a dire threat to 
Byzantium, and Alexios' army was annihilated at the Battle of Dyrrachion, requiring him to seek 
Venetian aid and melt Church plate to coin money for a new army (Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 
154. For the naval operations, see the summary by S.I. Kargaros, To Bucavrtvó vavrikóv, n 
eTiSpaon Ths 0aAdácovas toxvos OTH ak Kat THY TTWON TNs Bucavrwrjs avrokparopías 
(Athens 2007). 

I withdraw my earlier suggestion (Thesaurismata 27, 1997) that these lines refer to a Norman 
shipwreck in 1173. What we seem to have here is a contrast between a contemporary lack of 
hostile activity and Roger’s activities, resulting in the wrecking of the Norman vessels. 

!66 Eustathios effects a transition here into the subject of the ‘shackling’ of the Normans and the 
Turks by the emperor, alluding to an attempt by the Persians of old, under King Xerxes, to 
‘shackle’ the Hellespont with a bridge on the eve of the invasion of Thrace, Macedonia and 
Greece. There was a storm, and the pontoon bridge was swept away (Herodotos 7.34). The 
Normans have now been shackled at the hands of the emperor, who has surpassed Xerxes. 

167 This paragraph alludes to the crusaders of the Second Crusade. As Magdalino comments 
(Empire, p. 459), it is remarkable that Eustathios should justify Manuel’s intervention in Italian 
politics as an attempt to prevent a recurrence of a crusade, rather than in terms of a renovatio 
imperii Romanorum. This not only reflects the downplaying of the theme of renovatio in the 
latter part of Manuel’s reign but also a fear that the Constantinopolitans had of the Germans in 
particular. One thinks of the scare in 1161, when the Byzantines feared that Frederick Barbarossa 
was about to invade (Kinnamos 202). In any case, the fact that the Crusade of 1147 should be 
mentioned in a speech some 27 years later reflects the great psychological impact that that event 
had on the Byzantines; the shock of the Second Crusade had caused Manuel to rethink his foreign 
policy, and there was a need to prevent the Latin kingdoms of the West and East from combining 
in a single offensive. In the next paragraph Eustathios suggests that the Crusaders’ true motive 
for the Crusade had been to capture Constantinople. 

For modern accounts of the Second Crusade from the Byzantine perspective, see Chalandon 
pp. 269-315, Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 194-200, Magdalino, Empire, pp. 46-53 and more 
recently A. Kolia-Dermitzake, ZuvdvrnQon ` Avaroàñs kai Avons ota éód$r Tis AUTOKpaT- 
opías: ot dtróveis Tav BuCavtivav yid. Tots STavpopdpous (Athens 1994), which deals more 
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who of those who still survive does not know the Germans and all their neighbours 
who, as it were, poured the West, on the further side of the Adriatic, into our land, who, 
as another might say, came around our land like the leaves and blossoms of springtime, 
and were like the stars in number or like sand when poured, ^ carelessly exaggerating 
their number according to the custom of rhetoric? [R106] I say truthfully and without 
exaggerating that they were measurable, but only with great difficulty could they be 
counted, and then in tens of thousands, not to be numbered when counted by their 
single heads, consequently our heirs would not readily be able to believe the greatness 
of their number, unless the truthfulness of the written accounts!” persuaded them, and 
the compelling nature of their elders’ tales and the bones spread in thousands of places, 
and the testimony of those men, whom death did not carry away. These (Germans) who 
were not measured together in the circle of a threshing floor into one threshing, being 
as it were collected into sheaves and bound tight again and again into easily counted 
stacks, as in the madness of Xerxes, when he likewise led almost the whole of Asia 


specifically with the attitudes of the Byzantines towards the Crusaders. Among other modern 
histories of the Crusades from the western point of view are preeminently J. Phillips, The Second 
Crusade: Extending the Frontiers of Christendom (New Haven and London 2007); also S. 
Runciman, A History of the Crusades, Vol. 2 (Cambridge 1952), pp. 247-88, V.G. Berry, A 
History of the Crusades, Vol. 1, ed. K. Setton and M.W. Baldwin (Philadelphia 1958) pp. 463- 
512, M. Gervers, (ed.), The Second Crusade and the Cistercians (New York 1992), and five 
briefer but more recent accounts: J. Riley-Smith, The Crusades: A Short History (London 1987), 
pp. 93-104, H.E. Mayer, The Crusades (Oxford 1988), pp. 93-106, R. Payne, The Crusades: A 
History (London 1994), pp. 155-60, J. Richard, Histoire des Croisades (Paris 1996), pp. 168-80 
and M. Balard, Croisades et Orient Latin (Paris 2001), pp. 127-32. Lamma's section on the 
Second Crusade, in Comneni e Staufer, vol. 1, pp. 149-242, is also of interest. 

Eustathios was probably in his early thirties when the Crusaders passed through. In this 
oration he maximises the achievement of the emperor by dilating on their large numbers. 
168 The mention of leaves ($0AAa) brings to mind the famous passage of Iliad 6.146ff, in which 
the generations of men are compared to leaves. Eustathios may perhaps have had the image in 
mind when he composed this speech. Another possible inspiration is Ziad 2.468: ó0ca ve púa 
Kai dvOea, ‘as many as the leaves and flowers’ (see also Odyssey 9.51). The countless number of 
the stars is a £opos which has survived even down to our own day; it seems fruitless to look for a 
specific source for the comparison. We may have in the mention of ‘sand’, however, a deliberate 
echo of the passage of Genesis (22.17) in which God promises Abraham that he shall have as 
many descendants as the grains of sand along the sea-shore (TI äppov Thy Tapa TO Xedos Tis 
0aAXácons). Alternatively we might care to note /liad 6.147-8, 9.51 and similar passages. 
16 Eustathios mentions some written accounts of this Crusade. Magdalino adduces this line as 
evidence that short accounts of specific events were in circulation, works on which the later 
historians John Kinnamos and Niketas Choniates could draw (Empire, p. 445). These short 
histories may be distinguished from the official bulletins of the emperor's activities that will have 
been issued by his campaign headquarters, another potential source for historians. Magdalino 
points out that there seems to have been no single official coherent account of contemporary 
events — Kinnamos's history is as close as we get to an official history of the period. 
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after him into Europe, and, trusting in the whole of their fleet of ships, a recorded 
number, were taken to the continent opposite. Great was the (German) fleet, the ships 
were of all kinds, the transports even more numerous, their cargoes counted in the tens 
of thousands; the measure of the ten thousands being the highest number of the 
decad.'”° But I shrink from calculating them further, not being forced to speak exactly, 
and I will remember the rest, those who were ferried, no fewer, across to their death. 
The complete number required many days for the crossing, when the narrows of our 


170 The comparison of the numbers of German Crusaders with Xerxes’ invasion force occurs also 
in Kinnamos (tr. Brand, p. 69). This is an isolated example of a statement made by Eustathios that 
appears also in this author. On its own it provides insufficient evidence to support any suggestion 
that Kinnamos used Eustathios as a source, even though his history is closer in tone to imperial 
panegyric than our other major contemporary historian, Niketas Choniates, who says (65-6) that 
the Greeks gave up counting. Herodotos tells us (7.60; it is generally accepted that he is 
exaggerating) that Xerxes' army numbered approximately 1,700,000. For comparison, Kinnamos 
says that the number of Germans exceeded ninety myriads (900,000), a figure, though even this is 
difficult to credit, corroborated by Odo Of Deuil, the chaplain of Louis VII and the French 
historian of the French contingent of the Second Crusade (De profectione Ludovici VII in 
orientem, ed. and tr. V.G. Berry (New York 1948), p. 50). He says that the Greeks had told him 
they had ferried 900,566 Germans across the Bosporos. Eustathios, on the other hand, calculates 
the ‘number of the ten-thousands to be the highest number of the decad', thereby arriving, 
depending on whether we take this number to nine or ten, at a figure of 90,000 or 100,000, a tenth 
of Kinnamos's and Odo's figure. This is more credible, although the number of Germans still 
seems enormous. Lamma, Comneni e Staufer, says that the primary sources offer a number 
between 50,000 and 70,000 armed men and 300,000 to 1,600,000 pilgrims. Phillips (The Second 
Crusade, p. 169) lists the different numbers of Germans given by the primary sources. Some 
estimates are as low as 30,000. Phillips himself favours a number of 30-35,000. Kolia- 
Dermitzake (1994, p. 41), on the other hand, estimates the numbers of French to have been 
between 60,000 and 100,000. Phillips (p. 116) passes comment on the practicality of the land 
route for the crusade, on account of the numbers and the geography involved. Besides, it becomes 
apparent from our primary sources, such as Odo and Otto of Friesing, that a large proportion of 
these multitudes consisted of pilgrims rather than combatants. Berry puts the blame for the failure 
of the crusade on the hampering effect of the non-combatants. There were two more major 
contingents, under Welf, duke of Bavaria, and Vladislas, duke of Bohemia. 

Not only is there a reference to the number of men in Xerxes’ expedition here, but also to 
Xerxes’ method of counting his army. According to Herodotos, a round area was enclosed by a 
fence and the men who could fit within it were counted; the enclosure was then emptied and 
filled until the whole army had passed through, and in this way the total number of men was 
calculated. As for the number of ships in his fleet, Herodotos (7.184) and Aischylos (Persae 342- 
5) agree that the contingents from Asia comprised a fleet consisting of 1207 ships, although 
Herodotos may be merely following Aischylos in this (Aischylos' total is 1207 ships if we can 
allow a special squadron of 207 fast-sailing ships to be separate from the main body of 1000 
ships). Modern scholars, in the main, find such a figure acceptable. What is important as far as 
this speech is concerned, however, is that the number could be recorded. German casualties were 
enormous — Phillips (p. 180) suggests that no more than a tenth of the original crusaders survived. 
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Hellespont, one would have said, seemed to be fixed under a yoke, just as history 
relates of that Persian construction from Abydos.'"! For the [W273] continuous density 
of the ships and the closeness of one to the other gave an appearance to those watching 
of a bridge spread with ships over the Bosporos, if I may make a learned allusion, while 
they gaped in vain.'” And the mouth of the Propontis all but sent out a voice proving 
the folly of those whom the possession of a presumptious nature and the greed of desire 
roused against us,” though they still employed the guise of friendship. The ancient 
tales began to terrify them, most powerful Emperor, and the terrible deeds that were 
visited upon them by your forefathers when they once conducted open bloody war 
against us." Because they imagine similar ones with the succeeding emperor, they 


17! See Herodotos 7.33 on Xerxes’ bridge of boats across the Hellespont from Abydos. 

172 Wirth points to a proverb preserved in the Suda s.v. \uKos éxavev, ‘the wolf gaped'. This 
proverbial phrase is used of people who are cheated in their hopes (to cite the Suda: ‘Of those 
who hope to possess something, but are cheated of their hope ..."). 

m Suspicion of the Crusaders’ motive in passing through their territory was widespread among 
the Byzantines, and the suspicious have a mouthpiece in Kinnamos, p. 67, ‘the whole western 
array had been set in motion, on the handy excuse that they were going to cross from Europe to 
Asia to fight the Turks en route and recover the Church in Palestine and seek the holy places, but 
truly to gain possession of the Romans' land by assault and trample down everything in front of 
them’ (tr. Brand, p. 67). In the poems of ‘Manganeios’ Prodromos the same assumption is made, 
that the Second Crusade came to conquer Constantinople and that Conrad III was the more 
aggressive of the two Crusader kings. Indeed this ‘Manganeios’ accuses him of not only wanting 
to capture Constantinople but of wanting to instal a Latin patriarch (Magdalino, Empire, p. 46; 
see also poem no. 20 in Codex Marcianus graecus XI.22, ed. E. Miller; Magdalino, p. 495, cites 
lines 140-3, 178-388, 409-29, 451-61, 536-44, 601-9, 702-10 as being relevant). For further 
comment, see Phillips, p. 170. On the other hand, Odo of Deuil cited the duplicity of the Greeks 
as a reason for the failure of the Crusade (Phillips, pp. 189-90, et al.). 

On the westerners’ plans to seize Constantinople, see in the first place S. Kindlimann, Die 

Eroberung von Konstantinopel als politische Forderung des Westens in Hochmittelalter: Studien 
zur Entwicklung der Idee eines lateinischen Kaiserreichs in Byzanz (Geist und Werk der Zeiten 
20, Zurich 1969), esp. pp. 149-168; see also Kolia-Dermitzake 1994. Kindlimann points to the 
unruly behaviour of the Germans, and the more serious long term plans of the French in the party 
of Godfrey, Bishop of Langres, to take Constantinople (Phillips, pp. 192-3). Magdalino, Empire, 
p. 46, suggests that the belief that the Crusaders had come to take Constantinople was spawned 
by the threats made by Conrad to the effect that they must either have the lands they passed 
through placed at their disposal, or the Byzantines would feel the might of the temporal sword of 
the Roman Church. Kolia-Dermitzake (p. 29) suggests a correlation between the memory of the 
wars with the Normans in Alexios I’s reign and Byzantine mistrust of the Latins. 
174 The ‘open bloody war’ against the Byzantines in the days of Manuel’s forefathers probably 
refers to the invasions of Robert Guiscard and Bohemond, and possibly also the more recent 
Norman war of the early part of Manuel’s reign. There may also be a memory of the First 
Crusade, launched in 1096, when the Crusaders failed to observe their oaths to Alexios and 
carved out principalities for themselves in what was once Byzantine territory. 
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write things that have the semblance of goodwill, but in fact they secretly lay the 
foundation for an unheralded battle, ? [R107] and an unexpected attack, and the evils 
that result from their onslaught. Tinged with cunning like foxes, and savage as lions, 
they secretly lie in wait to ambush their prey. They were aroused not only by 
confidence in their numbers and their invincibility, but also because they judged that 
your reign was still in its early stages. It was not long before this that you had been 
entrusted with the government of the universe and therefore it occurred to them to 
consider rising to a great height like a wave, to knock the steering-oars out of the 
helmsman’s hands and devise some evil for this great ship of state, 6 for which God, 
after putting it together and setting it at other times under other helmsmen, has now 
found the best man and rested content. 

10. And this was what they were considering; but having held back a little, as much as 
was necessary to see from afar the land that they had promised themselves, they found 
their hopes false, like men sobered after seeing a dream, and they went forth 
unwillingly and occupied land on the other side of the strait. Someone might have said 
at that time that this city of the great Constantine, and yours also (for its excellence is 
shared, because it remains in a fine state because of both of you), did not have enemies 
encircling it, but lovers admiring it," but that because it was not well disposed to 
them, it forbade and disallowed friendship with them. Thus having passed easily over 
to the opposite side, they fell short of what they desired. For you have given them their 
orders, shaking fear over them briefly, "* and rebuking them more actively, and now 
assailing parts of them and scattering them asunder more grievously; and they have 
departed, forgetting their boldness; and loosing their wings, with their empty hopes, 
they have let them fly to the Harpies,'” and they fled away with them, swift of foot, 
and left us to illuminate the incident in the stories told against them. 


175 As Regel points out, the phrase dkrjpukrov páxnv occurs first in Demosthenes, De Corona 
314, but there the meaning of ákrjpukros seems to be rather ‘without heralds’ (not ‘unheralded’). 
176 This refers to the fact that the Second Crusade (and also the simultaneous Norman war) 
happened soon after Manuel succeeded to the throne, and reflects the enormous significance that 
that event had for the Byzantines. The succession of k-sounds in the original Greek of this 
passage produces an evocative sound-picture emphasising the smiting power of the Crusaders. 

17 This period deals with the Crusaders’ movement past Constantinople. Kinnamos (75-8) tells us 
that they stopped briefly at the suburb of Philopation, outside Constantinople's walls, from where 
their leader, the emperor Conrad III, admired the city's fortifications; they then crossed the bridge 
over the Golden Horn and arrived at the suburb of Pikridion (Haskóy). If Kinnamos can be 
trusted on this point, before the Germans crossed the Bosporos, Conrad and Manuel commun- 
icated, but soon after there was a pitched battle between the Germans and Byzantines, in which 
the Germans were worsted (despite their greater numbers; see the preceding paragraph). 

178 Eustathios uses an expression which embodies the image of the aegis, the goatskin short cloak 
belonging to Zeus which can inspire fear when it is shaken (cf. Iliad 15.229-30). 

'? For the reference to the Harpies, the personifications of the snatching winds of squalls and 
storms, cf. Odyssey 1.241: viv 8é viv dreads dpTrurat dvnpeüpavro, ‘Now the Harpies swept 
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11. [W274] Those'** matters were therefore both remarkable and remain wonderful, 
and will remain so for ever, but the present situation is nothing less, and itself shines 
forth and is equal to the greatest of marvels. Now in order to leave those descended 
from Ishmael to the appropriate time — for time is galloping past me — you do not ward 
off such men as have attacked us, most sublime Emperor, but you bind [R108] them 
within their home, you confine them and you do not allow them to tread our land. You 
do not permit them to approach what is ours, but you force them to be afraid for what is 
theirs.'*' Not only do they obtain nothing of ours, but they are striving to keep the 
things which are theirs; they achieve nothing against us, and they are grateful if they do 
not suffer terribly at our hands. And when, after seeing them at that time for a brief 
while, we looked for them again, we were no longer able to see them, because they 
were hidden away and had disappeared," but they have the war caused by us before 
their eyes and the evils from that source. Thus you have turned their bitterness back 
against them, and have diverted evils from us to them, and you have forced them, by 
putting them in danger over the things which they own, to forget our possessions, thus 
contriving with great wisdom a response that is a byword. 

12. That was the removal of those who were harming us; but a much finer thing was 
that you turned the danger against them by making war in their own country.'® It is a 


him ingloriously away.' Wirth suggests that this form of words is a proverb, now known only 
from this passage of Eustathios. 

19? The rhetor returns to the subject of the bloodless victory at Philadelphia. 

'! In the first half of the paragraph the orator signals his intention to postpone speaking about the 
Turks for the time being, and immediately continues to talk about the westerners, in particular the 
fact that the emperor has forced them to fear for their own possessions. The emphasis is on the 
way in which the emperor has prevented another Crusade. Magdalino (Empire, pp. 85, 92, 94, 
459) suggests that this justification of his expenditure was made because his lavish outlay on the 
Italian communes and others had drawn criticism from other members of the Komnenian nobility. 
182 This may refer to the fact that the pretext for the 1173 siege of Ancona by the German 
chancellor was the presence there of Byzantine envoys (Choniates 201). Perhaps even more likely 
(and not mutually exclusive) is that there is a reference here to the internecine conflicts in Italy 
caused by Manuel’s general policy of ‘divide and conquer’. This finds its most overt expression 
in Eustathios's Funeral Oration for Manuel (Tafel $17). 

18 This probably refers to the war of 1155-6 in Apulia against the Normans, led by Michael Pal- 
aiologos and John Doukas. It was at first a great success, with the smaller Italian cities of Norman 
Apulia defecting to Byzantium in droves, persuaded either by force or the lure of gold (see 
Kinnamos pp. 136-59; Choniates pp. 94-5 largely passes over the campaign; among the secon- 
dary sources, see esp. Lamma Comneni vol. 2, pp. 239-54). Most importantly, the key city of Bari 
was regained for Byzantium. The turning point of the campaign, however, was the battle for 
Brindisi, ca. April 15-May 28 1156, a loss for the Byzantines, and despite further campaigning 
under the leadership of Alexios Axouch in 1157-8, the ultimate result was a treaty made in 1158 
(Kinnamos pp. 170-5, Choniates pp. 96-8), approved by the Pope (Adrian IV), which promised a 
thirty years’ peace, an exchange of prisoners, withdrawal of the Byzantine army from Italy and 
Byzantine recognition of the Sicilian crown. 
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fine thing when a hunter shoots the approaching wild beast outside its lair and turns it 
away, but a finer hunter in all respects is the one who keeps watch over the beast, both 
shutting it up inside its lair and preventing it from going forth. Alexander would not 
have been great, if he had only conducted a defence and had not made war. Caesar 
would not have been sole ruler only by awaiting war at home. Those men did not 
permit themselves to curl up and hide their hands in the folds of their garments, '* but 
reaching out they grasped things that were further afield, and thus made themselves 
great. Accordingly you too, highest Emperor, do not scare away the enemy at a short 
distance, inasmuch as they are not able to come near you, but you dispatch your 
missiles in a marvellous manner everywhere on earth and scatter them. And you 
humble one through dispersal caused by a defeat, and another through the pressure of 
confinement. ' And not only do you keep them away from us for a long time, but you 
increase your inheritance by stripping their land away from them," which has 
happened here for the haughty western peoples, who used to sally forth against us long 
ago, but now remain inside their boundaries. There is also another important matter 
here [W275/R109]: the war abroad is not conducted against them alone, but there has 
also been mingled together with them in an alliance the cold serpent in our bosom, the 
rebellious slaves, the rash and cowardly race, the chameleon lions, who would be 
tinged by any colour other than the brightness of truth, the greedy knaves exceeding 


Although this series of campaigns is the most likely candidate to be identified, Eustathios 
may also have been thinking of the acquisition of Dalmatia, and the wars against the Hungarians. 
!*^ Wirth suggests an echo of Theokritos, /dyll 16.16-7: más 8' Ud KOATTW xeipas éxov mróüev 
otcerat d6pet / dpyupov, ‘Every man puts his hand in the fold of his garment to see where he 
may procure money.” This, however, is a different image from the one envisaged by Eustathios. 
185 The imagery of shooting arrows to scatter one's enemies is found also in Psalm 18.14 MT 
(17.15 LXX). This may be a conscious echo because of the use of the same words as in the 
original: kai €EatéotetAev BEAN kai éakópmuoev avTous, ‘and he sent forth arrows and scattered 
them.’ The subject is, of course, God. 

'86 The westerners are now divided into two groups, denoted by ékeivo (‘that one") and rotTo 
(‘this one’). 'Exeivo refers to the Germans and Venetians at Ancona, who were indeed scattered 
following the raising of the siege, whereas Eustathios has chosen to represent the other 
westerners, such as the Hungarians and the French, as being confined to their own land. 

187 The only territorial acquisition Manuel made in the West during the course of his reign was a 
sizeable area consisting of Dalmatia, Bosnia and Sirmion. It was passed to him as the result of a 
treaty of 1163. Although the Hungarians tried to regain it, John Doukas conquered not only 
Dalmatia but Bosnia as well. King Istvan IIl was forced to recognise Byzantine rule of Dalmatia, 
Bosnia and Sirmion, and the rhetor Michael ‘Anchialos’ (later patriarch, 1170-8) celebrates this 
in an oration delivered before January 6, 1166 (see R. Browning, *New source' (1961). Manuel 
celebrated a triumph in Constantinople for his victory. The ceding of Dalmatia to the Byzantine 
Empire was ratified by Béla after he had succeeded to the Hungarian throne (Chalandon, p. 452). 
183 In Plutarch's Moralia 53d (How to tell a flatterer) we read that the chameleon, the lizard that 
assumes the colour of its background, can turn itself into all colours but white). 
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even those mentioned in poetry, *? but not even they have accomplished anything. For 
once they had learned that they were defeated, they did not unlearn their evil ways; 
no indeed, they will not unlearn them, but they will convert their allies also to a similar 
mode of life, like unto like'?' as they say, and they will fashion them cunningly in the 
mould of cowardice. What they have is a worthless defence woven of figwood,'” like a 
rope from sand, a broken thread which does not hold together. 

13. But here, taking hold of my subject, I examine this manifold wonder and express to 
the full its striking character: the great victory, both on land and at sea, even though the 
latter was over in a moment; and the way in which that city of the Picentines, ^ 
Ancona, did not belie its name? for the besiegers, because it caused them to stumble 
and tripped up their direct advance. Then there was the way in which the westerners, 
who yearned for that city, opening their mouths and thinking that they would make a 
meal of our men, not only went away unfulfilled without achieving their objective but 
only incurring harm, and were strewn as corpses over much of it, and gained this alone 
from the land they desired, the privilege of being buried there and only thus remaining 
there for a long time. It was also possible to see unexpected reversals of expectation 


18 There are two references to poetry here; the first is an echo of Theognis 602, where a false 
friend is described as ipuxpóv Sv év kóXmo TowAov elxov ddiv, ‘Whom I kept like a cold, 
many-coloured serpent in my breast.’ The wording is close enough to suggest a conscious echo. 
The second, Regel suggests, is an echo of Odyssey 15.415-84, where the swineherd was 
captured and sold into slavery by Phoenician traders. Regel evidently thinks that ‘those men 
mentioned in poetry' are the Phoenicians, whom Eustathios uses here to represent the Venetians. 
They are indeed a good analogy for the Venetians, both being sea traders. The comparison with a 
cold serpent in the bosom reflects the way in which the Venetians had spread throughout the 
empire, with settlements in most major ports. See also 88 of the 1176 Epiphany oration, where 
they are similarly described as a serpent. There is also a reference here to the alliance between the 
Venetians and the Germans at the siege of Ancona. In Eustathios's Autumn oration of 1179, the 
*Phoenicians' are the Crusaders of Outremer (Wirth 198/16). 
'® The defeat in question must be the reverse that the Venetians suffered in 1171, when Manuel 
ordered that all Venetians in the empire be arrested, and their goods confiscated. For this, see 
Paragraph 8 of the 1176 oration. 
191 Wirth compares this passage to Odyssey 17.218: @ aici Tov dpctov dyet Beds ws TOV ópotov, 
‘Since God always brings like to like.’ 
192 As Wirth recognised, the oxutivy érkoupía, ‘defence made of figwood', is an Attic proverb, 
recorded in the Lexicon of Hesychios, describing aid or protection which is weak. 
dn Regel directs us to Plutarch's Antony (28.3) for a comparison. In this passage a similar phrase 
is used by Antony's cook to describe the short time that it will take Antony's guests to consume 
the feast he is preparing. Here we have a second allusion to a battle at sea at Ancona. 
1% The Picentines (Picenes) were a people, probably of Illyrian origin, who in ancient times dwelt 
in Italy along the Adriatic coast between Ancona and the River Sangro to the South. 
195 There is a play on Ancona's name here. ’Aykuiv has several meanings in Greek. It can mean 
an elbow, or anything which is similarly bent. The image which is suggested is one of an enter- 
prise which turned out to be not as straightforward as the attackers had hoped. 
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and an unlooked-for Euripos of deeds, "5 bringing life for the besieged from the over- 
hanging shadow of death,” but for the besiegers bringing a cloud of death from the 
unclouded sun of life.” These events were great, and those of the same kind that 
followed them were also great. Great also was the faith of the men inside and the 
steadfastness of their good will, as [R110] is proper in the service of the emperor. Oh, 
the passionate warmth that they felt for the divinely-possessed emperor, of such a kind 
as one might maintain for God! Oh, the strength surpassing that of flesh alone! Oh, the 
lion-hearted yearning for war and the management of such a long siege! Oh, the lion- 
hearted [W276] men, whom great hunger did not enfeeble in their lion-like strength, 
but roused them to anger against the beasts close at hand! They tasted the unspeakable 
things that famine prepared for them, ?? but for them these were a provocation and a 
kindling of battle, and, in sum, a recipe for courage, as it is said in poetry, like the 
things that a mountain-dwelling snake consumes and is then grasped by the fire of 
rage." They had a great shortage of necessities, but they lacked nothing in the way of 
organisation, and the weight of their judgement greatly compensated for the great force 
that their enemies brought to bear on them. Their judgements were finely balanced, and 
if they had weakened in their opposition a little, not only would they have been raised 
from the ground as in a scale, but even swept up into a whirlwind; but the scale inclined 


5$ The Euripos, the narrow strait between the island of Euboia and the Greek mainland, was 
notorious for its rapidly changing currents and became a topos for unexpected turns of events. 

'7 Eustathios incorporates the imagery of Psalm 106.14 LXX (107.14 MT) There the Psalmist 
claims that God €€jyayev aùToùs ék okórov kai oKLds 6aváTov,' He led them out from darkness 
and the shadow of death.’ As Wirth notes, the phrase ‘shadow of death’ is also used in the more 
famous Psalm 22.4 LXX (22.3 MT). 

'98 A Homeric image: see //iad 16.350 and elsewhere. The passage cited reads in part: GaváTov 
&€ uéAav védos audexaduev, ‘A black cloud of death enveloped him.’ By the ‘unclouded sun 
of life’ the rhetor may mean that the opposite of death, life, is like a shining sun. But he must also 
have the emperor in mind, who is so frequently compared to the sun in Byzantine panegyric. 

' The theme is that of the famine the Anconitans experienced, forcing them to eat unspeakable 
things. Boncompagno, in his account of the siege (see §5), gives the ghastly details of the 
extremes to which the starving inhabitants of Ancona were forced to go: they killed and ate 
horses, oxen, asses and even dogs, cats and mice; they ate everything, including boiled hides, 
except the bones. The account contains two anecdotes, one of a woman who gave a soldier her 
breast to suckle, another of a woman who opened a vein and boiled her blood for her sons to eat. 
200 This must be a conscious echo of iad 22.93-5, where the Trojan hero Hector is compared to a 
mountain-dwelling snake: à 6€ Spákaw èm. yerı dpéotepos dvSpa uévnoi / BeBpwKas kakà 
páppar" čsv 8é Té piv xddos aivós, / opepSaréov 6€ SESopKev éAooópevos mepi xer, ‘As a 
mountain snake, waits for a man by its hole, having fed on evil poisons, and the fell venom has 
got inside him, and, coiled about his hole he looks at him malignantly from it ...' The lines are 
based on the idea that snakes eat poisonous herbs, which produce their venom. 
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rather towards not surrendering,"' even if it meant risking death. It might have been 
said that these things were a test of goodwill towards the emperor among his subjects, 
and a battle between hunger and faith, and faith was victorious; it was an opposition 
between the fear of death and the stirring of the soul"? to manliness, and the life-giving 
decision prevailed thanks to the inspiration from above. Thus our emperor knows how 
to deploy his servants; thus he causes those for whom he represents God to lay down 
their lives on his behalf; while those whom he trains in war, he teaches to be invincible 
against those who fight against them, teaching them to be patient, through the things 
that he himself endures during hardship. He makes them unwilling to surrender to the 
forces of nature; and the one who turned stone hearts in a divine fashion into flesh with 
his divine transforming breath here changes men from flesh to bronze"? with his pati- 
ence and his exercise in strength. And if that Cretan prodigy, Talos,“ [R111] had a 
body of bronze, he did not suffer because of this as he went around the island on guard. 
14. We know what the will of that people (of Ancona) is; but here? (in 
Constantinople) it is possible to see directly the imperial agents and the generals and 
the brazen-spirited soldiers, dipped in endurance as iron is,” whose movements match 
those of the emperor and become equal to them, insofar as they can attain this. Indeed, 
what would men not do, governing themselves with just reasoning, seeing the emperor 
rise to such heights, first by means of the form into which he is moulded, but then 
surpassing this because of his endurance and his refusal to yield to anything?" Would 
they not also force their earthly nature to be high-spirited so that it can struggle, and 
would they not lift themselves up in imitation of him? If the weight of the body drags 
them down, they have wings with which they will be lifted, ones consisting of the 
imperial examples, by means of which a man can fly: the exercises, through which the 
superfluous material, the flesh, is put aside and lightened until it is easy to do fine 


æ! Eustathios now turns to a new image, that of the scale of a balance which holds a judgement 
favouring the besieged Anconitans, balancing the pressure brought to bear on them by the 
besiegers in the other scale (cf. Iliad 8.69-72, repeated elsewhere). 

?? Wirth sees here an echo of Plato, Kratylos 419e, which derives the word 0upós (soul, spirit) 
from 6vots ‘raging’ and Céots TiS ipuxfjs ‘boiling of the soul’ (whereas Eustathios uses the words 
Céoeus puys). 

?? Wirth and Regel are surely right to see here a reference to the *men of bronze' of Herodotos 
2.152, mentioned by the oracle of Buto to the Egyptian King Psammetichos. These turned out to 
be Ionians and Carians in their panoplies, who aided him in his recovery of his throne. 

?* Talos was a bronze giant who kept guard over the island of Crete, circling the island three 
times a day. Apollodoros preserves conflicting legends about his origin and his demise. 

5 "Evrata, ‘here’, in antithesis to €xeivos ó Aaós, the Anconitans, must refer to Constantinople. 
% A similar phrase is found in Plutarch, On the Observance of the Precepts of Good Health 25. 
The thought here is that the soldiers are being tempered in the same way as iron is tempered. 

%7 The emperor’s ability to endure hardship is a topos of the period, known from the reign of 
John II, and indeed earlier. How better to present the Anconitans as true allies of the emperor 
than to represent them as emulating him? 
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deeds [W277]; the conversations with him which, by supporting the labours of his 
subjects, make their toil light; the gifts, or rather the benefactions, than which nothing 
that I know of lifts man more; but before all is the whole disposition of the emperor to 
do good and his being fashioned from every good thing, for the sake of which the 
whole world follows him and is uplifted to imitate him as far as possible. These fine 
examples also led to our acquiring the land of Ancona, governed by imperial men?” 
who, raised aloft on such wings, triumphed over the enemy. 

15. But I am not totally amazed that our own men were so disposed towards the 
greatest of emperors (and it would be amazing to me if it had been otherwise), but it 
astounds me that the people of that land,"? not close neighbours, but separated by a 
long distance, should come there on equal terms with our own men, and everyone else 
is inclined to wonder at it. Here lies the prodigious quality of the deed: for those men, a 
warlike throng, a fragmented race, noble, knowing your power well because of its 
reputation, [R112] O divinely-possessed emperor, as well as from daily embassies to 
you, though not yet having had the good fortune that your graceful feet should 
approach their own land so that they might be uplifted by each man's having sight of 
you, were the first to learn that the land of Ancona was hard-pressed in the tight 
situation of a siege. At once they came, gathering their strength and their courage," 


28 The implication of the beginning of this paragraph, of which there are hints elsewhere in this 
speech (for example at Wirth 276/31-2 above), is that there was active Byzantine intervention at 
Ancona. We know from some of our sources (Boncompagno, Maragone, a note in Parisinus 
graecus 1564) that the sebastos Constantine Doukas was the emperor's man at Ancona during the 
siege. His role appears to have been to partially finance and collect the army of native Italians 
which lifted the siege. Maragone goes further and says that he expelled the besieging army, but 
this was probably achieved by the combined forces of William of Marchisella and Aldruda 
Frangipane. Constantine Doukas has not yet been identified with certainty, although it is tempting 
to make him a relative of the John Doukas who campaigned in Apulia in 1155-6 and Dalmatia in 
1165 (see A.F. Stone, *Narrative Simularities and Dissimularities: Determining the Role of 
Constantine Doukas at the Siege of Ancona, 1173', Thesaurismata 35 (2005) pp. 9-17). D.I. 
Polemis, in his book 7he Doukai (London 1968) p. 191, is unaware of Constantine's familial 
connections. One must not confuse him with Constantine Makrodoukas, the husband of one of 
Manuel’s nieces who was prominent in the reign of Andronikos I, because the note in the Paris 
manuscript dates Constantine Doukas' death to 1179. 

2 «Those men’ must be the Italians under the leadership of William of Marchisella and Aldruda 
Frangipane, Countess of Bertinoro, who came to Ancona's aid; the Italians could well be 
described as a fragmented race, being divided up into small communities, and it was Manuel's 
policy to pursue diplomacy with the various Italian city-states and magnates in the hope of 
countering the ambitions of Frederick Barbarossa, alluded to below. 

210 The combination of @dpaos and pévos is a commonplace, found from the time of the Homeric 
poems onward. 
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like the giants of whom we read,”"! and they convey-ed your avenging wrath, and like 
an unexpected thunderstorm; they mingled together into a river, which was filled from 
many sources and swept away the besiegers. Oh, the warmth of their spirit! Oh, the 
prudent zeal! Oh, the high-spirited forcefulness! Oh, the wise enthusiasm! What slave 
acts thus upon being commanded, in the way that they, a free people, uncommanded by 
the emperor, have become his servants? They have eclipsed the ancient proverb with 
this marvellous action, not ‘coming unbidden to the feast’,”'? but of their own accord 
risking danger on our behalf. Indeed it bodes well for you, you good servants, whom a 
truly generous emperor on account of your loyalty will make rulers over more than you 
have; and whom he will enrol as his allies. Thus you also know, most sublime 
Emperor, how to attract those who are far off. Thus you make those who are far away 
approach you and place a great value on the invocation of your name; and they forget 
their race and kinship and their father's house?'^ [W278] and any other sign of 
recognition, and are glad to be named as belonging to the great emperor Manuel and 
they write it up for themselves as a most illustrious emblem, and this name for them is 
a name which is above every other name.? If this fact irritates a certain haughty 
king”'®, it means nothing to them, for they know that they will be superior to all others 
by taking their place alongside you and, to put it in the manner of the sweet Muse, with 


?! Regel directs us to Genesis 6.4 for the giants, but this is more likely to be a classical allusion, 
perhaps to a passage in Hesiod's Theogony, where the poet describes the Gigantomachy between 
the Olympian Gods and the earth-born Giants. 

212 This proverb is to be found in Zenobios (2.46): 'AkAnri Kwpdovoty és didrwv didor, ‘friends 
come to the homes of friends as revellers unbidden.' There is also a Rabbinic legend which tells 
of the feast that Solomon gave after the building of his temple. One guest arrived unbidden, 
revealing himself later as the blacksmith without whose labour the other builders would not have 
been able to proceed with their work. 

?? As Regel points out, there may be an allusion in this passage to one of Christ's parables, as 
recorded in Matthew 25.14-30, the parable of the talents. The servants of a rich man were given a 
talent of silver (a weight, or a sum of money), to see what they would do with it. A similar story 
is told in Luke 19.11-27. The same parable is alluded to in par. 6 of the 1176 Epiphany oration. 
214 This is a reference to a psalm written for the occasion of a royal wedding; the bride is called 
upon to forget her kinsmen and home. The psalm in question is Psalm 44.11 LXX (45.10 MT) 
and the wording in the Septuagint is as follows: émAá0ov Tod Aaod cou kai Tod oikou Tod 
TaTpós Gov, ‘Forget your people and the house of your father.’ 

715 Two passages of the Scriptures contain an idea of this sort; the first is Philippians 2.9, in 
which Paul claims that Christ has been given a name which is greater than any other name: 6 0eós 
... €xaploato AÙT TÒ Óvoua TÒ UTép TaV Gvowa, ‘God has blessed him with the name above 
every other name.’ The second passage in question is Ephesians 1.21. 

716 As explained in the introductory synopsis, the man contemptuously dismissed as a ‘certain 
king’ must be the mastermind of the anti-Byzantine policy pursued by Christian of Mainz in Italy, 
(Frederick I Barbarossa). Lamma, Comneni e Staufer, vol. 1, pp. 86-7, claims that Frederick saw 
himself not only as the legitimate heir of Charlemagne and Otto I, but also of Justinian. 
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your support they will return even from burning fire.’ You are the vessel of their 
choice, in whom the goodwill of God has been stored up from every direction as it 
goes through the earth, leading everyone after it and encouraging them all to joy. 

16. [R113] But why do 1 not mention that which among such matters is worthy of even 
more amazement? It is wonderful that these men for their part put their lives at your 
service," but because they are also noble craftsmen of war," a natural tendency of 
their nature surfaces there, calling them to love battle. Here also the goodwill in them 
must be marvelled at, but this bravery must be attributed to their nature. That women, 
however, should play the part of men under the conditions of the time, and sharpen the 
cutting edge of their spirit and bravely behold blood and look without blinking at the 
sword gleaming against them, goes far beyond what is natural and no similar deed is 
known. Such a woman appeared there,?? one of the daughters of the proverb”? who 


? The latter part of this sentence, with its Homeric form of the genitive of the participle, 
éoTopévoio, is a deliberate attempt by Eustathios to echo the language of the Ziad. At Iliad 
10.246-7, Diomedes contemplates making a foray at night into the camp of the Trojans. He wants 
Odysseus to accompany him, saying: ToíTov ye oTopévoto Kal ék TUpds ai&oguévoto / dio 
vooTcatpev, ‘With him following me, we could both return, even from blazing fire.’ Eustathios 
has merely substituted cou for rovrov and the third person plural for the first person plural 
(changing the subject to the Anconitans), but otherwise retaining the Homeric wording. The 
phrase tupds aiGouévoio was also adapted by Euripides, Troiades 1080, äv mvpós ai&opéva 
kaTékAvaev óppá and Rhesos 95 (not as close). See also Iliad 6.182, 8.563, et saepe; Odyssey 
11.220, 19.39, 20.25; Hesiod, Theogony 324, 867. 

218 The phrase ‘the vessel of choice’ (oketos ... ékAoyfjs) occurs at Acts 9.15, where God tells the 
believer Ananias that the recently blinded Saul is to be the instrument of his choice. He says: 
Tlopeóov, bt. oxedos ékAoyfis €otly por otros Tod Baorácat TÒ Óvopá pov évomiov éQvàv TE 
kai BaciAéov viðv re "lopari, ‘Come, because this one is a chosen vessel, to bear my name 
before the gentiles and kings and the sons of Israel.’ 

?? These words echo those used at Wirth 276/23 (813 of this speech). 

?? of, Plutarch, Pelopidas chapt. 23 sect. 4/1-2, Kaito. mávrav dkpot Texvirat Kal codiotal 
TOV TrOAepiuKkQv,, ‘indeed the utmost craftsmen and masters of warlike skills.” Also Xenophon, De 
republica Lacedaemoniorum chapt. 13 sect. 6/1, Texvitas Tv TOAEULKOY, ‘craftsmen of war.’ 
Further, Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica book 14 chapt. 85 sect. 3/1; Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos, Antiquitates Romanae Book 2 chapt. 37 sect. 2/6; Libanios Oration 2 sect. 40/5. 

22! Eustathios is here drawing on the Greek tradition of disparaging women for their supposed 
lack of bravery in warfare. One thinks in particular, in connection with this passage, of the lines 
of Euripides’ Medea (263-4) where Medea describes the weakness of women: yuvt) yàp TdAAa 
pev $óflov mAéa / kakr| T' és GAKT kai olSnpov eicopüv, ‘A woman is in other respects full of 
fear, and cowardly in battle, and when looking at iron.’ 

?? Aldruda Frangipane, the Countess of Bertinoro, was the widow of Count Rainer I, and had 
succeeded to her husband's power and authority while her children were still minors. The county 
possessed estates scattered over the north-eastern and central parts of Italy. Four of our sources 
(Boncompagno, Romuald of Salerno (who likewise supplies us with her personal name), John 
Kinnamos (pp. 288-9) and Niketas Choniates (p. 202) attest to Aldruda Frangipane's involve- 
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create power, the ruler of very ample lands who made full use of the people under her 
control. She was inclined to be of goodwill towards the emperor, but then judged that 
this was a small thing if she did not herself also risk danger with her body and make 
full use of her hands against the reckless and faithless besiegers. Being persuaded of 
this, she took command of the cavalry arrayed under her, and uttering the cries that 
signify battle she joined the fight, presenting herself as an ally of her own accord and 
shouting out the emperor's name and herself proclaiming as her master the great 
Manuel.” Are we not amazed at that Judith??? and that Jael,” and any other woman 
like them who breathed murder," avenging the evils against their own race, a single 
woman emboldened against one enemy and not openly? But here the evil was not even 
against the same race, and [W279] the confrontation was of a single woman face-to- 
face with a very powerful people. Solomon found it necessary to seek to find a woman 
with manly virtues; but for you this fine thing came from God of its own accord, and to 
put it in a word, as a godsend. Well then, this manly woman-general is able to say, as it 
is written, that she has been found by those who did not seek her.” Would this woman 


ment. Boncompagno suggests that it was on William of Marchisella's advice that the Countess' 
assistance was sought by three envoys from besieged Ancona (Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, ed. 
L.A. Muratori, 2nd ed., Vol 6, Part 3, p. 28 and The History of the Siege of Ancona, tr. A.F. 
Stone, Venice 2002, note 100 on pp. 90-1). Kinnamos says that Aldruda paid the army she led to 
Ancona with gold raised from outlays from her own household and by pledging the property of 
her children. One assumes that she was repaid with Byzantine gold brought to Ancona by Con- 
stantine Doukas. In any case, Aldruda Frangipane will have had the resources, given the extent of 
the family estates, to raise an army, and will have been better placed to do so than most. 

223 For ‘the daughters of the proverb’, see in particular Proverbs 31.29 of the LXX: TloAAai 
OvyaTépes ékrüjcavro TAOUTOV, moal émo(qcav Suvatd, od SÈ UTépketcat kai Urepfjpas 
Tácas, ‘Many daughters have acquired wealth, many have done capable things, but you have 
surpassed them and risen above them all.’ 

224 Kinnamos likewise emphasises Aldruda's masculinity, and describes the acclamations that she 
pronounced for Manuel. Both accounts vividly depict the love she felt for the emperor. 

225 Judith is the heroine of the apocryphal Book of Judith, probably written, since it has survived 
in the Septuagint, in the first century B.C. It tells how the beautiful and devout widow Judith, 
daughter of Merari and widow of Manasseh, beheaded the Assyrian commander Holophernes 
when he was drunk after a banquet, before he could make war on Israel for not worshipping his 
master Nebuchadnezzar as the only true god. 

2% Jael is the name of a Bedouin (Kenite) woman featuring in Judges (4.17-22, 5.24-27). Sisera, 
commander of the Canaanite king Jabin's army, had been defeated in battle by Barak. He fled to 
Jael's tent, believing he would find refuge there. Asking for water, he was given milk to drink, 
but was killed by Jael with a tent peg through the head as he slept. 

227 Compare the phrase béviov érvevoev, with the similar expression in Aischylos, Agamemnon 
1309: ddvov 86uot TvéovoLy, ‘the house breathes murder.’ 

228 A second Biblical echo follows, this time of Isaiah (65.1): "Eudavijs éyevóunv rots ene uù 
Cytovor, evpéOnv Tots éuè uf] ETepwTdarv, ‘I became manifest to those who did not seek me, I 
was found by those who did not ask for me.’ 
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not therefore be more valuable than any precious stones??? The proverbial spoils”? 


arising from the victory must be given to her, and the quality of being warlike 
attributed to her authoritatively, and all the rest of the adornment of Solomon.?" Lo, I 
am improvising, but let anyone who wishes take up the subject and gird her (with 
words) [R114] and let him decorate her??? in whatever way he wishes. I will no longer 
view the Amazons with amazement for fighting with arrows, when this woman attacks 
hand-to-hand and dares to use a spear.” Artemisia of the ancient story? was a fine 
example at first, but then she fled as a woman would. Why should 1 mention the race of 
Atalante?” and the well-aimed shot from the bow of Rhodogoune2™ and the wild beast 


229 The reference here is to Proverbs 31.10: l'uvaika dv&pe(av Tis ebpricet; TLprwTépa 8 éorw 
\MOwv ToAÀvTeAQv fj To.aóTn, ‘Who will find a manly woman? Such a one is more valuable than 
precious stones.’ 

?? Developing the theme of the wife who has ‘manly’ virtues, Eustathios echoes Proverbs 31.11: 
Bapoei én' avTíj f| KapdSta Tod dv6pós abTí]s, Ñ) ToLavTH KadGv oKtAWY oùk drroprjoet, "The 
heart of her husband has confidence in her, such a woman will not lack fine booty.’ 

2! There may be a special reference to Proverbs 31.22: Sagàs xAaivas émoinoev TH avdpi 
autiis, ék è Bicoou kal Topdipas éavríj €vdtuata, ‘She has made two cloaks for her husband 
and clothes for herself from linen and purple.’ 

?? The homoioteleuton (repetition of an ending) in T% in the Greek is noteworthy. 

233 The Amazons were the race of warrior-women of Greek mythology, whose principal weapon 
was the bow, use of which, according to traditional etymology (a- + ads), necessitated the 
removal of a breast. As for the claim that Aldruda Frangipane herself took part in the battle, 
leading the cavalry and using a lance, no other source mentions this. It may therefore be only 
rhetorical hyperbole. 

24 Eustathios alludes here to the story (preserved by Herodotos 8.88) of Queen Artemisia of 
Halikarnassos’s action during the battle of Salamis in 480 B.C. When pursued by a Greek ship, 
she rammed one of the ships friendly to her and sank it. The Greek pursuer thereupon assumed 
Artemisia’s ship to be on his side and gave up the chase; Xerxes was told that Artemisia had sunk 
one of the enemy. He then commented that his men had become women and his women men. 

35 Atalante is the second in this series of four manlike women from history and mythology. 
Apollodoros 3.9.2 preserves the various myths about the huntress Atalante, who challenged each 
of her suitors to a foot-race, the penalty for losing being death. Finally Melanion won her hand in 
marriage by casting golden apples in her path, which the huntress stooped to pick up. 

2 The reference to ‘the well-aimed (evotoxos) flight from the bow of Rhodogoune’ seems 
largely to have escaped Regel, who refers only to the third oration of the emperor Julian (127B), 
where Rhodogoune is listed between the Babylonian queens Semiramis and Niktoris, and 
Tomyris, queen of the Massegetai, all characters from the history of Herodotos. Rhodogoune was 
also the name of a daughter of the Parthian king Mithridates Il, who married the Seleucid 
Demetrios II Nikator in the first century B.C. This explains the reference to the bow, as the 
Parthians were famed for their archery (Appian, Syriaca 67 and 68). Eustathios’s immediate 
source, however, may have been Dio Chrysostom, Oration 64.2.5, where Rhodogoune is listed 
among other war-like women and called ‘Podoyouvn moepiký. Eustathios also lists Rhodogoune 
as a war-like woman at two points in his commentary on the Ziad, 2.88.13 and 4.240.20, and 
interestingly, at both places Atalante is also listed, at 2.88.13 along with Arganthone (see below), 
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hunts of Arganthone,"' all of whom this woman surpasses, as serious pursuits surpass 
childish games? A queen once sought to learn the wisdom of Solomon and came 
bearing in advance no shining proof of her goodwill.??* But here there will, I know, be 
a spectacle in a little while, and we will see this noble ally standing near our own 
Solomon in reverence and marvelling at his wisdom and the greatness of his courage. 
In the meantime, indeed, she has nobly produced proofs of the greatest submission, 
having delivered her soul. And it would be a fine thing if she were subsequently to die 
after having taken account of the goodwill of the great emperor, regarding this as a 
shining shroud for herself. 

17. You distribute, O most powerful emperor, such favours everywhere on earth, and 
with them you attract everyone to you. Thus you place inescapable charms?” of desire 
in the souls of everyone, so that they do not simply love you, but place their lives at 
your service. And if ancient art composed a song which could stir men to battle, like 
the one which Timotheos sang which once fired the Macedonian king to take up 
arms," then this art of yours is all the more extraordinary, if neither speaking nor 
writing, but merely by awakening the idea in their spirits, you urge the foreigners into 
an alliance with the charm of your presence, and you persuade them to bear weapons 
on our behalf, and, to put it in a word, to die for us. What would it be like, if you were 
to employ words as well as emboldening them for war in other ways [R115]? Indeed, to 
everyone's amazement, you would altogether put in the shade [W280] the Laconian 
Muse, who, ancient legend says, was so able to goad men to fight that she provoked the 
one who heard her to toil nobly in the fray.”“’ And if someone were to attempt to make 


237 


Artemisia and Niktoris. It would be wrong to see a reference to a better-known Rhodogoune, the 
mother of the Persian king Dareios I (Polyainos, Strategemata 8.27). 

237 Parthenios (story 36) preserves the love story of Rhesos, king of the Thracians during the 
Trojan War, and Arganthone, a huntress. Rhesos won the love of Arganthone at a hunt and 
married her, but she was unhappy at the prospect of his embarking for Troy. Ignoring her en- 
treaties, Rhesos went to Troy, where he was killed by Diomedes, and after that the grief-stricken 
Arganthone pined away and died. 

38 Finally Aldruda is compared with the queen of Sheba, who after coming to meet Solomon with 
only a modest number of gifts was so impressed by his wealth and wisdom that she offered him 
many more (1 Kings 10.1-3, 2 Chronicles 9.1-12). The rest of the sentence is brilliant in style. 

?9 The word tvyyas (‘charms’) refers properly to the bird called in English the wryneck, a 
species of passerine bird which was tied to a wheel, which was then turned as a kind of magic 
charm. The wryneck is represented as being used in this way in Theokritos’ second /dyil. 

20 Eustathios imagines for a moment that the emperor's charm is in the form of a song. For this 
Timotheos, see Athenaios 12.538F and 13.5654, passages which shows that he was a flute-player 
of the time of Alexander the Great. The story of his so enraging Alexander that he went to war 
must have been told in a work now lost. One should not confuse him with the more famous 
citharode and dithyrambic poet Timotheos of Miletos. For a Byzantine source on Timotheos, see 
Nikephoros Bryennios, CFHB 9, 2.27 p. 199; cf. also Anna Komnene 9.5, Choniates p. 486. 

41 Eustathios follows with a reference to the martial music of Lakonia, that is, the music of the 
Spartans of old. Regel offers Pausanias 4.16.6 as a parallel. This passage alludes to the revolt of 
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another beginning for the narrative, and consider the wise appointment for the city's 
protection, and the reasons for which the royal woman became a defence for it,” here 
this other harbour of wisdom is being tapped, and a sea of strategic shrewdness is being 
spread out, and there is no one who does not know that the wise emperor made the best 
provisions, and the enemy have suffered very badly because of this, neither able to 
depart from their own land without interference, nor, alternatively, to remain secure at 
home. For if they remain, they will have more than a little to fear, but if they depart at 
this time they will have abandoned their possessions and will suffer ?? terribly at the 
first assault. There is danger for them, whichever course they take, and the evil is 
equally weighted, whether they remain at home or whether they march out against us. 
Giving thought to avoiding this danger and freeing their heads from the trembling of 
Tantalos,"^ they did not realise that they were suffering what they feared sooner than 
they were expecting it, and they were not foolish in this respect only, that they feared a 
fear there like no fear that had ever come upon them, and it tested them," casting out 
everything else from their minds. Accordingly they will long remember what they have 
suffered. They wished that long ago in the past that place might have been consumed 
by fire. They longed for that city never to have seen the light of day in the beginning; 
they will talk about this Ancona many times and its name will remain in a proverb 
which does not bode well for them. A certain celebrated place in Attica was praised as 
a good harbour. The written account records that Mounychia is that place, and the 
native people rejoiced that they were well served by it at that time. But Epimenides, 
who had lived a long life and was great in knowledge, saw it and made a far-sighted 
observation, saying that it would be so great an evil at some time for the Athenians that 


the Messenians against their Spartan overlords, and the way in which the music of Tyrtaios, the 
famous martial poet, stirred the Spartans to fight again when their spirits were flagging. 

7? [n his book on the siege of Ancona (Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 2™ edn, pp. 42-4, note 133), 
Boncompagno supplies a speech that Aldruda Frangipane, Countess of Bertinoro, supposedly 
made to her own army and the army of Lombards gathered by William of Marchisella. The 
contents are predictable: the divine favour that is on her army's side, the injustice and criminality 
of their opponents, the fact that she is risking making her only son an orphan, that men are often 
prepared to fight on behalf of a woman, and the virtues of William of Marchisella. 

243 There is rhyme, and near-repetition, in rrrorjoovrat and mporjoovrat (Wirth 280/49-50). 

24 Regel refers us to a scholiast on Euripides, Orestes line 6 for Tantalos's trembling; see also the 
Suda s.v. ravTáAetot). The scholiast relates the well-known myth of Tantalos, who was punished 
in Hades by being set before a banquet at which the food and drink perpetually receded from his 
grasp. In another version he was made to stand in a stream, and a bunch of grapes hung over his 
head. These also receded when he tried to taste them. The scholiast writes d6Bov, and 
Eustathios's Tpdpov is an alliterative variant on this. 

45 K olovou, in a review of Wirth's text, pointed out that these words are an allusion to Job 3.25, 
which says: $ófos ydp, öv éópóvrtoa, HABE uot, kai öv é6eBo(kew, cuvrjvrnoev uot. 
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they would have torn to pieces with their teeth what was there, had they known this. 
He seemed to be saying something that would not happen [R116], but his saying turned 
out to be true, when the harbour embraced the enemy at an evil time for Attica. There is 
also the foresight of another man in similar circumstances, who, after learning that the 
covenient location of Kythera could cause trouble for Lakonia, if it were once seized by 
their enemies, spoke guardedly, with words that did not fail to come to pass, of the 
opportunity presented by the island; and he prayed that the opportunity [W281] pre- 
sented by it might not become the beginning of trouble, or, if it did, it might sink into a 
bottomless pit."^' And the Lakonians learned from their troubles in later times that the 
wise man's prayer had been a good one. 

18. Who indeed, even having foreseen it here long ago, would have revealed this 
prediction to our enemies, before they experienced the evils in store for them from the 
land of Ancona? For if they had foreseen these things, they would have tried by every 
means to lay the place waste, for fear of experiencing the present horrors.” Thus you 
reach decisions in advance, most sublime Emperor, by applying your mind with 
foresight to the ways in which the enemy will be harmed everywhere, seizing oppor- 
tunities as necessary, directing your talents towards the good, and managing every 
element of your success well. And such things have been accomplished just now by 
you, when you dispatched your forces and managed the western victory well for us 
through your written commands," and like those who are clever at planning, you 


24% The next four sentences introduce a parallel of which the appropriateness becomes obvious 
only after reading the beginning of $18. The ancient harbour of Athens, Mounychia, became a 
danger for the Athenians, being used by the Persian fleet when Xerxes invaded Greece in 480-79 
B.C. For Epimenides' warning see Diogenes Laertios 1.114. Epimenides was a Cretan sage of 
great longevity. Diogenes claims that the Cretans worshipped him for his superhuman foresight. 
47 A second parallel follows the first, this time the problem posed to ancient Sparta by the island 
of Kythera. During the Peloponnesian War the island was ravaged, and an Athenian garrison was 
placed there by Nikias, which did much damage to the Spartans. Again the figure of a man of 
foresight is present in this tradition, this time the Spartan ephor Chilon (see Diogenes Laertios 
1.71). The wish for Kythera to sink into an abyss is also taken directly from Diogenes Laertios. 

248 [t seems best to understand the subject of rra6eiv following mpiv to be the éxpot, even though 
one would expect the subject to be tis. My reason for so construing the words is that Eustathios 
goes on to say that Manuel foresaw what would happen, and of course, no evils befell him as a 
result of Ancona. The point of the second sentence seems to be that the Germans, had they 
realised the evils that would befall them, would have tried to destroy Ancona previously. As we 
have seen, Frederick Barbarossa had Ancona placed under siege on two previous occasions, in 
1158 and in 1167, so Eustathios may be supposing that it would have been in the Germans' 
interest to destroy Ancona on one of these occasions. 

?? This, with a passage in $7 (Wirth 270/36-271/38), provides evidence to support the suggestion 
that there was a Byzantine intervention at Ancona. The role of the sebastos Constantine Doukas 
is described in the Latin sources and in one Greek source. Boncompagno presents him as 
underwriting the expenses of the relief campaign, Maragone and a note in Parisinus graecus 
1564 as the gatherer and leader of the relieving army (see A.F. Stone, *Narrative Similarities and 
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almost transformed the country of your opponents and drew them to yourself, by 
making plans against these terrible people from afar, using the strategic protection 
provided by your wisdom alone. But now, the matters to which you yourself attended, 
by which you have set the world aright,” must be passed on to other tongues which 
have been granted the gift of speaking, and they must be deferred by me to another 
occasion, as indeed I decided earlier in my speech. Meanwhile it will suffice to say 
only so much to you: that if God has granted to anyone at all every accomplishment 
from his youth onwards” (and I do not speak of wars alone, but also of every 
blessing), to you alone and before all has it been granted never to cease from toiling or 
to refrain from increasing your victories. Truly, therefore, not only does someone who 
increases his wisdom increase his sorrow, as it is said in the Scriptures, ^ but to souls 
that love honour the addition of a victory is also the addition of pain, insofar as they 
desire always to be victorious, and they experience such pain [R117] if they do not 
accomplish that for which they are striving. And the sun, once it has fallen upon one 
place, if it produces many fine results, nevertheless remains constrained in an orbit 
which is set apart, and it is not lifted to a greater height than the one assigned to it. But 
our sun, the emperor, is always in the ascendant and achieves what he desires, and does 
not cease from rising higher, and his ascent is the cause of amazement. Now we 
marvel, most sublime Emperor, not at that alone, that the descendant of Ishmael lies 
down, so that he is not able to stand up straight (for this victory of your power is 
already ancient)? but we are amazed that he does not even dare to look up or raise his 


dissimilarities determining the role of Constantine Doukas at the siege of Ancona' in 
Thesaurismata 35 (2005), pp. 9-17). Schreiner investigates his role (see the note on Paragraph 6), 
and Carile also has something to say about him. One might conclude that Constantine Doukas 
was in overall command of the Byzantine expedition, and that he entered the besieged city and 
left it secretly to supply the relieving army under William of Marchisella and Aldruda Frangipane 
with funds. They may then have relegated him to a token position. I suspect, however, that his 
obituary in Parisinus gr. 1564 exaggerates his importance, since once the forces on land had fled, 
there was little point in the naval blockade orchestrated by their Venetian allies continuing. 
Eustathios is suggesting that Manuel had corresponded with the besieged Anconitans, 
perhaps urging them to hold out. The message may have been transmitted to them via his inter- 
mediary Constantine Doukas. 
25 Psalm 95.10: kai yàp kara poocev THY olkoupévny, ‘and he set the world aright.’ 
?5! This is one of several indications that Eustathios would not have been the only speaker on this 
and similar occasions. 
252 Wirth notes an echo of Odysseus’s words to Agamemnon (Iliad 14.85-7): oiov dpa Zeus / èk 
veóTnros čĝwke kal és ypas ToAuTEvELY dpyaAéovs moAépous ... ‘to those whom Zeus has 
appointed to carry out wars from our youth even until old age ...' These words are quoted by 
Plutarch in the first chapter of his Life of Marcellus. 
25 Ecclesiastes 1.18. 
254 This may refer to Manuel’s early campaigns against the Turks, and to the 1146 campaign in 
particular. In this campaign Manuel advanced as far into Seljuk territory as their capital Ikonion 
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head from his fall, or [W282] dare even to make contact with those of his own race; for 
they are a long way from being able to join in the same meal and set up a common 
wine bowl.?55 Just as a man who is adroit at managing his house, if he suspects that the 
slaves are conspiring to no good end and desire to run away, singles out the wicked 
ones and no longer permits them to associate in one group, so you, the master of the 
world, upon learning that these slaves were planning wicked deeds, for which they are 
usually in one group, also hurl at them like a knife the fear of yourself. You divide the 
unity of their purpose to do what is not good, and convert it to division of purpose;”°° 
you both prevent them from developing any kinship, and, with the threat of the pouring 
of blood, you tear apart their bloodthirsty association. What is more slavish than this, 
one could say, if it is not even possible for the barbarians to commune in the way that 
they want to? Thus you regulate the encounters of the foreigners with one another; thus 
you hold their autonomy in check; thus you check their free ranging. 

19. Do you wish, O Perses," to be joined in friendship? You will indeed intermingle 
in friendship, but with those whom your master the emperor will command." You 


(Konya), and his soldiers despoiled Turkish graves. For a brief summary of Manuel's campaigns 
against the Turks, refer to the commentary on the 1176 Epiphany oration. 

?55 Eustathios recognises that to be effective, the Turks need to ally themselves with one another, 
and this is what they have previously attempted to do. The ‘common wine bowl’ refers to the 
épavos, which in ancient times was a communal meal to which each participant made a con- 
tribution, often, as in the case of the Spartans’ avootrtov, in rotation. It is Eustathios’s concern, 
in this concluding part of the paragraph, to show how Manuel has foiled the Turks' plans to co- 
operate. Prevention of the eastern powers from aligning with one another had long been an aim of 
Manuel's diplomacy; the treaty with Kilidj Arslan Il in 1161 is an example of this. The sources 
are silent on the question of the means by which the Turks were separated, but the following lines 
suggest that the emperor has taken active steps to ensure their disunity. It will be observed, 
however, that by maintaining friendly relations with the Crusader states of Outremer, and 
attempting to subdue Kilikia which was growing insolent again, Manuel was driving a diplomatic 
wedge between Kilidj Arslan (Konya) and Nur-ed-Din (Syria). For the kpatijpa kotvóv of. 
Euripides Jon 1177-8: kov és kparfjpá Te / kowóv, ‘they have come to a common mixing bowl." 
56 Plato Alkibiades 1, " Ap' ov duXav d€éyets ôuóvorav fj Stxdvorav; ‘Do you mean by friend- 
ship similarity of purpose or dissimilarity of purpose?’ 

257 Perses, son of Perseus by Andromeda, was the ancestor of the Persians in Greek legend. Here 
he represents the ‘Persians’ of Eustathios’s time, the Turks, although they were not descended 
from the ancient Persians. However, Persian was their literary language, and Eustathios shows 
awareness of the cross-pollination of the two cultures. The passage implies that Manuel had 
restricted ‘Persian’ activities. 

258 The suggestion of friendship is not mere rhetorical artifice. A treaty was in place between 
Manuel and the Seljuk sultan Kilidj Arslan II, signed in 1161, when the latter made a journey to 
Constantinople. He seems to have needed an ally against the atabeg of Aleppo, Nur-ed-Din. As 
we have seen, however, in 1173 Nur-ed-Din allied himself to Kilidj Arslan against the Byzantine 
Empire; perhaps Eustathios is suggesting that the former state of affairs can be resurrected. 
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may even be joined in marriage"? but not from whatever source you wish (for it is not 
permitted for a slave to act independently). Shall I say an even greater thing? It will not 
even be possible for you to travel to him uncommanded, for 1 do not know if it will 
ever be possible for you to head towards any destination at all. 

20. Such, O emperor, was the result of your recent expedition; thus you are keeping the 
future for the greatest events; thus you are dissolving the battle-formations of the 
foreigners and scattering their ranks, and you break up their cooperation in evil deeds 
and divide and disperse them, so that they will think like slaves in the end; for it may 
be that [R118] they would create something evil if they were to join in one body. And 
you, the one who unifies everything into peace, ensure their separation here, which in 
itself also results in a sublime state of peace. Thus you resemble a shepherd, who on the 
one hand guards the gathering of the flock, and on the other is concerned to drive away 
wolves.”°' And you also have this very wise plan, and power more absolute than that of 
David: he struck the people of Moab, and after he had scattered them on the ground, 
measured them with a cord and spared a third of them, as the story goes, and after 
making a third of them bring gifts he cut down the remaining two-thirds, 9 suffering 
damage in no small part of his realm in order, I think, to make the enemy few and to 
make a great evil less. You, however, cast the nations down into slavery and calm 
them, so to speak, as it is written in the Scriptures? and then you separate them from 
their ancient audacity, you keep them completely safe, and after remitting their slavery 
completely you concern yourself in other ways to ensure that there is no rebellion 
among them. Like a father you love those who remain peaceful, and you shower them 


?9 These words may refer to two things. Turks could marry among themselves, but there were 
also marriages between Turks and Byzantines, which resulted in a mixed people who might be 
called mixobarbaroi. Alternatively ‘marriage’ may be used in a figurative sense here, as a 
metaphor for political alliance. 

20 The meaning seems to be that yet greater victories are to be expected over the Turks. 

%i The imagery is highly reminiscent of that found in the New Testament, at, for example, John 
10.14ff, where Christ describes himself as the Good Shepherd, and at Acts 20.29, where the 
heathen are compared to wolves. One may suppose that the use of such imagery is a device for 
‘sweetness’. This imagery is recycled and worked out in greater detail in the Epiphany oration of 
1176 (see Wirth 207/72-86). The theme of the peace achieved, which is due above all to the 
vanquishing of the foe, is also worked out in greater detail in that oration. 

?? We have here a direct comparison, or synkrisis, between Manuel and David; in the 1176 
Epiphany oration there are no fewer than five such comparisons. In this instance, the point of 
comparison between Manuel and David is that they are both warrior kings who have subjugated 
the foe. David's victory over the Moabites, if 2 Kings 8.2 is to be believed, was a very convincing 
one, and Eustathios introduces it in order to proclaim that Manuel's victory was even greater. The 
mention of this great human achievement, according to Hermogenic theory, imparts the fourth 
order of solemnity to what is being said. 

263 Regel believes the reference here is to Exodus 19.4, where God says to Moses that he will 
bring the Israelites, his chosen people, to him. On reflection, I agree that this is possible, although 
] was first inclined to think of the conveyance of the Israelites into the Babylonian captivity. 
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with your goodness [W283] like manna," * and if they should be motivated to rebellion, 
you command them masterfully to be peaceful, and if they grow bold you go against 
them fiercely and you change their sweetened cakes into bitter herbs” and make their 
lives endangered. 

21. These descendants of Hagar attempt to bring their many offshoots together and 
unite them as one, to be nurtured and set up against us some day, like a great tree trunk, 
as it were, to act as a siege-engine."56 But fear of you, falling on them like a powerful 
wind, shakes them and sweeps them away, and breaks up what is growing together and 
leaves this action incomplete. 

A story from the distant past, of great antiquity, was also passed down to these 
Persians not long ago. It is as follows: a certain chieftain of those descended from 
Ishmael, a progenitor of the current satrapy, and not from a very ancient time, was 
blessed in children and had many of them, and he seems to have been able to think 
wisely. He had lived a long life, and then lay [W119] sick, and death was lying upon 
him, and his children wept and sought not so much the inheritances that such a father 
would give them, as a final word which would remain as something for them to hold on 
to and to remember. He commanded that arrows be brought, of the same number as his 
children, and ordered them, after handing them over to them, to break them one by one, 
and his children did this. Then he gathered and bound together the same number of 
different arrows into a thick bundle which he gave to them, and the children found the 
bundle unbreakable. And the father interpreted the symbol, declaring that thus they too, 
divided up separately, would be broken apart with no effort, but bound together as one 
they would remain unbreakable.” 

22. This story from their forefathers, which has now come down to them, persuades 
these very widely scattered men to unite and contribute to a common purpose for a 
common battle effort, and to be bound tight into one unbreakable bundle. But they are 
unable to achieve what they desire, and remain standing apart, easy to bend, and they 


4 The reference to manna, the special food sent by God to the Israelites as they wandered in the 
wilderness after escaping slavery in Egypt, which according to Exodus 16.31 (see also Psalm 
78.24) tasted like cakes or biscuits made with honey, is a favoured image of Byzantine rhetors; 
the theme of manna is worked out in greater detail in the 1176 oration. 

265 | do not accept that these lines were inspired by Proverbs 5.3-4 as Regel suggests; this proverb, 
which speaks against adultery, does not seem to have been a likely inspiration for Eustathios. It is 
more likely that Exodus 16.31 suggested to him the idea of sweetened cakes. 

266 George T. Dennis has shown in ‘Byzantine Heavy Artillery: the Helepolis’, in Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine Studies 39 (1998), pp. 99-115, that the word helepolis, originally a generic term, 
came to be applied in the twelfth century more specifically to the counterweight trebuchet, which 
threw stones of a weight of up to 2000 kg. The tying together of beams from tree branches would 
supply the weapon with the necessary flexibility. 

67 This echoes Aesop's fable 493, the story of an old man who showed his sons that a bundle of 
rods was harder to break than a single one. The whole passage is rather Herodotean in thought as 
well as style; it brings to mind the Herodotean story of Periandros and Thrasyboulos (5.92f.). 
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are bent so that they break, and not only do they not reach an agreement, but a great 
chasm has been set firmly in the midst of them,’ the discord among themselves. 

23. And as long as you pity them, the rebellious slaves” do not suffer evil; but if one 
who is under orders is roused against another rebellious slave, and chastens his fellow 
tribesman by hurling him [W284] down," this is the action of an unblemished and 
illustrious master, who himself would not touch a worthless slave with a buffet, but 
urges his fellow-slaves to instil wisdom into the ill-thinking one. They wished to plot 
against us, as they say, with one plan,” but their plots were stillborn, like the progress 
of their actions. As in the well-known story of the Hydra, many heads brought together 
into one group wished to make trouble for us, and to give the evil of Lerna to Asia to 
become a proverb. But you, acting first, most manly [R120] emperor, unswerving 
guardian of the land of the Romans, did not permit such heads to begin to grow in our 
realm, lest they should create a Herakleian prize for you.’” Ancient story makes the 
Typhonian evil a source of wonder; and that monster had many heads, and he was 
enriched with many hands:;?" and the descendants of Hagar, who had come together, 
were also scattered in this way and were relieved of their heads and separated from 
their hands. They recognised this truly divinely-inspired imperial head, and they fell at 
his feet and prostrated themselves as slaves, and shuddered at your hands,””* which they 


268 Regel’s suggested parallel, Luke 16.26, may be relevant, because of the similarity in wording 
between the two passages — this passage treats of the chasm lying between Abraham in heaven 
and the rich man in hell: kai év rráct TovTots perağù hpâv kai bpv xáopa péya éaTrpiKTar, 
‘And in the midst of all these, between us and you a great chasm has been set.’ We may also 
suggest the influence of Numbers 16.30-4, where the rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
against Moses was punished by the earth opening up and swallowing the rebels. 

?9 There is a double meaning here: the Turkish sultan Kilidj Arslan IH was nominally allied to the 
emperor (see on $12 of the Epiphany oration of 1176), and the Agarenes or Muslims were by 
tradition descendants of the slave girl Hagar and the patriarch Abraham. 

7? This is probably best understood as a reference to the emperor's policy of underpinning the 
power of Kilidj Arslan II, as the most powerful dynast in the region, in order to make his own 
sovereignty more absolute. The sultan seems to have subjugated one of the lesser dynasts, as he 
was to do in the case of the Danishmendids later in 1174. 

7I Regel is probably right in suggesting a conscious echo of the Jiad here (note the & aot, 
Regel 119/23): at Jiad 2.379 Agamemnon says that it would be better, if instead of being divided 
by his quarrel with Achilles, the Greeks had one plan; ei 8€ tot’ és ye uíav BovuAevoopev, ‘If 
ever we take counsel according to one plan ..." 

?? This is a reference to the second labour of Herakles, the slaying of a beast with many heads, 
the Lernaean Hydra, offspring of the monsters Echidna and Typhon. Eustathios is saying that this 
Greek legend can be applied to the situation in Asia. 

?5 The monster Typhon was the son of Earth (Gaia) and Tartaros (alternative versions make him 
the son of Hera, or conceived by Gaia on Hera’s orders). As Wirth points out, the mythographer 
Antoninus Liberalis gives an account of Typhon (section 28), following Nikandros of Kolophon. 
4 Eustathios reworks a favourite theme, the imperial hands, but the ‘other’ hands are those of the 
porphyrogenite heir Alexios, four years old at the time this speech was delivered (but already 
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have already experienced as invincible, with which the sword has often tasted their 
blood and been drenched in it. And your other hands have dripped the poison of 
cowardice into their souls; | mean the ones that ward off evil, the ones still soft and 
tender to touch, yet soon to be firm and unyielding for your enemies. They fear for their 
lately born successors, for they imagine what they will suffer from this emperor, whom 
nature has recently led from being the fairest babe to the beauty of childhood," and 
whom the upbringing of his great emperor and father has brought to a manly youth.””° 
Now for these reasons the barbarians, imagining their own servitude and servitude for 
their children, are giving pledges?” from afar, and they are arranging and confirming 
the documents of servitude as their lot. They shudder at your hands, those strong, most 
powerful, heavy hands, those taught by God how to make war,””® cheerful and yielding 
for us, but strong and deadly for the enemy if life-giving pity does not intervene. And 
these other hands strike them down, those placed close beside you, as it were, those of 
this great emperor, which you have now begun to change from softness to unyielding 
bronze and have dipped in the tempering vat of bravery. 

24. [W285] Ah, his natural constitution, which tends to bravery and endurance! If he is 
both able to go abroad with them for a long time in so steadfast a body, and also bears 
the weight of armour, and fends off the grimness of weapons, and endures cold [R121], 
and does not even surrender to the force of burning summer heat, whom would he not 
be able to surpass in endurance? What labour could triumph over him? What kind of 
war will frighten him away? Ah, the experience that he acquires from it! Ah, the 
knowledge to which his experience will contribute! He will remember at some stage 
these foundations of an emperor's upbringing, and he will place an appropriate super- 
structure on them. The introduction to emperorhood was a shining one for him; in time, 
struggles consonant with this will follow, and he will take into his mind his toils from 
childhood, and the events that have already passed will not be shamed by later ones. 


crowned as co-emperor). This is signalled by the word dAe&tkákovus, ‘warding off evil’, a word 
commonly used in Komnenian panegyric as a play on the name Alexios. 

?5 ef. Aristophanes, Acharnenses 1148: petà ató(akns opatorárns, ‘with childish beauty." 

276 In this passage, the heir, though only four, is represented as being a young man (veavías) 
already. The precocity of the heir is a topos of the period. 

27 There could well be an intentional pun in dppaBwviCovtat, as the Greek word for Arab is 
'Apáfitos. Eustathios may be suggesting that the Turks have been ‘taken into the service of the 
Arabs’, since the Turkish alliance (see Kinnamos p. 289) was first preached by the Caliph. 

278 Eustathios turns back to consider the more powerful hands of the father. There is probably a 
conscious echo of the Psalms here; in two of them (17.35 LXX; 18.34 MT) and 143.1 LXX 
(144.1 MT) David praises God for preparing him for war. As Psalm 18.34 is alluded to in the 
1176 Epiphany oration, it seems reasonable to suggest that the orator is thinking of it here. To 
offer the LXX reading of that Psalm: SLõdáokwv xeipas pou eis mróAepov Kal é0ov TóEov xaAkoüv 
Tous Bpaxiovds pov, *... teaching my hands how to conduct war, you also put a bronze bow into 
my arms.' A similar expression is found in another Psalm (143.1 of LXX). 
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The barbarian world now begins to shudder at your hands, O shoot of the purple,” 


looking back to the archetype of your father's hands, with which they are competing. 
Your small bow is now stretched for exercise and fires well-aimed darts; but there 
will be a time, which not even they can fail to foresee, when bitter arrows, leaping from 
your bow, will hiss like snakes and belch penetrating death forth towards the innards of 
the enemy. Your wind-fed spear,”*' although it is still commensurate to a child's 
strength, is long-shadowing,'? a heavy, great and strong one such as you alone would 
be able to wield, taking a more important lesson from your father than the Thessalian 
lad ever did from Peleus, that marvel in Homer. They see you as a beautiful sun 
rising, and are terrified by your being in the middle of the sky, and your fire slowly 
consumes them from now onwards and threatens them with smouldering heat. They 
imagine the multiplicity of rays in your rising, your fiery gleam shines on them, and 
your rays dart forth sharply and full of fire into their hearts, as into the disk of a mirror, 
and this is a very novel method of setting them alight,"^ and that which is set alight no 
longer consists of ships or some such lifeless source of resistance, like the ancient 
contrivance, but the whole melting away of the foreigners from fear of you, like wax in 
the face of fire. And you shine on us, bringing life, and we desire the sight of you 
like the light of the sun, but you appropriate for yourself the territory of your foes, 


7? We have here a reference to Alexios's purple birth; he was born into the family of an emperor 
in the porphyry-marble furnished imperial birthchamber in the Great Palace in 1169. I will have 
more to say on purple birth in a note on the 1176 Epiphany oration; in short, Alexios’ purple birth 
was the sign par excellence of his legitimacy to rule. 

280 Although the imagery is undeniably Homeric in its tone, the passage suggested for comparison 
by Regel, /liad 16.162, which speaks of the belching of blood rather than death, is not close 
enough to suggest that it directly inspired Eustathios. The bow was the characteristic weapon of 
King David; see especially §30 of the 1176 oration for a fuller working out of the image. 

281 The word dveuorpedés (‘wind-fed’) is used to describe a spear in the Jiad (11.256). The 
image is one of a branch toughened by exposure to strong winds. 

282 The epithet 60A xóoktov is used frequently of the spear in the formula 80A xóoktov éyxos in 
the Iliad, for example at 3.346, 355, 5.15, 280, 616, and elsewhere. 

283 Eustathios is able to work in a comparison between Alexios and Homer's hero Achilleus in 
this passage. Regel refers to Jiad 16.139-44 where Patroklos takes up two spears, but not the 
famed Pelian ash of Achilleus, since Achilleus alone could handle it. The spear is there described 
as BpiOU péya oTt Bapóv, a strong indication that a conscious echo was intended. 

284 |t has been suggested to me, bearing in mind the reference to ships, that this may be meant to 
describe the secret weapon known as ‘Greek fire’, an oil-based substance which could be pumped 
out of tubes and propelled at enemy vessels. But the image seems to be one of sunlight reflected 
and concentrated to cause extreme heat, a ‘burning mirror’. 

285 We seem to have a conscious echo of Psalm 68.2 MT here (67.3 of LXX), which reads: «s 
ÈKÀEÍTEL KATIVOS, ékAurrérocav: WS THKETAL knpós GTO mpooorov Trupós, OVTWS ATOAOLVTO ol 
ApapTWAot amò mpocurov TOU cob, ‘As smoke dissipates, let them be dissipated; as wax melts 
in the face of fire may sinners thus be destroyed by the face of God.’ This psalm is also used in 
the second imperial oration of 1179 (Regel 60/13-14). 
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[R122] so that they experience misfortune in their lives, setting ablaze some whom you 
approach as their enemy, and turning the lives of others into a deadly coldness, those 
from whom you withdraw your own warmth. [W286] You display, O beauteous bloom 
of the empire, your father's dynamism and endurance and keenness of attack, and are 
seen side by side with him, towering with incomparable superiority in comparison with 
the rest, not only the boys, but also those who are young men. You rejoice all day in 
exercising, and when you suffer hardship you withstand it, but they toil and struggle to 
rival your movements again and again. Not least of all ] am astonished at your depth of 
thought and the firmness of your gaze and the set of your face, whenever you see or 
hear something to which you are not accustomed. You set yourself apart for reflection 
and deliberation, and when you have collected your thoughts you say and do everything 
in a manner more than that of a child, and in a way that is worthy of manly sagacity. 
25.?5y ou have been given to us as such a one by God, a fruitful promise of the good 
things which are to come,”*’ a great introduction to the greatest good fortune, a sublime 
beginning to great and good things, a defence of every good, an offshoot of a youthful 
age, a sun from the sun,”** not yet illuminating in the manner of an emperor, but never- 
theless shining on everything on earth and having the prospect of shining in good time 
for all, bringing life, universal transport of joy, light for us from light, a second one 
after the first, perfection from perfection, dawn of the empire, all-shining sweetness of 
beauty, firm trunk of manliness, perfect example of bravery, extreme of youthful 
beauty, bloom of leadership, feast for the sight, a gathering of graces,” sweetness to 
the eyes for which you flash forth in beauty, support for our hearts, for which you bring 
forth good hopes, and to say it all, model of your father’s virtues, of which the 
greatness exceeds mere word. 

26. God-given hands such as these are made firm in strength for us, and well taught in 
bravery. Pray, most holy patriarch,’ [R123] (for I have turned the speech towards you 
briefly), that the emperor may have many such hands. Furthermore, stretch up your 
hands to God, and hands such as these will be multiplied for him. The barbarians have 


8 The paragraph is noteworthy for being characterised by the Hermogenic ideas of sweetness 
and beauty; all cadences bar one (avdpeias, Wirth 122/22) are of the beautiful kind. 

287 Regel compares this passage with | Timothy 4.8, which reads: ù yàp cwpatıkÌ yuuvaoía 
Tpos ddLyov écTiv dxbéALuos, N 6€ eboéBeta Tpds rrávra wpéàpós EoTLV érayyeXMav éxovoa 
Cofjs Tis viv kai Tis peAAovons, ‘For bodily exercise has little value, but piety is in all ways 
useful, because it promises a life now in the present and the future." It is possible that there is a 
connection with our passage. 

288 This is a reference back to the extended metaphor of the sun at Wirth 285/30-42. 

29 The gathering of the dancing Graces was a commonplace of ancient literature. For the Graces, 
see also $2 of the 1176 Epiphany oration. Wirth notes Odyssey 18.194 for the Chorus of Graces. 
2 Eustathios now apostrophises the patriarch, at this time Michael III ‘Anchialos’ (1170-8), and 
asks him to pray for the emperor. The same patriarch is apostrophised also in the 1176 Epiphany 
oration (§§23 and 24). 
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your hands lying heavy upon them: and you raise your hands on the emperor's behalf, 
and the Lord makes his hand steady?" and strengthens him over his enemies.”” 

27. And it is possible for me, in imitation of that fine proverb, to say that your prayer is 
a beginning, but it is the imperial hand, journeying successfully, which does the work. 
There was that ancient saying that indeed counsel begins something, but the hand 
accomplishes it.?? The harm that you do to your enemies is manifold; your prayer will 
be set forth [W287] before God, like incense.” This is, in the first place, on account of 
your fragrance in sublime works, since you are the receptacle of the myrrh of the 
spirit? which, poured over your head, descends and sinks even to your beard, ^ and 


?! Regel has found an interesting parallel in Exodus (17.11-2), where Moses oversees the battle 
between the Israelites and the Amalekites. So long as his arms were raised, Joshua and the Israel- 
ites were victorious against the enemy; when Moses' arms grew tired Aaron and Hur supported 
his arms for him. It is probable that Eustathios has this story in mind here, representing the 
patriarch as lifting his arms like Moses, while Manuel, in place of Joshua, fights his enemies. 

?? Wirth finds an echo of Psalm LXX 104.24 (105.23 MT) which says in part: kai €xpataiwoev 
avTov UTEP Tous éx0pois avTod, ‘He has given him power over his enemies’. cf. 2 Kings 22.18, 
Psalms 37.20 and 68.5, Lamentations 1.16. 

233 Eustathios continues with his comparison of Michael with Moses, and Manuel with Joshua. 
The proverb alluded to is also preserved, as Regel notes, in a fragment of Ion, a poet of the fifth 
century B.C., who came from Chios but lived at Athens (fr. 67 Leurini = 107.3 Blumenthal = 
63.3, p. 745 N, which reads in part: BovàÌ pèv dpxet, xeip 5' éreEepyáCerat). 

2% The image of a prayer as incense occurs first, as Regel notes, in Psalm 140.2 LXX (141.2 MT) 
LXX reads: katevOuvOrjTw f| Tpogevxy pov ws OvpLapa évorrtóv cov, ‘may my prayer be set 
right like incense in your presence.’ There seems little doubt that we have an intentional echo of 
this passage in Eustathios, as the choice of words (if not the word order) is identical. 

55 Basil of Caesarea, Homilia de spiritu sancto vol. 31 p. 1437/26: 8oxeiov Tod TvevpaTLKod 
LLUpoU, ‘the vessel of the myrrh of the Spirit.’ 

2 Eustathios is fond of using the imagery of myrrh; he employs it again in his 1176 Epiphany 
oration to describe the sanctity of the occasion. Myrrh was above all the sacred unguent with 
which Christ’s body was anointed, and a major component of chrism. We seem to have a 
reference here to the use of myrrh in the consecration of a patriarch, as if, in Manuel’s day, it was 
the substance with which he was anointed. There is, however, no reference in Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos's De Ceremoniis (Book II, Chapter 14) to the use of chrism in this ceremony, 
even for a patriarch, or a laying on of hands; again, in Symeon of Thessaloniki's book De Sacris 
Ordinationibus (14th century), there is no mention of the use of chrism in the ceremony. 
However, a patriarch of Isaac II Angelos' reign, George II Xiphilinos, is recorded as going to 
receive his priestly unction in an episode connected with his succession to the patriarchal throne 
(September 13, 1191; Angold, Church, pp. 123-4, refers in this context to the work of A.I. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 'AvdAekra iepoooAvpiTukfjs oTaxvadoylas (St Petersburg, 1913; repr. 
Leipzig, 1976), vol. 2, pp. 370-1; non vidi). This, however, may be purely a rhetorical conceit. As 
R. Macrides points out in her articles ‘Subversion and Loyalty in the Cult of St. Demetrios’, in 
Byzantinoslavica 51, 1990, pp. 189-97 (non vidi) and ‘Bad historian or good lawyer? Demetrios 
Chomatenos and novel 131’, in DOP 46, 1992, pp. 187-96), it is almost impossible to determine 
when the practice of the anointing of emperors (and patriarchs, come to that) began, because of 
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this is perfection in action, because a beard is the ultimate symbol of manliness. 
Secondly, it is on account of your constancy in prayers, and your continual reaching up 
to God and your not being shaken about or scattered by the forces of an opposing wind. 
For thus a perceptible incense is borne upwards and rises directly when it is tossed 
about by the wind. In other ways you cast the emperor's enemies under his feet, ?" men 
for whom you stretch out your hands in pity, and this too is a timely blow against the 
barbarians, your stretching out of hands binds theirs, and this dispersal of largesse (for 
you have scattered it, and given it to the poor)?” dispels the plans of the foreigners and 
it scatters the foreigners who desire wars,” and your pity triumphs over battle. You 
have another suit of armour” against your enemies, your vigour in fasting, by which 
not only the great enemy is thrown down, the one without flesh [R124], but the rest 
who dare to raise weapons against the emperor. You sigh deeply and cry aloud to 
God,"' and this is a sound which terrifies the enemy and changes them, as it were, to 
men who are struck by thunder. You shed a tear out of pity and this becomes a 
thunderstorm, washing away the enemy's opposition to the emperor. You fashion such 
devices because you yourself are fashioned by the spirit of God; thus you assist the 
emperor and share in his battles. Who other than you was needed to do this, and to 
prevail through his sublime wisdom both over those enemies who are enemies only in 
thought and over those who are visible enemies, for you are the home of wisdom, the 
one who has been heralded by the great wisdom of God, who is the wisest of kings and 
inspired from above, and the chief architect by choice? 

28. In this way, greatest of emperors and monarch of the whole earth, when you were 
present you achieved these great victories which indeed saved the world, and when you 


the rhetorical artifice involved. Eustathios likens the real or rhetorical anointing of the patriarch 
with myrrh to the consecration of Aaron; Regel compares Psalm 133.2 MT (132.2 of the 
Septuagint), which says that brotherly love is like the anointing myrrh running over Aaron's head 
and onto his beard (Aaron the brother of Moses and first high priest of Israel): os púpov ém 
kepaiñs TO karafaivov ém Tuywva, TOV Tioyova TOV 'Aapowv, ‘like myrrh descending over his 
head and beard, the beard of Aaron.' This is close enough to our text to suggest direct inspiration. 
E Regel refers to Psalm 109.1 LXX (110.1 MT), which in reads: ELrrev ó kóptos TH Kupi pou 
Kd@ou ék 8cELàv pov, Ews dv 60 Tous Ex@povs cou vromó8Lov TV TOdav cov, ‘The Lord says 
to the master, ‘Sit at my right, until I put your enemies under your feet.’ Regel could well be right 
in supposing that there is a deliberate reference to this Psalm in lines 19-20. 

28 This echoes Psalm 111.9 of LXX (112.9 MT): éokópntaev, čSwkev rois mévnaw, ‘He has 
scattered his gifts, he has given to the poor.’ 

?? Wirth has detected this echo of Psalm 67.31 LXX (68.30 MT): 8&.ackópricov éQvr rà Tous 
ToA€e ous 8éAovra, ‘Scatter the peoples who desire wars.’ A similar idea is expressed in Jeremiah 
28.20 and Ezekiel 11.16. 

3 of. Ephesians 6.13-19 on the panoply of the Christian ‘soldier’. 

5°! Regel compares Psalm 129.1 LXX (130.1 MT): ék Badéwv éxéxpaéd ae, kúpte, ‘From the 
depths, I have called upon you, O Lord.’ It may have inspired Eustathios, but | would be more 
confident in declaring Eustathios’s passage a conscious echo if the wording were closer. 
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were not present you set up a great trophy, and you have set up these monuments of 
trophies, both in the East and in the West, which are more awesome in every respect 
than those of Herakles and the ones which legend names after a certain Dionysos.” 
Those (in the West) neither refer to one person, nor are they contemporary with any 
actual events, but are depicted with the colour of legend, whereas these (in the East) are 
seen with the eyes and are set up at one almost precise moment and are inscribed 
truthfully to you and you alone. [W288] Thus you, supreme both in matters for which 
you were highly esteemed when you were not present and for those that you have seen 
when you were there, are terrifying to your enemies, both when you are heard and 
when you are seen, and your gaze frightens them away as much as the fear of lightning, 
and what they hear of you terrifies them as much as fear of thunder. But since you have 
laboured yet again at length, you have been washed by sweat for our sake. Yet you 
have not relaxed, and after swimming in the river of sweat, which always flows from 
your excellence,” more willingly than Alexander once swam in the stream of the 
Kydnos near Tarsos,” you have risen all-shining from there for us, like the sun from 
the ocean. Come now, wash away this salty sweat with warm water, ^ in the way that 
poetry makes heroes rest awhile, and revive a little. But in this respect I do not know 
whether we will persuade you; for you desire your thirst on our behalf to blossom, and 
the dust from battle to abound as a reminder of manly virtue, and to place this, as it 
were, as a decoration on your purple robe, and this is nothing new. This dust, like chaff 
blown into the face of the wind, 5 weakens the enemy and causes their heads to be 


9? The basic idea is that stelai (upright stone slabs with inscriptions and perhaps carvings) were 
set up to honour Manuel, and that these monuments were even grander than the monuments to the 
hero Herakles in the west (the pillars of Herakles, which were believed to flank the strait of 
Gibraltar, marking the western limit of the known world for the ancients; see Apollodoros 2.5.1 
ff. for these) and the monuments to the god Dionysos in the East (whose triumph over the nations 
of the East was a commonplace of ancient literature). For the monuments erected in honour of 
Dionysos, sce Dionysios Periegetes 623, and in Latin literature Curtius Rufus 7.9.15 and Pliny, 
NH 6.49. These contemporary stelai were erected to Manuel, and to Manuel alone. 
39 The topos of the sweat of the emperor also appears in the poems of Theodore Prodromos for 
John II. There is perhaps an echo, conscious or unconscious, of Hesiod, Works and Days 289: tùs 
8' dperfjs L8paita Beo mrpomápot&ev éOnkav, ‘The gods made sweat precede excellence.’ 

For Eustathios's use of the topos here, see G. Karla, ‘Die literarische Portrait Kaiser Manuels 
I. Komnenos', BZ 101 (2008), pp. 669-79, especially pp. 677-8. Karla shows that the elements of 
Manuel’s literary portrait are used by several different rhetors. 
%4 The story of Alexander swimming in the Kydnos in Kilikia (and catching cramp) is referred to 
again in the 1176 oration, $13. Arrian, Anabasis 2.4.7, tells us of this ill-fated venture. 
995 | cannot accept Regel’s suggestion of Odyssey 24.45 as a parallel to the orator's command to 
the emperor to wash off his sweat; that passage describes the treatment of Achilleus’ corpse 
rather than showing a hero washing after battle. Wirth is correct to see a verbatim echo of the 
same formula that occurs at Jiad 11.830 and 846: wie" atı Map, ‘Wash with warm water.’ 
9 We have a near-echo of Psalm 18.42 MT (17.43 LXX): kai Aemruvó aùToùs doei xoüv KaTa 
Tpócorov dvépov, ‘and I shall beat them as fine as dust blown by the wind’. There seems to be a 
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covered with dust," on account of which they suffer evil. This dust and moist sweat 
are, as it were, the first fruits of the world, offered as a sacrifice by you. The boastful 
Persian seeks power for himself by means of earth and water," but you, taking as earth 
for yourself that dust lying on yourself and the dryness from that source, and water 
such as that moisture of your sweat, have under your control not this or that place 
separately, but the whole earth, bought by your excellence and exertions. So now, 
because we are unable to persuade you to wash away the sweat on our behalf, and you 
do not love the water of relaxation, dip yourself in the Jordan, the sacred river, where 
you will come to hear a voice from above"? and you will see the Trinity itself more 
clearly through which this holy Jordan, through its grace, will distribute its properties. 
And it will bestow sanctity upon you and grant that your future actions will flow with 
its current, but for your opponents it will ordain a flowing in the opposite direction, 
such as that river once experienced, 310 4 reversal in their affairs. And let us, O ye who 
are present, pray in addition only for that which is holy and of benefit for the emperors, 
a life without pain for many years to come. 


conflation with Psalm 34.5 LXX (which mentions the ‘straw in the face of the wind’) in this 
passage, which is therefore probably quoted from memory. 

307 The words are reminiscent of Josephus, The Jewish War, 2.21.3. Here the author talks of his 
own surrender, saying: karamAavyels mpormn8á, TepippnEdpevos pèv Trjv éoOfira, karaomao- 
dpevos S€ TH kepa kóviv, ‘Stricken, he (Josephus) rushed forward, after rending his clothes 
and sprinkling dust on his head.’ 

%8 The reference is to the ancient Persian custom, as described by Herodotos in numerous places, 
of demanding gifts of earth and water as tokens of submission. 

*? This echoes the Biblical account of the baptism of Christ by John the Baptist, when a voice 
from heaven declared (to give Matthew's version): ‘Ovtos éoTiv ó vids pov ó dyannTós, év à 
ev6óknoa', ‘This is my beloved son, in whom I have been well pleased’ (see Matthew 3.13-17, 
Mark 1.9-11, Luke 3.21-2). 

? This sentence, with its mention of the Jordan, marks the oration as an Epiphany oration. Its 
meaning seems to be that the fortunes of Manuel's opponents will be reversed. The imagery is 
that of the Jordan flowing on its way, and making things easier for the emperor, immersed within 
it, for the things he needs to do are flowing smoothly downstream (kata pobv; cf. Odyssey 5.327) 
and therefore going his way. On the other hand the river flows backwards for his opponents. 

The event referred to is probably, as Regel noted, the parting of the Jordan for the Israelites 
under Joshua (Joshua 3.16). A reference to the turning back of the waters of the Jordan in awe 
upon Christ's immersion in that river, which is referred to in certain hymns for the office of 
Theophany, has also been suggested to me. It is hard to see, however, why this should be wished 
upon the emperor's enemies (rois 6€ vrevavriois; clearly in antithesis to the emperor; note the 
&€). In any case, the ‘fact’ of the reversal of the Jordan’s waters is the important thing, be it at the 
time of Joshua, Elisha (2 Kings 2.14) or Christ. 
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Wirth M, pp. 202-28 (Regel III, pp. 24-57) 


The preface or Tpootptov of this speech consists of three paragraphs. The first declares 
that its subject will be the achievements or virtuous deeds (katop@upata) of the 
emperor. By overtly referring to the river Jordan, it also indicates that the speech is an 
Epiphany oration. Eustathios introduces his topic by comparing the sacred river with 
*the other great stream, filled with the imperial virtuous deeds'; the virtuous deeds of 
the emperor are represented as forming a second great river, which is to be applauded 
at the same time as the Jordan. Until this day the orator has been, as it were, illumin- 
ated by the emperor's magnificence through the agency of the Jordan which reflects it. 

In the second part of the mpootptov Eustathios presents his credentials and his 
reason for giving this speech of honour to the emperor: he is in debt to him because he 
has raised him out of ‘the mire of menial affairs’ to the position of ‘Master of the 
Orators’, patoTwp TÀv pnTópwv. This paragraph offers a valuable source of apparently 
reliable autobiographical information. 

In the third paragraph Eustathios says that he was right not to banish himself from 
speaking for a year, because even though the emperor's enemies are cowering quietly 
and not causing trouble, it is still possible to praise his manly imperial virtues. 

In the fourth paragraph the orator continues to praise the emperor for the peace that 
has been achieved throughout the known world. He then mentions the great achieve- 
ments of Manuel and his forebears against the Ishmaelites, by whom, in most cases, he 
means the Seljuk and Danishmendid Turks. The Turks, he says, are invaders who once 
spread as far as the western seaboard of Asia Minor, but have now been forced inland. 
Manuel appears in his rightful place at the highest point of a crescendo created from a 
summary of the deeds of the first three Komnenoi against these invaders. 

The fifth paragraph is introduced by the last sentence of the previous one, and deals 
with achievements in Anatolia and the eastern part of the empire, concentrating in 
particular on the emperor's fortifications and the way travel has been made safe in 
these parts. Eustathios then asserts that the peace obtained through the emperor's 
exertions is even greater than that of Antalkidas (387 B.C.); the metaphor of spring is 
introduced and the prevailing peace compared to the sea becalmed by springtime. The 
paragraph concludes with an appraisal of the emperor as a mighty warrior, to be feared 
by his enemies. 
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The sixth paragraph serves as a transition to Eustathios's account of the emperor's 
victories in Europe. The orator claims that these victories are well known by all, for 
both those in Asia and those in Europe experienced the crashing of corpses like an 
earthquake, and even if no one else were to speak of them, the orator himself has been 
broadcasting the news of these victories as if using a theatrical sounding-vessel. In his 
catalogue of Manuel's successes Eustathios dwells on the situation with the Serbs 
(called ‘Dalmatians’, an archaising term which is used to describe them, rather than the 
inhabitants of Dalmatia proper). Their former independence is described in terms of 
‘headstrong boldness’ (@paovTns), their current position as service. Eustathios suggests 
here that following their settlement with the Byzantines, the Serbs settled down under 
Byzantine tutelage to become good servants of the emperor, alluding to a well known 
parable about good service in the latter part of the paragraph. 

The curious seventh paragraph is one of two which mention the Hungarians, called 
*Paionians' by the orator; the paragraph deals here with their fear of the Byzantines' 
weapon against them, the mace (a spiked iron club). 

The subject of the eighth paragraph is a race of people referred to by Eustathios as 
TO TeLpaTLKOv éOvos TO éE "ASpidédos, ‘the piratical race from the Adriatic’. This must 
be a reference to the Venetians and their recent activities; the Venetians, though allies 
of the Byzantines in the early part of Manuel’s reign, have since fallen out with them, 
laying siege to Ancona recently (March-October 1173). 

The ninth paragraph is allusive to the point of obscurantism. The subject is clearly 
the Normans of Sicily, who are presented as having suffered shipwreck. The orator 
gloats over their misfortune. He then moves from his survey of the various peoples 
whom the emperor has conquered to what seems to be an account of a naval exercise, 
which had taken place a short time previously (mépvot; ‘last year’, ‘a year ago’). After 
this brief ekphrasis Eustathios moves on to the subject of the emperor and the islands 
that are a part of the empire. 

In the tenth paragraph Eustathios spares a few words of praise for Manuel’s vassal, 
Amalric (Amaury) I, King of Jerusalem. He refers in particular to Amalric’s personal 
visit to Constantinople in 1171: the Latin king took no thought for the roughness of the 
voyage, thinking only how pleasing it would be to see the emperor, and when he 
arrived showed himself a doughty warrior, engaging in sport with horses and hunting. 
Eustathios alludes to the treaty made on this occasion, and then briefly to the Frankish 
king’s campaigns against his Muslim enemies. He then mentions the recent succession 
of Prince Béla-Alexios to the Hungarian throne as Béla III (1172). The overriding 
theme of this paragraph is the power of the emperor to make and unmake other rulers. 
In acknowledging this power, Eustathios claims, other peoples recognise that this 
emperor is emperor over all. 
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The eleventh paragraph, which represents the halfway point of the speech, deals 
with the Second Crusade. The kings who came to Constantinople and then went 
wilfully on their way, forsaking the emperor's guiding hand, paid for their folly. He 
would have been for them like the pillar of fire that guided the Israelites through the 
wilderness, and like a cloud bringing fear to their enemies. They crossed to Asia Minor 
safely, thanks to his guidance, but once they were left alone were pelted with a hail of 
calamities. This same thing befell their Latin ancestors during the reign of Alexios I. 

The twelfth paragraph apostrophises the imperial heir, Alexios, and contains the 
second mention of his and Manuel’s illustrious forebears (for the first, see $4). It 
mentions Alexios 1 Komnenos (emperor 1081-1118), Manuel's grandfather, his father, 
John II Komnenos (emperor 1118-43), and then concludes the series with Manuel 
himself. The paragraph continues by reminding the Turks, the descendants of Ishmael, 
ot é£ "louari, who have become insolent, that their own sultan (Kilidj Arslan II) once 
came to Constantinople seeking favours from the emperor (1161). Eustathios exhorts 
Manuel to do what neither of his forebears was able to do, to subjugate the Turks of the 
sultanate of Ikonion once and for all. 

The thirteenth paragraph serves to summarise the paragraphs immediately before it 
($810-11) and to form a transition into the next paragraph, which deals with Stefan 
Nemanja at Constantinople. The first concern of the orator, however, is to deny that the 
victories against the Turks were easy, as he had previously implied. 

Paragraph fourteen is concerned with Stefan Nemanja's period of captivity in 
Constantinople. Eustathios remarks on the Serbian leader's remarkable appearance, and 
his amazement at seeing some of the sights of the city, in particular a series of paintings 
depicting the emperor's wars against Serbia in which he himself was featured. 

In the fifteenth paragraph the orator again promises to extol Manuel’s victories, 
and claims that the Holy Spirit will join him in this; he recalls the Biblical account of 
the Holy Spirit descending upon the Apostles at Pentecost, and enabling them to speak 
in tongues (Acts 2.1-4). The whole land will now be filled with Manuel's praises, in the 
same way that it is now filled with his intelligence. 

In the sixteenth paragraph the orator returns to the image of the two rivers, the 
sacred Jordan and the river of virtuous acts of the emperor, that were mentioned in the 
first paragraph. The Jordan flows on continually, but Eustathios wishes to spend a little 
time in the next part of the speech (§§21-29) drawing on more specifically Christian 
imagery as he continues his praise of the emperor. 

Paragraph seventeen, which talks of the myrrh of the orator's speech, refers back 
to the words púpov è 65w5e mpós Te mpáyua kai óvoga ($2, Wirth 203/29-30). The 
orator expands on the idea that the torrent of imperial good deeds contains the sacred 
unguent of myrrh. The paragraph concludes with a tribute to the patron saint of Myra, 
St Nicholas (Nu«óAaos); the orator plays upon the saint's name (‘victorious people") 
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and claims that this saint, the patron of the diocese to which he has recently been 
appointed, has been the ‘steward’ of the emperor's victories over his enemies. 

The eighteenth paragraph is the first of a series (8818-25) in which the orator makes 
heavy use of Christian imagery — the Ark of the Covenant, manna, the tablets on which 
Mosaic Law was written, and so on — partly, no doubt, because this is a religious 
occasion, but also because, as becomes apparent from §§28 and 29, the rhetor is leading 
up to the subject of a homily that the emperor himself delivered. The orator establishes 
his themes in the first paragraph of the series, dwelling in particular on the way in 
which the emperor has revealed himself to be like the Ark of the Covenant, which 
contains the manna and the god-engraved tablets. He continues developing these 
themes in the succeeding seven paragraphs. 

The nineteenth paragraph concentrates on the Ark of the Covenant. Eustathios is 
evidently drawing on the description of the Ark found in Exodus 25.10-22 and 37.1-9. 
The concluding sentence assumes knowledge of the form of the Ark; the golden lid 
represents, in Eustathios's imagery, the divine content of the Ark, and the engraving on 
the tablets that it contains the human content. 

The themes of paragraph twenty, which consists of a single period of four cola, are 
in the first place Manuel's exceptional mind, which, as has already been stated, is like 
another Ark of the Covenant because it too contains manna, gold and tablets. Then we 
are reminded of Christ's descent to earth and Manuel’s vigilance. The tablets, our 
orator asserts, not only contain words about the highest triad (the Trinity) but also 
about the descent of the Word of God and the descent of God to earth in corporeal form 
(as Jesus Christ). The manna, gold and the tablets contained within the Ark and within 
Manuel's mind are themselves symbolic of the Trinity; Eustathios seems to equate the 
gold of the Ark with God the Father, the giver of the Law. Allegorically the tablets of 
the Mosaic Law seem to represent Christ the Son, in that both are fashioned from earth. 
This leaves us to equate the manna with the Holy Spirit. The point of comparison is 
that Christ and the Holy Spirit are both gifts from God, descended from heaven. 

The twenty-first paragraph is related closely to the preceding one in that it too deals 
with God's incarnation as Jesus Christ. The audience is aware that Manuel is like the 
Ark of the Covenant, Christ's passion and the writings of Moses, which can all save. 

In the twenty-second paragraph Manuel is praised for his capacity to convert men 
to Christianity, and is also compared to the good shepherd of John 10.11-16. 

Paragraph twenty-three can only be understood if one realises that Eustathios is 
praising Manuel for his role in the major doctrinal controversy that began in the early 
1160s and was not satisfactorily resolved until after his death. The orator apostrophises 
the patriarch of Constantinople, Michael III ‘Anchialos’ (January 1170 — March 1178), 
and reminds him of the *war of spiritual enquiry' that took place during the early part of 
his patriarchate and during the patriarchate of his predecessor, Luke Chrysoberges. The 
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emperor is represented as having acted correctly in adopting a strongly interventionist 
position during this theological debate and having led his people in the right direction. 

The twenty-fourth paragraph treats briefly of the patriarch of Constantinople's role 
in helping the emperor defeat his enemies; the patriarch is represented as praying that 
the emperor may be invincible. 

The twenty-fifth paragraph is difficult. It begins by apostrophizing Manuel as the 
*second Ark' in three successive clauses. Then the orator stops to ask why this second 
Ark, whose mind contains the equivalent of the tablets and the manna, should not also 
have holy attributes on the outside. But only a man with imperfect hearing, who has not 
heard of Manuel's mind, would deny that it should be so, for the things within his mind 
are so far-shining that they open up one's senses to the proclamations of his greatness. 

In paragraph twenty-six, which consists of a single period, the orator introduces a 
new theme: at some time in the future he will compose a beautiful eulogy for Manuel. 
In particular, he will describe the emperor's majestic appearance. An embellished 
physical description of the emperor follows, of a kind that occurs elsewhere in the work 
of Eustathios, in particular in his funeral oration for Manuel. What is a little more 
original, however, is the conclusion of the paragraph, where the emperor is portrayed as 
a musician-king like King David, using his subjects as his musical instruments. 

In this paragraph, again consisting of a single long period, the orator develops the 
theme that he will find another time to praise Manuel in writing, although even then he 
must not write at too great a length. Meanwhile he tells the listening crowd that 
although he appreciates their enthusiasm, they do him wrong by being so loud in their 
positive response to his speech that he cannot be heard. 

The twenty-eighth paragraph rounds off the preceding ten by briefly returning to 
the themes of the Ark of the Covenant and manna. It begins by claiming that the speech 
will acquire force if the orator reminds the audience of a homily delivered by Manuel. 
Under this emperor all peoples who believe in God will be fed spiritually. He is to be 
recognised as a wise ruler like Solomon, and his subjects will be able to rise not only to 
the challenge of tangible, corporeal enemies but incorporeal enemies as well. 

The long twenty-ninth paragraph touches on a number of themes, but it is con- 
cerned above all with a homily that Manuel delivered. That homily may be compared 
with Paradise: in it it is claimed that the emperor shows the manliness of the first man, 
Adam, yet he has the same power of contemplation as the first woman, Eve. As for the 
serpent, who first urged Eve to sin, there is no sign of it. The flaming sword keeps it 
away, but allows the emperor's subjects to approach the great banquet of the Scriptures 
(one thinks here of the banquet of Psalm 23 (22 in the LXX)). This is not, however, a 
physical banquet, in which the table is laden with foods, but a spiritual banquet in 
which those taking part receive spiritual sustenance. The homily is then described as an 
adornment of the imperial diadem, to which Manuel is also compared. The orator next 
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dwells on the unfathomable depths of the emperor's thoughts and the great illumination 
cast on his audience by this speech. Eustathios then returns to the theme of speaking in 
tongues that occurred previously in $15. To have heard the emperor's homily can be 
compared with the miraculous experience of the Apostles on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
2.1-4). The orator concludes the paragraph by comparing his own speech with this 
experience. lt is designed to have a similar effect, and not merely the effect of a 
confused babble as with other writers, which is at the same time like the roar of the lion 
and the twitter of the nightingale. No, Eustathios asserts, he himself has mixed together 
the disparate elements in this speech more skilfully. 

The thirtieth paragraph treats of the rare quality of the emperor's voice. Not only is 
the emperor adorned with the gift of rhetoric, but the quality of his voice also deserves 
attention: it is penetrating and clear, in the same way as Nestor's voice (and Nestor was 
supernaturally gifted); but clarity of voice alone is not a sign of nobility; children and 
women, including the clear-voiced Muse of Homer (Odyssey 24.62), are also clear; 
however Manuel's clarity is not that kind of high-pitched sound, but rather a quality of 
distinctness. Indeed, to hear Manuel’s voice is like hearing a gentle thunder, and those 
who hear him would think that an angel is talking. Stentor too (/liad 5.785f.) had a 
voice like thunder, but Manuel is not such a freak as that proverbial herald (Eustathios 
jokingly supposes that Stentor spoke so loudly because he had fifty mouths). Alkibiades 
endeared himself to others through his lisp, and Alexander through a defect in his 
physical appearance; so it is with Manuel and his clear, pure, almost childlike voice. 
But Manuel can be heard without difficulty, and he does not engage in bombast; even in 
such a minor thing as his quality of speaking, God has made him great. 

In the thirty-first paragraph Eustathios, now rounding off his speech, returns to the 
image of the Jordan. He says that he would not have stopped extolling the emperor's 
magnificence if the fame of the river Jordan had not been greater than any words of his 
could express. He also says that he will not stop dipping into this sacred river and 
proclaiming it with revered names. He will proclaim the name of the water of the river 
as it flows on its way, and the name of the river itself, which, even if it does not come 
from a paradise which can be perceived by the senses, nevertheless ferries one to 
Paradise. He says that he will sing of the imperial water (the stream of imperial virtuous 
deeds) at another time, but for the moment he will add the existing water (of his speech) 
just as the Jordan, mingling water from two rivers, is appropriate to the God-man 
Emmanuel, being not a confused mixture but a union of the earthly and the divine. 

The thirty-second paragraph consists of a final, single period which rounds off the 
speech (if we were to follow the pattern of Regel's edition of the oration of 1174 we 
would be inclined to make this a continuation of Tafel's $35). Eustathios calls upon all 
members of the audience, both those who are clergy and thus standing in the chancel, 
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and the others, to join in prayer for the emperor, remembering the Jordan, and praying 
for a long life without pain for the emperor and his heir, the young Alexios. 


The date of the oration 

The conventional wisdom on the dating of this speech was first offered by Regel 
(Fontes | xi-xii). He suggested that it was delivered on St Nicholas's Day (December 6), 
1174. Tafel, upon considering the internal evidence offered by the speech, had earlier 
proposed a date within the period 1174-5 (see De Thessalonica eiusque agro dissertatio 
(Berlin 1839), p. 434). However, a solitary reference to St Nicholas (Wirth 219/67) in a 
speech delivered by the bishop-elect of Myra (of which St Nicholas was the patron 
saint) is not a sufficient ground to warrant dating this speech to St Nicholas's day. The 
orator, considering his recent appointment, might have mentioned St Nicholas in any 
case, but the references to the River Jordan, traditionally associated with Epiphany (see 
the introduction, Occasions for Panegyric), are more pervasive. I therefore agree with 
those who regard the speech as an Epiphany oration. Magdalino has suggested that it 
should be dated to Epiphany 1176 (Empire, p. 457), believing the mention of the 
emperor's fortifications in the east to be a reference to the refortification of Dorylaion 
and Soublaion, which took place later in 1175. I am persuaded by this argument. 
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[W202/R24] An address to the powerful and holy emperor, lord Manuel, by His Beat- 
itude of Thessaloniki, the master Eustathios, while he was still a candidate for the most 
holy church of Myra. 

1. Until day, most fiery bright sun of imperial power, ” your rays have struck me 
through the light-bearing streams of the Jordan, and that river has been for me the same 
sort of illumination of your brilliance [R25] as when someone sees a lustrous sight 
mirrored in the purest water. Or rather, that sacred river transported us to another richly- 
flowing stream, filled with your exploits, or to say the same thing, to a river of God, 
filled by the divine waters from those sources. And at once the bay of the Church took 
into its bosom that luminous Jordan which was disgorged into it, and displayed to us 
within it the saviour Jesus, ^ stirring the memory. And the channel of our rhetoric then 
provided a conduit for this other river, which usually flows broadly throughout the 
whole year, not flooding annually and once in a while into a sea, like the Nile, ^ but on 
this one occasion discharging itself into a navigable waterway for me, in which the 
saviour emperor was being revealed. And this, to speak like the Psalmist, ^ was a 


n These lines state that Eustathios was hypopsephios (tnopńęoios) for the see of Myra when he 
delivered this speech. The term refers to a candidate for election to a bishopric, as opposed to the 
epsephismenos (éndvopévos), the bishop-elect. Demetrios Chomatenos states (cit. A.P. Kazhdan 
and S. Franklin in ‘Eustathios of Thessalonica', p. 123; non vidi) that directly after his candidacy 
for the see of Myra, Eustathios was transferred to the see of Thessaloniki. If Kazhdan and 
Franklin (op. cit, pp. 123-32) argue correctly (and their arguments are convincing), then 
Eustathios did not move to Thessaloniki until 1179. 

As we saw in the 1174 oration (see note 6 to this oration), the sun is a stock metaphor of the 
period, often used to describe the emperor, and even Eustathios, with his fondness for variation, 
employs it. It is appropriate to mention the emperor as the sun here, for it introduces the topic of 
light, which is suitable for an oration delivered at Epiphany. 

As noted in the introduction to this volume (Occasions for Oratory), the two themes linked 
by the phrase 614 TOv 'lop6ávov dwtoddpwv vagáTuv, those of light and baptism, occur in other 
Epiphany orations of the period, and may also have been introduced into prose encomia, as 
Magdalino suggests (Empire, p. 417), from the acclamations of the people, as represented by the 
four circus factions, which took place at Epiphany. 

Wirth detected a reference to Psalm 65.11 (LXX 64.10) which was missed by Regel: 6 
TOTALOs TOU 0eo0 ETANPWEN v8áTov, ‘the river of God has been filled with waters.’ 

Biblical accounts of Christ’s baptism are to be found at Matthew 3.13-17 and Mark 1.9-11 
(Luke 3.21-22 also mentions the baptism but does not say that it took place in the Jordan). 

Eustathios refers to the well-known annual behaviour of the Nile, which floods (teAayiCovta, 
forming a sea’) once a year, the most important event in the Egyptian calendar. 

Eiteiv paàpikós: One may translate the phrase literally as ‘to speak like the psalmist’. The 
Psalm in question is Psalm 98 (Psalm 97 of LXX), a psalm that celebrates the position of God as 
the ruler of the world. In this psalm the features of the natural landscape are called upon to 
rejoice, because God is lord over all. In the LXX (verses 7-8) we read: caAeveriro ń 6áAacca Kai 
TO TANpwpa avdtiis, Ñ olkovpévn kal karotkoüvres EV avT(j, Torapol kporrjoovouw xeipl. erri 
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clapping of hands by the rivers, and insofar as we were swept in different directions, on 
the one hand to feasts for the Jordan, and on the other to those for the strongly flowing 
torrents of the imperial trophies, we thought that the rivers were clapping hands for the 
same reason. And so that I may draw further from the Davidic ” stream, a deep was 
calling to another deep; ^ that river of the depths of mercy could be heard thundering 
with a roar that could be heard no less than a cataract, to this abyss of righteous deeds. 

2. And this has been the case for me even until now, as once a custom used to prevail at 
the time of the restoration of the sun (i.e, once a year), which ordained the bowing 
down towards the holy-of-holies of the King's achievements, and, just as the priests 
of the most ancient law produced discourses for God, 1 had to produce them for the 
divinely-possessed emperor; and now the Jordan flows past me, but another river takes 


TÒ avTd, TA OPN àyaAALácovrat, ‘Let the sea be tossed, and everything in it, the world and those 
dwelling in it, the rivers will clap their hands together, the mountains will rejoice.’ 

This is the first invocation, out of five in this speech, of the Israelite King David. We shall 
later also find direct comparisons (synkriseis) between Manuel and David. Comparison with 
David is a stock synkrisis of the period. 

We have in this sentence an echo of Psalm 42.7 MT (41.8 of LXX), a psalm dealing with the 
loneliness of exile: dBucoos GBuaoov émkaAetrac eis $oviy Tüv karappakrüv cov, ‘one abyss 
calls on another abyss at the sound of your falling waters.' There is both anaphora and assonance 
in äßvocos aBvooov. ‘That river from the abyss of mercy’ must be the Jordan. 

A second metaphor is applied to the katop®8wyata, the achievements, of the emperor (using 
language that delicately hints at his divine nature). Whereas before they were represented as 
forming a stream secondary to the Jordan, they are now spoken of as having, or deserving, their 
own shrines, or holies-of-holies, and annual visits to these places, in the way that the Judaic high 
priests of Old Testament times visited the holy-of-holies of their temple (Hebrew devir, Greek 
dovTov) in Jerusalem on the Day of Atonement, Yom Kippur (the form of obeisance made to God 
is described in Leviticus 16). This act is then compared with the annual visit to the Great Church 
of Hagia Sophia to deliver the Epiphany oration. Superimposed on this image, Eustathios may be 
referring to other monuments to Manuel’s victories. He would in this case have in mind Manuel's 
two new throne rooms, one at the Great Palace and one at the Blachernai palace (see Magdalino, 
Empire, pp. 117-8 and ‘Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace’, in Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies 4 (1978), pp. 101-4). They consisted of colonnaded halls with brightly coloured 
mosaics depicting the emperor's victories (Choniates 206). Kinnamos says that the names of three 
hundred towns that were conquered in the Italian campaign of 1155-8 (see on paras 9, 11) could 
be read by whoever wished in the building erected by the emperor at the Great Palace (171-2), 
dating it to some time after 1157 (and presumably not long after, for all these towns were lost 
again in a treaty of 1158). The new throne room was definitely in use by the time of the synodal 
session of 1166 (see on 823). As for other possible ‘shrines’, there was the Mouchroutas, a 
building in Islamic style, probably a part of Manuel's building programme, and we know from a 
later passage in this speech that Stefan Nemanja's defeat in 1172 was the subject of paintings (see 
$14). It is reasonable to assume that other victories were similarly depicted by artists. 
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me up afterwards, which [W203] springs forth from the graces of God," as if from the 
springs of the deep, and has the scent of myrrh both in fact and in name; it is filled 
with wonders no less than with the streams of the rivers that are enriched by their 
inflow; and on account of this it is absolutely necessary that I dip into that river (i.e. of 
myrrh), [R26] so that the imperial river may in every way be for me, as it were, like a 
confluence of the streams of speech, and 1 may always have a share of the imperial 
victories, and nothing else while I live. And I would deserve this, even if I were dead, if 
a life-giving spirit inspires me." But if this were not to be, 1 would not stop speaking at 
this present time while I still live. Indeed, I would do the Graces” an injustice, had they 
looked so cheerfully upon me, and smiled sweetly on me, and lavishly bestowed on me 
most valuable recompenses for those earlier imperial festivals of inauguration, and if 1 
were now to turn myself away, and be restrained by shyness from speaking, when rather 
I need to bestir myself, and to speak in sober tones. And I would also be dishonouring 
the art of rhetoric, my beloved nurse, which, when I was still a youth, and not yet 
becoming woolly with a newly-grown beard, appointed me an imperial orator at that 
time when God had first seated you on this imperial summit, ^ and then began opening 
the vein of rhetoric, and then, after restraining its flow for a long time, suddenly released 


ju This refers to Eustathios’s former role as uatoTop àv prrópov, which was followed by his 
appointment as bishop of Myra. 

These lines are a play on the name of the see of Myra that had been allotted to Eustathios. He 
has been conveyed away from the Jordan, the river of Epiphany orations, to a river with a name 
like púpos (Myra), and this river is also in fact composed of myrrh. This alludes to the myrrh- 
secreting bones of St Nicholas to be found there. Eustathios returns to this idea in $2. Myrrh is 
also the subject of an oration which is alluded to in the speech to John Doukas (Wirth 195/9). 

There is a double entendre here (or even a triple one); tvevpatos could refer to the breath of 
life, (creative) inspiration or the Holy Spirit. 

The Graces are here personified, as opposed to the *graces of God' mentioned earlier in this 
paragraph, and a later mention of the ‘seven-numbered divine graces’ in $822 (Wirth 220/4). 
Eustathios's words, *if they looked upon me cheerfully and smiled at me sweetly', suggest that 
Eustathios is personifying them and thus drawing upon pagan imagery. In classical mythology the 
Graces usually numbered three. They were responsible for the dispensation of beauty and charm, 
and would presumably furnish the orator with a silver tongue. 

d Properly speaking, the éyka(vta was a festival which celebrated the reconsecration of the 
Judaic temple at Jerusalem by Judas Maccabeus after the revolt of the Maccabees against the 
Greeks in the third century B.C., but the meaning of the word has been extended to mean any 
feast of inauguration. In this instance Eustathios is probably referring specifically to the occasion 
of the succession of Manuel to the throne, and his allusions here to these festivals refer to the 
addresses that the young orator made to the emperor on that day (cf. Magdalino, Empire, p. 414). 
E This, the first of the autobiographical details that Eustathios includes in this paragraph, should 
not be taken too literally. Information of this kind in his speeches often shows the same rhetorical 
exaggeration as one finds elsewhere. For a discussion of this, see the Introduction. 
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it.” | do not know whether it is now a fairer thing than that stream which first appeared 
and flowed in a more compact manner, but it bubbles along nevertheless, undivided, 
constant and emerging straight from its sources, and rushes on without straying to either 
side. Here 1 invoke the curse of the Gospel” upon myself, and think myself not worthy 
to look at the empire that you have raised to the heavens with your manly exploits, 
unless I turn back to become that child of old who at that time greeted your rule as 
emperor with inaugural feasts of words; indeed, I will continue to dwell in this state of 
gratitude throughout my whole life, even if, just as then 1 was inarticulate in speech 
with regard to rhetoric, and was unworthy of the feast, I now utter words which tremble 
with old age. Otherwise, of what ingratitude would I not be judged guilty, if I had 
locked up my tongue for the one who opened my mouth so that I might speak and make 
my livelihood? Indeed, O most benevolent of all emperors, you have lifted me from a 
state of slime into gleaming purity [R27] and you have changed for me the mire [W204] 
of my life into the richly-providing Paktolos, ^. and you have changed the chatter of the 


= This suggests that Eustathios did not make many speeches immediately after the coronation, 
until he was made patoTwp Tv pnrópav. 

The ‘curse mentioned by the Gospels’ is one of exclusion from the kingdom of heaven, as 
Regel points out. He directs us to Luke 18.17 (and Mark 10.15), where Christ says that one who 
does not receive the kingdom of heaven like a child will not enter it, and Matthew 25.33-46, 
which describes Judgement Day, on which the righteous people deserving of the kingdom of 
heaven will be placed on God's right, with the others on his left, and only those on the right will 

ain entry into the kingdom of heaven, the rest being eternally damned to the fires of Hell. 

á The thought of the sentence in Hermogenic terms is one of modesty (émteueí(a); Eustathios 
claims that he was ‘stumbling’ (ipeAACCov) and ‘not worthy of the feast" when he first addressed 
the emperor. The feast (or feasts) would have been those celebrating the emperor's succession. 

? This is another case of rhetorical exaggeration. Eustathios, who was probably about sixty, is 
drawing attention to his old age as a means of gaining sympathy. 

Eustathios, doubtless showing an aptitude for language and literature from his boyhood, 
probably began his career as a ypappaTıKós, a teacher of language and literature. This is implied 
in the obituaries of Euthymios Malakes and Michael Choniates (see Ev€upiov Tod MaAákm 
unTporoiirov Néov ITarpov (Y márns) Ta owldpeva, ed. K.G. Bones, I (Athens, 1937), p. 83, 
and Mixar ’Akoptvdtou Tod XaoviáTou Ta owčópeva, ed. Sp. L. Lampros (Athens 1879-80), 
pp. 288-293). Eustathios complains of poverty before elevation to the ‘sophistic throne’ (Wirth 
86/87 ff., also Escorialensis gr. 265, fol. 360r; cit. Magdalino, Empire, p. 328). His earlier 
position was perhaps unsalaried, or at least poorly paid. This is probably what stimulated him to 
seek a career in the church bureaucracy, and take a humble post as a scribe in the patriarchal 
chancery, which he mentions in an address offered to the patriarch Michael III Anchialos. To 
quote Kazhdan and Franklin's translation: *There was a time when I was numbered among scribes 
(€v UToypadedot) and served in the ranks of clerks in this holy chancery (Tíjs TaEews ràv év 
Tos Lepois TovTOLs dpxeiots vrroypaupaTéov), where I worked under your direction’ (Wirth 
82/63). Eustathios indicates that this period of service took place during the time of a patriarch 
who was named after an apostle (Tv kAfjow atooToALKés, Eustathios Opera 82/66-67). As 
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market-place into noble boldness of expression. Whereas | was speaking only from 
earthly regions, you have raised me into the air, and have set the wings of Hermes "on 
the earthly part of me, and raised me to the sky, as it were. You have turned my 
stammering tongue into an articulate one, or rather you have made distinct what was 
once completely silent, ^ and instead of the reputation that a man with even a little 
experience of letters was thought worthy of possessing, you have granted me the title 
that is judged by those around me to be above all others. 


Kazhdan and Franklin observe, the only patriarch to whom this could refer is Luke Chrysoberges 
(patriarch 1157-69/70). Eustathios was therefore already about forty when he entered on his 
career in the Church bureaucracy. This period as a scribe in the chancery was followed by a spell 
as a Clerk at the patriarchal court, again under Michael’s direction; Eustathios had evidently 
followed Michael across. His job was to record the judge’s decisions: Wirth 83/76-78, éxpiiv 
UTodpnotetoat TH ypáupart kal TOv oñs EvOUTATNs kpíoeus éyxápa£at KWELKL yvopova. 

It seems likely that it is these early years in particular, a time of continuous work with little 
financial reward, that Eustathios has in mind here when he talks of iAts mrpayyuárTov (‘the mire of 
menial affairs"). Kazhdan and Franklin (Joc. cit.) provide a fuller biography, and note that 
Eustathios became a deacon during his tenure as a clerk in the patriarchal court, and may later 
have worked in the patriarch's department of petitions. Later still he was given some 
responsibility for the sacred treasures held at Constantinople. Then we find him employed at the 
patriarchal cakéAAtov, an ecclesiastical treasury concerned with certain financial matters, mostly 
of a charitable nature. He had become an imperial rhetor around the time Manuel succeeded to 
the throne (1143); it was only after 1166 that he became patoTop rv pnTópwv. 

The river Paktolos, as we have seen in the commentary on the fifth paragraph of the speech 
on the occasion of a drought, is the river which, as Herodotos reported, carried gold dust down 
from the Tmolos in Lydia (Herodotos 5.101 ... ém Tov llakroAóv, ös oft bya xpucob 
kaTadcopéuv ék Tot Tudou); hence the epithet TAouTotroLov, ‘making one rich’. It seems to be a 
favourite image of Eustathios and rhetors in general. Eustathios is, however, probably not 
suggesting that he is now a wealthy man, but merely hinting that his financial situation has im- 
proved since ‘the hungry years’. The poverty associated with learning, the ‘rhetoric of poverty’, 
as Magdalino terms it, is something of a topos, which emerges and is most insistently expressed 
during the twelfth century (Magdalino, Empire, pp. 340-2). 

2: Hermes is invoked as the patron of learning and also as the patron of messengers. 

There is a noteworthy homoioteleuton in these lines which produces a sonorous four-member 
rhyme (tkpwoas, olpdvwoas, 6urp8pucas, érpávocas), which in Hermogenic terms, due to the 
broad vowel sounds, is solemn in form and content. 

'Exapíco (so Regel and Wirth) is the reading of ms. E. Ms. B has €xpiow. “Expiow ‘you 
anointed’ does not make much sense; Tafel has printed €xtTiow, ‘You set up, established’, from 
KT(Co. E's reading is the best, and if it was the original reading, the copyist's mistake in ms. B 
would be simply one of the omission of a letter. 

34 Eustathios is again expressing his debt to the emperor, suggesting that it was the emperor’s 
intervention that ultimately led to his reputation for excellence as an orator. “Ovopa may almost 
be translated as 'reputation' in this sentence. The orator is obliquely singing his own praises. 

There is a slight echo in this passage of Ephesians 1.21, which says (of Christ) utepdvw ... 
kai rravTós óvópaTos òvopačopévov, où uóvov év TH aiàvi dAMÀ kai év TG LEAAOVTL, ‘and he 
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3. So I thought it right for me not to banish myself from speaking for a year, but to 
speak out more often and applaud the imperial virtues. And indeed, at present, what 
could an orator say, when he has dipped his pen in black ink like a poisoned arrow, and 
expects to hurl it at the barbarians and to dip it into their blood, and then sees them 
cowering quietly and not inviting any attack? Indeed he would express total wonder- 
ment at the imperial manliness, through which these things have happened, on which 
account the whole design of the enemy is to sit still and do nothing, and the imperial 
expedition which has been contrived against them does not have to toil much, and on 
account of this the rhetorical pen, which would otherwise be directed at them, lies idle. 

4. O imperial might, through which the present goodness has been accomplished for us! 
O entirely serene spring of the empire in which all good things have blossomed 
fruitfully, those from the air, those from the sea, those from the earth, that is to say, 
everything from everywhere! Whereas the King of all, Jesus, has erected his immense 
trophy against abominable everlasting death, you on the other hand, O saviour emperor, 
I would say with confidence, are equipped against war, the bane of men," and will cast 
this deadly evil down. Now [R28] everything subject to you lives well and tramples on 
war, as it does on your enemies, and leaps joyfully with peace; and Nature conducts 
everything without trouble and brings it to perfection, and everything increases and 
multiplies, while war, which gnaws into life, does not remain within the bounds of our 
land, but, if one may say so, it is sent out over the ocean and given to the Harpies. 


surpasses every name that is named, not only in this age, but also in the one that is about to 
come’. A similar idea occurs in Philippians 2.9. 

E In ancient times this was the usual punishment for crimes such as manslaughter. There is more 
than one idea here: first, Eustathios is suggesting that as all is quiet on the empire's various fronts 
at the moment, some may think that there is not much to talk about in the annual speech to the 
emperor, and that he could afford to miss a year. This is a piece of rhetorical fancy, a way of 
exaggerating the calm that extended over the empire and its frontiers at that time. It would, 
however, as Eustathios suggests, be for him a fate as disagreeable as exile. 

Eustathios uses the imagery of the seasons — the spring represents a time of calm following 
stormy weather. The time for war has now passed and we are entering a period of peace and 
calm, like the spring. This imagery continues to be consistent with a date of 1176 for the speech. 
The idea of a spring-like calm is taken up again in the next paragraph. 

The adjective BporoAovyós, derived from the words for ‘mortal’ (Bporós) and ‘plague’ 
(Aotyós), is used of the pagan war-god Ares in the Jiad 5.31 and in other places, and in the 
Odyssey, 8.115; It also occurs later, as in Aischylos, Suppliants 665, and the Palatine Anthology 
(used of épus) in 5.180. It is applied to Apollo in Epigrammata Graeca 1034.29. 

M = N AE: 

Ópov yñs seems to have been misread from the mss. by Tafel as òpyñs. If we follow Regel 
and Wirth and read 6pwv yijs we have ‘the war gnawing at life does not remain in the boundaries 
of the land’, which is nicely balanced by éEwxeavicetat, ‘it is sent out over the ocean’; Tafel's 
reading, ‘the war gnawing at life does not remain within temper’, is tolerable sense but evidently 
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It no longer checks the flow of nature, blocking it like a rugged and immovable rock, 
but it is dashed to pieces, ^ or rather it is finally ^ swept away from our midst. The 
Scythian” bow is idle, and its stretched bowstring twangs uselessly, [W205] and being 
brought into practice only for testing, twitters, as a poet would say, like a swallow. "^ 
Among the Italians, the horse prances about, kept only for shows. But if they rage at one 
another with their weapons, let them be armed; let them strike one another, if they so 
wish, and let them fall, since none of that is of any importance to us. "^ Indeed they have 
already thrown down their weapons before the imperial feet, and subjected their bodies 


is not as good as Regel's reading; the abbreviations of 6pwv yijs and ópyfis would have looked 
very similar in the original manuscripts. 
d For a similar personification of the storm-winds see Odyssey 1.241. The harsh and immovable 
rock of the war which gnaws at living things has been given to the whirlwinds to be whirled 
away. The word dptrucat, ‘snatchers’, is derived from the åpn- root, as in ápráCo, ‘snatch’. 
karappácoerat (E) vs tapapdooetat (Tafel): I have adopted Regel's (and Wirth's) reading 
kaTappácoeTat (E), ‘it is dashed to pieces’, rather than Tafel's rapapáocoerat, ‘it is struck at 
from the side’ (B has katapdooeTat); karappáoocerat gives a marginally better sense (and better 
spelling) than karapácoera:, and I have found no instance of the use of rapappácoo elsewhere 
in surviving Greek literature. 

TÉéAeov: B has TéAatov, which is the older spelling; in Byzantine pronunciation, however, the 

two variants would have sounded alike. Tafel, for some reason, has emended it to Te\d-yous; this 
confuses the image of a rock jutting into the smooth flow of nature, and the sense is clearer if we 
retain the manuscript reading. 
TM By Zxv6uóv Eustathios is likely to mean ‘Cuman’ (the Pechenegs having been exterminated 
by John II, although P. Diaconu, Les Coumans au Bas-Danube (Bucharest, 1978), pp. 66-70, has 
argued that John actually obliterated only a force of Cumans), using the name of the ancient 
people who used to dwell in the same parts, north of the Danube, adjacent to the Black Sea. The 
most recent recorded Cuman raid had occurred in 1161 (Kinnamos 201-2), when they withdrew 
before the Byzantine army arrived. The Cumans had not caused the Byzantines any further 
trouble before the time of the delivery of this speech. 

i The likening of the sound of the singing bowstring to a swallow occurs first at Odyssey 
21.410-11; 8eEvrepfj ô' dpa xeipi AaBwv metprjoaro veupfis / rj 8' UTO kaAóv devoe, xe8ów 
eikéAn ab8rv; ‘Taking it in his right hand he tried the bowstring, and it sang beautifully, like the 
voice of a swallow.’ 

Eustathios suggests that the ‘Italians’ have horses only for show, and cannot use them against 
Byzantium (Wirth's suggested parallel, Heliodoros Aethiopica 7.29, which refers to a parade 
horse of the local satrap, is interesting, but need not be the inspiration). As will be seen, when we 
come to consider $11, the word ‘Italian’ may be used by authors of the period in the broader 
sense of our word ‘Latin’. The civil war referred to is therefore probably the ongoing struggle 
between the Lombard League and Frederick Barbarossa. As Magdalino points out, 1176 is the 
year of the battle of Legnano, when Barbarossa was defeated by the League. For Manuel's fun- 
ding of the Lombard League, see Lamma, Comneni, vol. 2 pp. 154-6. 
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to slavery ^ and poured out their spirits. ^ And as for the children of Hagar,” the 
bestial nature of these men has been tamed, and instead of a bow there is a plough in 
their hands and the earth is broken into furrows; and instead of a sword a sickle, and the 
crop is cut; ^ yoking an ox instead of a war-horse, they travel a road fit for wagons, and 
trample the threshing-floor. And now that Ares, that maddened evil, has ceased to 
prevail among them, ^ they have been initiated into the mysteries of Demeter; and those 
who once long ago even reached the Asian sea and were confident that their power 
extended as far as the sea, have now not only removed themselves from the sea shore, 


345 ; : : i ; 
This must be a reference to the understanding that certain Italian city-states reached with 


Byzantium in the early 1170s. In particular, Genoa and Pisa had signed treaties with Byzantium 
in 1169 and July 1170 respectively (Chalandon pp. 578-9, 575; Magdalino, Empire, p. 94). 

This could well be an intentional echo of 1 Samuel (in LXX 1 Kings 1.15), where the childless 
Hannah tells the priest Eli, who stopped to question her as she was praying at the House of the 
Lord at Shiloh for a son, that she was not drunk, but ékxéo Tijv puxi pov, ‘I am pouring out my 
s jirit.' Alternatively the rhetor may have Psalm 6.19 LXX in mind. 

As explained in note 19 on the 1174 oration, oi Ts " Ayap refers to the Turkish inhabitants of 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, having a more general sense of ‘Muslim’. The reference to a people 
who used to extend as far as the Asian sea suggests that Eustathios has the Turks in mind here; 
during the civil wars of the late eleventh century which followed the Turkish-inflicted defeat of 
the emperor Romanos IV Diogenes at Manzikert in 1071 the Turks had been able to overrun the 
Byzantine territories in Asia Minor as far as the Aegean; indeed the Seljuk capital was for a time 
at Nikaia in Mysia, uncomfortably close to Constantinople, before Byzantine soldiers were able 
to recapture it during the course of the First Crusade. 

a Eustathios suggests that the Turks have given up their warring ways because of the emperor’s 
success over them, and have become farmers. This is interesting, because it has been assumed that 
the Turks of the time continued to be transhumant pastoralists. The imagery that he uses is 
reminiscent of Isaiah 2.4 (to give the Septuagint reading): kal ovyKdipovotv Tas paxaipas avTav 
eis dpotpa kai Tas CiBvvas aùtðv eis 8pémava, ‘and they will beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into sickles.' Isaiah is describing the everlasting peace that will be 
obtained under the God of Israel. Eustathios may have been struck by the imagery and reproduced 
it here in a slightly different context, his account of the peace that prevails over the world at the 
moment, and in particular, in the East. This image of the conversion of implements of war to 
agricultural peacetime implements was a topos among rhetors of the time. 

T" See Homer, /liad 5.831, where Ares is described in these words. TeAotvtat is probably used 
in the sense of an initiation. Here the pagan god of war is invoked as a personification of war, and 
the name of Demeter is used to personify agriculture. We therefore have, side by side, a Biblical 
and a pagan allusion, typical of the work of Eustathios. 

There could be a reference here to the maritime activities of Tzachas (Chaka), the Turkish 
emir of Smyrna and brother-in-law of the Seljuk Sultan Kilidj Arslan I, who, during the reign of 
Alexios I, attacked the coastal cities of Asia Minor and many of the islands of the Aegean (the 
‘Asian Sea’ as opposed to the Black Sea), among them Chios and Lesbos, with his fleet. In fact, 
during the Pecheneg invasion of the empire ca. 1090 Tzachas allied himself with the invaders, 
causing problems for the Byzantines at sea. His aim was to gain mastery of the Aegean. Alexios 
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but most do not even know it except by name alone [R29], exchanging in their flight 
their coastal dwelling for the innermost parts of the mainland, after the most excellent 
emperor Alexios had surged over them and driven away the evil. Then John made a sea 
with his victories, one whom it is right to call most outstanding among emperors, and 
led his forces out more strongly against them and removed that evil even further. The 
third emperor, the most powerful against them, Manuel, who has girded the world with 
an ocean of his achievements, bestirred himself more forcefully and pushed them back 
so that the sea is no longer visible for them. And of these three waves the first, as it 
were, separated the motley rabble of Hagar from the sea: the second set them behind 
more distant frontiers; the third has put them out of sight, and established them as 
continental rather than maritime dwellers, so that it is difficult for those who dwell by 
our sea to see the face of an Ishmaelite, and for the latter, in turn, the sea is the rarest of 
sights, except perhaps for those who set out on trading ventures and those who buy the 
pasturage from people living on the plains, and place themselves under a treaty to 
benefit their animals. ^ And the Ishmaelite man may now use many words, most 
pleasant to hear, having only recently become acquainted with the sea. But you have 
thus [W206] cut off the flow of their audacity and have turned it so that it flows 


sent Constantine Dalassenos and John Doukas against the rogue Turk, but was eventually killed, 
according to Anna Komnene, by his brother-in-law Kilidj Arslan. For his activities see Anna 
Komnene, Alexiad 7.8, 8.3, 9.1 and 9.3. Angold, Byzantine Empire (pp. 133 and 134-5), makes 
brief mention of Tzachas. 

This passage plays on the fopos in Greek literature of a triple wave of disasters, of which the 
third is the most potent; cf Plato, Republic 472a. The idea of disasters occurring in threes 
survives among the Greeks to this day, and the superstitious among them even avoid action on the 
third day of the week, i.e. Tuesday (also the day on which Constantinople fell to the Ottomans). 

The representation of the first three Komnenoi as waves sweeping the Turks further inland is 
on the whole, a fair one. At the time of Alexios’ succession the Turks were encamped on the 
opposite side of the Bosporos, but he regained the coastal area of Asia Minor during the course of 
the First Crusade. John II campaigned in the Danishmendid emirate of Melitene, as well as 
regaining a few other inland citadels, and Manuel went so far as to begin to fortify the eastern 
edge of the Anatolian plateau itself. 

The confidence with which the rhetor asserts that the Turkish enemy has been swept away is 

replaced, in the imperial oration of 1179 (Wirth 236/60-239/30), with the more pessimistic 
imagery of each emperor needing to be successively better to match a foe who is growing in 
strength. The present passage is an indication of great Byzantine confidence at an earlier date on 
the eve of the 1176 ‘crusade’ against the Turks by Manuel. 
P This suggests that nomadic Türkmen, whose practice it was to graze their flocks and herds in 
the agricultural lowlands in winter (see M. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 
300-1450 (Cambridge 1985), pp. 108-31), were legally able to pay for pasturage in Byzantine 
territory, provided that they followed the terms of the treaty that enabled them to do this. Was this 
one of the concessions gained by Kilidj Arslan II in his negotiations in Byzantium (see the note 
on $12) in 1161? It is indeed possible. Magdalino supports this suggestion (Empire p. 126). 
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backwards, and, as the expression goes, upstream. Does hope incite them to rush, 
as they say, downstream, and mingle with what they desire? Indeed it does not; you 
constantly block the channels for them, and force them back towards their sources. And 
nothing prevented this from happening quickly, except (and that was a long time ago) 
when that evil burst forth from its base and spread like a sea and held the entire land in 
check, the one we name from the rising of the sun. 

5. But this will be when God assents, the One who fulfils every [R30] petition in your 
heart; and after grasping with a powerful hand the sources of this stream, which you 
have already begun to block off, you will not even permit them to leap forth. At present, 
on the contrary, you keep that confluence in check, and you force it to return and to be 
blocked so that it disappears, separating the enemy from us with walls, and keeping the 
approaches barred with firm fortifications, and thus you restrain’ their ungovernable 
nature. And it is now possible to see roads that were untrodden previously by Christians, 
becoming highways carrying people, extending and spreading out so that they are 
passable: and not only for men who are fully armed, but also for those who are lightly 


5 This is another metaphor which employs the image of something flowing (in $2 it was the 
orator's rhetoric, and earlier in this paragraph it was Nature). Eustathios suggests that the 
Ishmaelites have lost their former bravery, owing to their defeat by the emperor. To use our own 
figure, their courage is ‘ebbing’. 

We have here an echo of Euripides, Medea 410: dvo morapâv Lepóv xopobot mayai, ‘the 
springs of the sacred rivers are running upwards.’ 

Regel finds an echo of Odyssey 5.327: Tijv 8' Eddper péya «pa KaTa póov ëvða kai év8a, 
*the wave carried it downstream hither and thither.' However, the phrase is common elsewhere. 
3% The evil’ is the audacity of the heathen ‘Ishmaelites’, and the ‘land of the rising sun’ is Ana- 
tolia; see Appendix III. Eustathios is implying that there have been recent successes for the 
Byzantines, but that in the past the ‘Ishmaelites’ had in their first invasions been more successful. 
3! Regel finds a parallel here to Psalm 21.3 (Psalm 20.3 in LXX), a thanksgiving for victory: tiv 
eTLOupiav Tis uxfjs avtod €Swkas avTH kal THY GEANOLY Tv XELAEWW adTOU oUk éoTépnoas 
autov, ‘And you gave him the desire of his soul and you did not deprive him of the wish of his 
lips.’ Closer, however, as noted by Wirth, is Psalm 20.4 (19.5 LXX) which says in part: TAnp- 
wat KUPLOS Trávra Tà ALTHLATA cov, ‘May the Lord grant all your requests.’ 
i9 For a note on the building of forts in the East, see Appendix IV. 

Tafel proposes avatetxiCwv for the MSS dvaxavrí£ov. This suggestion suits the imagery of 
the second part of the passage. 'Avaxavr(Cov, however, may be defended; it is used to describe 
restraining" horses by holding the mane or hair; ‘restraining’ is the sense we want here. 

In the eleventh century the conquest of the western and southern seaboards of Asia Minor by 
the Turks had almost cut off the flow of Christian pilgrims to Palestine. Now that the Turks had 
been forced inland, the route to the Holy Land, through Asia Minor via Dorylaion and Soublaion 
to Antioch and thence to Palestine, had been opened again and there was again a flow of 
Christian pilgrims through these parts. In the letter to Pope Alexander which is mentioned by him 
in his letter to the cardinal Peter (mentioned above), Manuel boasts that he has made the way safe 
for pilgrims again (cf. Magdalino, Empire, p. 96). It should be noted that Eustathios was not the 
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equipped for travel; and the iron they take on the journey is no more than a knife at their 
sides. Now even women venture on those roads, ^! even those who live luxuriously and 
come from the city, whom divinely-inspired yearning for holy places inflames, when it 
makes them sojourners of that land. If a certain ancient king made the impudent river, 
which swept away yoke-bearing steeds and was unsparing of men, fordable for women, 
after doing fine work upon it with numerous trenchings, ^. let others exult in the con- 
sequences of that royal deed, since I shrink from this. I think in the same way of a river 
being cut like an avenging fury and a sea whipped, the thing which the Hellespont 
would once suffer; ^ but I judge it a fine thing in truth, and worthy of the great imperial 
might, the making passable of so much land, which, though lying in a most fitting 
location, was in other respects hard to enter for those wishing to negotiate it, and hard to 
leave. This was not on account of its desolation, and not because it harboured wild 
beasts or because the outcrops of rock made it exceedingly harsh, or even because a 
dense wood shut out wayfarers, but because the whole land had snares along the way, 
and it bristled with Ishmaelite weaponry like a cornfield [W207] and, as one might say, 
it had been walled all around by an iron rampart, ^. and fenced us out. This land has 
been made passable for those who wished to traverse it, and for all those who were 
cowardly in the face of strength and in looking at iron [R21]. ^ But where will anyone 


first orator to dwell on the theme of the pilgrims’ routes being reopened. Nikephoros Basilakes 
(Orationes et epistulae ed. A. Garzyav (Leipzig 1984), p. 56) had already developed the theme in 
his oration in praise of John II. 

One can assume that female pilgrims, if there were any, were a minority at this time. 
* Regel (followed by Wirth) took this as a reference to the bridge of boats built by Xerxes 
across the Hellespont before his invasion of Europe in 480-479 B.C. If this is so, then the word 
kaTaTopaí, which normally means ‘grooves, cuts’ is difficult to explain. This description seems 
rather to refer to Cyrus’ treatment of the River Gyndes in Assyria, the story told in Herodotos 
1.189: the river swept away one of the king's sacred white horses (cf vrroCóyta katactpavta 
here) and Cyrus punished it by dividing it into three hundred and sixty different channels. This is 
what could be meant by the ‘close grooves’ mentioned here by Eustathios. As Herodotos says, 
Cyrus 'swore he would punish it by making it so weak that even a woman could get over (it) in 
future without wetting her knees’ (tr. A. de Sélincourt). This explains the use of yuvacéi here. 
B This, by contrast, refers to the story preserved by Herodotos (7.34) about the Persian King 
Xerxes I, who whipped the Hellespont as a punishment for its breaking the first bridge that his 
engineers had constructed to cross it, condemning it to three hundred lashes for its insolence. 

Regel has detected here an echo of Pindar, fr. 232 ed. Snell. The fragment, quoted in 
Plutarch’s Life of Marcellus, runs: TO TeTpwpevov ov Tip ov aLSdpeov oxhoet Teixos, ‘That 
which is fated neither fire nor an iron wall will hold back.’ One should not be surprised to find an 
echo of Pindar in Eustathios, who wrote a commentary on that poet. It is in fact surprising that 
echoes of Pindar are not more common. 
3 We have a close echo here of Euripides, Medea 264: kaky 1' és dAkTjv kai o(6npov e(copáv, 
*weak in strength and in looking upon iron.' The words are spoken by Medea, who is describing 
the weakness of women and their helplessness against armed men. 
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explain the miracle of our own case, O manliest of emperors, we who are ourselves 
already showing confidence in that land, men who in no way have any dealings with 
iron except perhaps with a knife which sharpens a reed and modifies it, and whittles it 
for the purpose of writing? ^ Indeed, we are confident that if ever an unusual sight 
should befall us, we can dismiss the evil simply by calling on your name. Nothing 
sinister will befall us then, no nocturnal fear, no arrow flying by day." Those who 
tremble at the one who is heralded will revere the herald." We shall have instead of the 
herald’s staff the imperial name. We shall proceed protected, as if we were going to a 
festival. We shall open our eyes, and let us raise them in a circle, admiring your deeds. 
We shall map out your excellent feats. We shall travel around those places where your 
beautiful feet” have trodden, labouring on our behalf and advancing rapidly not 
without danger. We shall hold such a land in reverence, with greater justification than 
when the Thracians revered that land in Europe upon which the king of the Persians trod 
when he marched out against Greece.” In the same way there also you drove away 
everything that pressed us hard. You freed us from every fear in the same way, and you 
populated with men the region that was otherwise beast-nurturing on account of the 
beasts descended from Ishmael." Someone might have said that those wolves, long 
ago, leaped upon the Roman inheritance, as upon a flock,” and rejoiced in the blood of 
Christians and did not open their mouths in vain, but snatched them and gulped them 


36 The whole passage, expressing concern with the defences that men of letters might need in 
their eastern peregrinations, may be connected with Eustathios’s expectation that he would soon 
travel to Myra to begin his bishopric. 

" Eustathios continues to stress that the pilgrimage routes are now safe, again quoting Psalms 
91.5 (90.5 of LXX), which runs: ov moBnOrjon ato póßov vuKTEptvod, amò fléAous TE TOLEVOU 
"iuépas, ‘You will not fear anything frightening in the night, or an arrow flying by day.’ 

M Note the juxtaposition of etymologically related words, the so-called figura etymologica. 

There is a possible echo here of Isaiah 52.7, which in LXX reads: ws dpa ¿mi Tv Ópéov, ws 
TióGes eua yyeAuCopévou dkorjv cipńvns ..., ‘how beautiful on the mountains are the feet of the 
one who brings good news of peace ...' 

See Herodotos 7.115; the historian states that the Thracians revered the land through which 
King Xerxes I passed on his way to conquer Greece (480 B.C.). We may interpret this passage as 
meaning that the Thracians had preserved the road along which Xerxes travelled. Xerxes had 
already begun the construction of roads to service his new conquests of Thrace and Macedonia, 
before his attempted conquest of Greece (see N.G.L. Hammond and G.T. Griffith, 4 History of 
Macedonia Vol. 2 (Oxford 1979), p. 100; this is their explanation of this passage of Herodotos). 
se Comparison of the Ishmaelites to beasts is something of a topos in the speeches of Eustathios. 

For heathens as wolves cf. Acts 20.29: éya yap olSa TotTo Ort elaeAeUcovrat perà THY 
agéiv pou úkor Bapeis eis Das pù derSdpevor ToO Totpviou: ‘I know that wolves will come 
after my arrival, grievous towards you and not sparing the flock.’ Here the Roman (ie. 
Byzantine) inheritance is represented as the flock, and the Ishmaelites, the Byzantines’ natural 
enemies, as a pack of predatory animals, which prey on God’s chosen ones. 
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down greedily. But now not only have they been flung away, but some are not even still 
in existence, and others have forgotten that they are wolves. No, you have changed them 
from wolves into men, and what the draught of Circe is said in the story to have done, 
this the fear of the emperor has now indeed accomplished in a reversal [R32] of the 
process: he has changed them in a most divine manner not from men to beasts, but from 
beasts to men. And a single flock is brought together here under a fine shepherd, the 
emperor, one divinely-possessed, “ and the beasts are not there any longer. It is not that 
there are some parts that belong to us, and others to other races, but everything 
belongs to us, and you for this reason are the unconquered emperor over all. And war 
has now been placed in bondage because of you, not in a bronze pot, as happened to 
Ares in the ancient story, from which he would be freed [W208] after thirteen 
months, ^ but by a bond which is unbreakable, from which none may escape, from 
which none may be freed, to the extent that not only will the spider's web of the 


c The emperor is credited with making civilised men out of the wolf-like Ishmaelites, the 
opposite of the change that Circe's drugs were able to achieve (see Odyssey 10.233 ff.). Circe 
drugged the food of Odysseus' men, and then a touch of her wand changed them to swine. Later 
Odyssey 10.388-397) she was forced to change them back from swine to men. 

74 . : ; 

Just as the Byzantines have been likened to a flock of sheep, so the emperor is compared to 
‘the good shepherd’, an image familiar to all Christians. At John 10.14-16 Christ describes 
himself as the good shepherd who is willing to die for his flock, and says (v. 16): kai GdAa 
TpóBara Exw à obK écTiw ék Tis aŭs TaUTHS’ kdkeiva Set pe dyayeiv kal Tis buvfis pov 
dkoócouctv, kai yevrjcovrat pia Toipvn, eis ToL, ‘And I have other sheep, which are not of 
this fold. I must lead them and they will hearken to my voice, and there will be one shepherd and 
one flock.’ It is the image of a universal shepherd, as presented in the Scriptures, that Eustathios 
invokes here, a powerful but simple one. This is an example of the so-called ‘middle style’. 

As for the reference to ‘some parts for us, other parts for other races’, Magdalino, Empire, p. 
126, sees this as evidence of the end of the division of revenues between the Greeks and Turks 
that had occurred in many parts of Asia Minor before the consolidation of Byzantine rule, as was 
later noted by Odo of Deuil (cit. Magdalino, Empire, p. 125). With the resumption of firm Byz- 
antine control, Eustathios suggests, all revenue was returned to Constantinople. This is probably 
also in part a reference to Manuel’s refortification of Neokastra and the fact that it produced 
revenue. But it goes deeper than this: the orator is claiming that the oikoumene has now been 
restored after the emperor’s conquests of the Ishmaelites and other peoples. The Byzantine view 
of the /axis or order that existed on earth was one of a single emperor as sovereign over the 
inhabited world, a fiction which Eustathios is trying to uphold. 

Eustathios alludes to a passage in the Miad (5.385-91): the war-god Ares was once placed in 
bondage in a bronze cauldron by the giants Ephialtes and Otos, where he languished for thirteen 
months before he was finally freed by Hermes. 

As Wirth suggests, this echoes //iad 13.36-7, where Poseidon puts hobbles around the feet of 
his horses: dpi. 5€ moooi Té8as éBaAe xpvoeías / dpprikrous dAUTous, ‘Around their feet he 
cast golden hobbles that were unbreakable and could not be undone.' There is a pronounced 
homoioteleuton here, the figure in which there is repetition of an ending, in this case combined 
with deliberate repetition at the beginning of words of the privative a-. The repetition of a and w 
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proverb be interwoven with the soldiers’ weapons, but also, | think, the very name of 
war will be wiped out. Where would the boastful Greeks stand, who talked in inflated 
terms about their victory in the time of Antalkidas and the peace that came from him,” 
had they seen ours, where the victory was such that it toured the whole land and had 
peace as its fellow-traveller? Sweet is the sea when it has escaped winter and is spread 
out into a springtime calm, and the waveless surface sparkles slightly; this spring of 
yours, and the freedom from the battle of winter, and the serenity of peace are not 


sounds is striking. We also find a comparable picture of the personification Furor bound in 
Vergil’s Aeneid (1.294-6): Furor impius intus / saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus aenis 
/ post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento. ‘Impious fury, sitting within upon savage 
weapons and bound by a hundred brazen knots behind his back, will bellow horribly with his 
gory mouth.' It is not likely that Eustathios had this passage in mind when he composed this 
sentence, but he and Vergil may have been drawing upon a common source, the art of ancient 
Greece. Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.27, says that Augustus placed a painting by Apelles in ‘the 
most crowded part of his forum', and that this depicted Furor chained and sitting on a pile of 
arms. If Eustathios had not seen such a painting, or a copy of it, as Vergil probably had, he may 
have had access to sources which described or were inspired by such a work. 

Regel, who compares Odyssey 8.280, has not understood the proverb alluded to here. What we 

have is not so much a reference to the flimsiness of cobwebs as a reference to arms that will be 
covered with cobwebs through lack of use. An idea of this kind does occur in the Odyssey, but at 
16.34-35: dv&pàv dddos éynpev, 'O8ucofjos 8é mov ebvt / xrjrev évevwvatov kák' apdxvia 
Keita. €xovoa, ‘another man has married her, and the bed of Odysseus lies lacking bedclothes, 
covered in evil cobwebs.’ There is, however, a closer parallel in a passage of Bacchylides (as 
quoted by Stobaeus, fr. 13 Bergk, fr. 46 Kenyon): év 8€ ot6apo8érows mópma&£w aiðâv / 
dpaxvav iota TféAovrat, ‘Among the iron-bound shield-handles there are the webs of fire- 
coloured spiders.’ Also Theokritos, in his sixteenth /dy/l, says (96-7): dpdyvia 8' eis Om’ 
apaxvat / Aerrrà &vaoTrácauwro, ‘May spiders weave subtle webs among the weapons’, another 
close parallel. There are therefore other instances of the image of objects becoming covered with 
cobwebs through disuse in Greek literature. As for the proverb referred to by Eustathios, I have 
not been able to identify it, but the above examples show that it may well be ancient. 
d Antalkidas, a Spartan diplomat and general, won mastery of the Aegean with a combined fleet 
of Spartan, Sicilian, South Italian and Ionian ships in 387 B.C. He was allied to the Persian 
satraps Tiribazos and Ariobarzanes of Ionia, and thus to the Persian king Artaxerxes. He was 
allied also to Polyxenos of Syracuse, Sicily. He used his command of the sea to blockade the 
ships carrying corn to Athens, and the Athenians, eager to regain their corn supply, sought peace. 
The other city-states of Greece joined them, and this led to a peace known to historians as the 
King's Peace, or the Peace of Antalkidas, in which the cities of the western seaboard of Asia 
Minor were to be recognised as Persian possessions, the islands of Lemnos, Imbros and Skyros as 
Athenian possessions, and the remaining city-states of Greece were to have their independence. 
Artaxerxes declared that he would make war on whichever of the two parties of Greeks did not 
abide by the terms of this peace. The story is related in Xenophon, Hellenica 5.1.25-36. 

This is more probably a general comparison of battle with winter than a reference to any battle 
that took place during winter (the most recent had been in 1161, in Anatolia). 
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wanting in any kind of pleasure which has come to be. Oh, those wars, in which you 
turned the whole enemy to headlong flight. Oh, the hurricanes, which you transformed 
for us into clear air! Oh, those hostile earthquakes, which sometimes undermined the 
foundations of the Roman cities and broke them up! But now the cities are securely 
established — first, all those that have fallen down stand up straight again; secondly, all 
those that were in fear of falling have been supported and brought to a condition of 
safety, and finally, countless ones have been fortified anew, wherever it is opportune. 
For even there you seize the future in advance with your discerning eye. Thus you trip 
up the enemy’s steps; thus you reduce their land; thus you are pressing them for room in 
their own dwelling place. As for strewing their plain with iron caltrops [R33], ^ in order 
that they may be impaled and tripped up in their progress, and planting salt pans, as it 
were, in their arable land in order that the life-giving earth may not produce fruit for 
them, and digging holes underneath for traps for the feet of horses and men, and 
harming the waters with poison, none of these things is noble (for where is treachery 
noble, where is deceit manly?), ^ and this does not even bind tightly in the noose the 
one against whom the plots are made, for in a short time these things may be removed. 
To sow Roman fortresses and cities of armed men throughout the whole land of our 
opponents must be the principle, whenever one desires to undertake strategic planning. 
Thus walled cities are spread out against the enemy like caltrops, for this frustrates 
their easy passage. It fixes them like salt pans in the land of the barbarians, and on 
account of them they are unable to pluck the accustomed fruit from the land. They open, 


i cf. a similar passage in the speech made on the occasion of a drought, Wirth 290/33-42; even 
more significant is the fifty-third paragraph of the funeral oration for Manuel composed by 
Eustathios, which totals the number of cities, no doubt hyperbolically, at over two hundred 
(Tafel, Opuscula, 208/79-81). 

Badots: Manuscripts BL have rpiBórots, which is not Greek, and E has oos; Tafel 
therefore prints rptgóAots (‘caltrops’, masculine). Regel on the other hand adopts E’s reading. If 
we follows him, we are left to explain the meaning of 'iron clods'. The suggestion seems to be 
one of ‘iron nuggets’ or ‘iron balls’, and this could only be a poetic description of caltrops. | am 
inclined to adopt Tafel’s emendation, because BuAots is feminine, especially bearing in mind the 

robable pattern of manuscript tradition (see the introduction to this volume). 

In this passage, which is a notable example of the Hermogenic idea of abundance, Eustathios 
claims that Manuel refrains from cowardly, ignoble and treacherous forms of warfare such as 
laying caltrops, sowing arable land with salt, digging holes for traps for horses and for men, and 
poisoning water supplies. This is interesting, because the technical treatises of the period would 
certainly have recommended these forms of warfare. Perhaps Manuel, or, more to the point, Eu- 
stathios, was inspired by western notions of chivalry. At all events, the orator goes on to endorse 
Manuel's policy of establishing forts in enemy territory. 

The placing of fortifications on the eastern frontier is likened to the previously frowned-upon 
practice of laying caltrops, spiked iron balls which are so designed that when they are laid at least 
one spike always sticks upwards so as to damage any horse unwary enough to tread on it. 
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as it were, into a very deep pit, which draws them down to destruction. They have the 
destructive effect of a poison, and through them their lives are endangered and a short 
life is measured for them. [W209] These people have tested you, such as you are, a 
warrior, always victorious, resourceful, artful, a besieger of cities, protector of the city, 
strong in everything in the God who empowers you. And without a doubt they are 
humbled in respect of their pride and they are reduced to the utmost slavery under you. 
They know such things, experiencing them at first hand. "^ Those who have experienced 
them know your heroic actions. They know your great achievements; they are not 
ignorant of" the marvellous nature of your deeds and the way in which, whereas the 
kings of old cut off only the extremities, you have struck the middle of their hearts. 
They have experienced your unconquered hands. They have learned both how admirable 
you are in councils, surpassing the sons of men," and how powerful and irresistible 
you are in wars, with your mind flashing like lightning, your hands hurling 


7 Wirth has detected an echo of Philippians 4.13 here, which reads: tavta iox0o év TO 
évBwvagotvr pe, ‘I am strong in all things through the one who empowers me.’ 

This is a reference to Manuel's previous wars against the Ishmaelites (the Turks). Early in his 
reign there was an expedition against the Seljuk sultan Mas'ud (1145), in which the emperor 
recovered Melangeia (for this see Choniates 52, Kinnamos 33; Chalandon pp. 247-8, Angold, 
Byzantine Empire, pp. 192-3). A second expedition against the Turks followed in 1146, which 
saw the battle of Philomilion, the siege of Ikonion and the wounding of the emperor in the flat of 
the foot (Choniates 52-3, Kinnamos 38-63; Chalandon pp. 248-57; Angold, Byzantine Empire, 
pp. 192-3). A third expedition in 1147 ended in a hasty truce (doubtless the Byzantines and the 
Turks wanted to mend their differences before the approach of the Second Crusade; Kinnamos 
66-7; Chalandon pp. 257-8). Eleven years later, in 1158, the emperor led an expedition to Cilicia 
against the Armenians (Choniates 102-3, Kinnamos 178-81; Chalandon 441-3, Angold, Byzantine 
Empire, p. 216); Manuel encountered the Turks again on his return journey from the Crusader 
kingdom of Antioch in 1159 (Choniates 110). Finally, Manuel conducted a series of campaigns 
against the Turks from 1159-61 (Kinnamos's chronology cannot be trusted; for the first campaign 
see Kinnamos 191-3; Chalandon 457-9, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 222; for the second sce 
Kinnamos 193-8; Chalandon 459-60, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 222; for the third, fought with 
contingents levied from Outremer and the East by John Kontostephanos, see Kinnamos 199-201. 
It should be pointed out that some scholars believe, with good reason, that the chronology of 
these campaigns is confused; some revision (and indeed of the chronology of all the events of 
1159-62) is required, as one would expect the campaigns to have been over by the time of Kilidj 
Arslan's visit to Constantinople in early 1161 (see the note on $12 for this). This is a list of all 
Manuel's personal campaigns against the Turks prior to the 1175 campaign in which he fortified 
Dorylaion, although his armies also encountered them on other occasions. 

Note the anaphora of oiSaot (at the beginning of three consecutive clauses), varied at the 
beginning of the fourth clause by ovk dyvootot. Hermogenes held anaphora to be a device 
imparting ‘beauty’. 

? The sultan had negotiated with the emperor personally, in 1161, a year which saw him visit 
Constantinople. More will be said on this encounter in the commentary on $12. The sultan had 
also on numerous occasions sent envoys to the emperor to negotiate various treaties. 
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thunderbolts, how speedy you are in taking counsel, how swift to drive horses, and 
that you bear weapons in such a way that no one will resist you. And this was the best 
arrangement and it followed the laws of nature. For how would they put such a man as 
this to the test, one whom they themselves had beheld as a prince during the prelude to 
his life as a man, when the grace of natural verdure was not yet rising [R34] or 
blossoming or running around the meadow of his visage, I now that God had 
established him also in the perfection of manhood? Indeed in every way he was such a 
man as to chasten all their land with wounds, and to form lakes with their blood and 
strew their land with corpses. They know these things, as does the whole earth also. 

6. And I shall proclaim to them also the events in Europe, not because they do not 
also know these matters — for how was it possible to be unaware of them, when the fame 
of his victories has resounded over the whole earth and (as is repeatedly said) the world 


T This description likens the emperor to the ancient Greek god Zeus, king of the Olympians, cf., 
for example, Euripides, Bacchae 598, and Anthologia Graeca 12.63.2 and 12.141.3. The close 
roximity of climaxes makes this one of the high points of the speech. 

These lines may refer to the aspect that the emperor presented to his enemies in the earliest 
campaigns (1145, 1146, 1147), but it is more likely that we have a reference here to Manuel's 
martial activities as a sebastokrator (prince) in John II’s 1142-3 campaign. Note the use of the 
concrete ‘man’ (dv6pós) for the abstract ‘manhood’. 

This is a poetic way of saying ‘when he was not old enough to shave’, a fine example of the 
influence of the high style at its most florid. The poetic description adds, in Hermogenic terms, 
sweetness, and, in terms of rhythm, is prefaced by and concluded with beautiful cadences. 

Eustathios may have drawn inspiration from the novelist Achilleus Tatios (1.19.1 ff), who 
likewise compares the face of Leukippe to a meadow in which various types of flowers bloom: 
TO yàp rov ogpgaTos KddAOS avTíjs TPOs TA TOD AetpiQvos TpLCev dv8n: vapkíocov uev TO 
Tpócurmov éoTUABe xpotdv, póbov è avéateddev Ek Tis mapeiás, tov 8€ rj TOV dbbarpav 
duápuaipev aùyń, ai 8€ kópar Bootpyxovpevat páAXov eElAitTOVTO KLTTOD: TotobTos Tv 
Aeukinmns im THY mpoownwv ó AeLpuv. On the other hand, the imagery of a face ‘blooming’ 
seems to have been one of the topoi of the period. The same imagery is used of Agnes of 
France's face (see the end of the fourth paragraph of Eustathios's speech in her honour), and 
Euthymios Malakes uses the metaphor of a rose-bed to describe Manuel’s face in Ev6uptou Tod 
MaAákn, pntpotoAitou Nev Ilarpàv (Ymárns) 800 éykoptaoTukol Aóyot, viv TO TPATOV 
exS.Sopevor, eis TOV abTokpáropa Mavovr A Kopvnvóv (1143-80), ed. K.G. Bones, in 
OcoAoy(a 19 (1941-8), p. 553 (in his oration in praise of a homily that Manuel delivered). 

?? 1 have adopted Wirth's and Regel's reading; Tafel reads olov Ti éke(vav drracav owppov- 
(cat paviav rpabpao, totally omitting Alpvdoat ... rropaoctv, following B in this. This seems 
to be an error of omission in B (which, it should be pointed out, makes other omissions). Note 
that if one follows Regel, the pév is balanced by a 6é; Tafel has been forced to emend the pév. 

?! The imagery of the paragraph is reminiscent of the imagery of $6 of the 1174 oration. There 
the account of the victory of the emperor's Italian allies over the besieging Germans and 
Venetians at Ancona is followed by praise of a victory in the East, where the emperor has won 
another bloodless victory over the Turks at Philadelphia. We may have here the recapitulation of 
a theme of an earlier oration. 
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reeked of the corpses ^ of the enemy in Europe, and the shock of those barbarian 
corpses reached everyone in the world, resounding mightily? And (what some indeed 
imagined to be an earthquake, fearing that summits of the hills had been brought down 
from their station and had begun to shake the neighbouring land, and also to shake 
everything that they possessed) here too, and indeed the haughty eminence of the race of 
Europe fell, shaken down. Fear crossed into Asia, and cast down the other race, and the 
gaze of the emperor, falling upon both, like that of God, made both the former and the 
latter land tremble. Therefore those around that land, the one that the sun surveys at first 
light” when it opens its eyelids, are not ignorant of the illustrious deeds that have been 
performed. And there was no necessity to speak of such things to those who already 
knew them; but the fervour of my faith in the emperor has cast my tongue into the form 
of a bronze vessel” which speaks and does not know how to be silent [W210], but it 
also speaks to those who have knowledge, and not through the agency of the mob. For 
who would not want such things to be discussed throughout his life? Moreover, | will 
proclaim all the rest of the imperial deeds of prowess in Europe [R35], as many as the 
time allowed will extract from those that are countless and, within its dictates, as it 
were, will allow me to relate: yes, indeed, including the affairs of the Dalmatians, 
because they, forgetting their most ancient autonomy and audacity, have recognised 
their master and no longer look for freedom. Nay rather, now in particular they are 


? This is close to a direct quotation of Demetrios, De Elocutione (‘On Style’) 283. He gives as 
an example of rhetorical excess a sentence attributed to the Athenian orator Demades, ov 
TéOvnkev ' AXéEav8pos, à dv6pes ' AQnvatot, wlev yap dv 1] oikovpévy Tod vekpob, ‘Alexander 
is not dead, for the whole world would reek of his corpse.’ 

Regel compares this with Ziad 3.277 in which Agamemnon calls upon the sun as witness to 
his prayer: rjéALos T', 6s TdvT' é$opQs kai mrávT' ETakovets, ‘And you, the sun, who survey 
everything and hear everything ...’ 

Eustathios speaks metaphorically. His words present the idea that his speeches broadcast the 
news of the emperor's triumphs like a sounding vessel. The key word here is éxoávevoe, ‘cast’, 
as of molten metal. Vitruvius (5.5) explains that some Greek and Italian theatres of his day were 
equipped with such vessels, which, if properly made, were believed to enhance the quality of the 
sound. Bronze vessels are recommended, though they could be made of clay. 

If one understands y\Gooa to be metonymy for ‘speech’, we may interpret these words to 
mean that Eustathios has become a sounding vessel through which the emperor's thoughts are 
transmitted. We have, therefore, a poetic embellishment in the manner of the high style, and of a 
kind which Hermogenic theory claims imparts beauty or sweetness. 

Regel compares this sentence with 1 Corinthians 13.1, where Paul says: 'Eàv tats yAwooats 
TOV dvOporrov AGAd kai TOV dyyéAov, ayánmny 8€ uù éxo, yéyova xaAkós rxàv f| kópBaAov 
dAaAáCov, ‘If I speak with the tongues of men and angels, and have not love, I have become a 
bronze echo or a loudly clashing cymbal.’ I am not fully convinced that our present passage was 
inspired by these words; in the Biblical passage the phrase ‘bronze echo’ (which may have been 
inspired by the use of bronze vessels in theatres to improve the acoustics) is used in a pejorative 
sense, which is not what Eustathios intended. 
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opening their eyes to freedom, ^. with their fears relieved, for they have experienced 
their joyful master, the emperor. On the one hand, they have been restrained with the 
caution that is proper for slaves, but on the other they have been freed, and they have 
that bounty which, in the Gospels, is the reward of good and faithful service, and 
instead of being useless slaves, as they formerly were, they do good service for us, 
and receive goodwill in return for their obedience. 

7. In addition, | shall proclaim things relating to the Paionians, this very great 
nation which has surpassed both its old reputation and its ancient boundaries. I shall 
proclaim that one might now reckon them to be anything but skilled in strategy and 
versed in war and weapons for battle. Thus they too have lost the knowledge of how to 
raise their weapons against the emperor of the Romans, and those who were uncertain 
previously in their plans and no less restless than the Danube which flows by them, and 
which they used to put as a protection before them, have now been petrified, not only 


"n The remainder of this paragraph deals with the newly-subjugated Serbs. Literally, ‘now they 
open a free eyelid’, which poetically language expresses the idea ‘now they look upon freedom.’ 
Evidently the paragraph means that the Serbs, who have been subdued by the emperor, now enjoy 
some form of freedom. Serbia was a vassal state rather than a part of the territory of the empire. 
For the history of this Byzantine-Serbian struggle, see the notes on $14. For the subject of the 
Serbs as a foil for the emperor in contemporary panegyric, see E. Malamut and M. Cacouros, 
*L'image des Serbes dans la rhétorique byzantine de la seconde moitié du XIIe siècle’, in K. 
Fledelius (ed.), Byzantium. Identity, Image, Influence. XIXth International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies, 2 vols, Copenhagen, I, pp. 97-122, and Stephenson, Balkan Frontier, pp. 269-70. 

is The reference here seems to be to the parable of the ten minae, as related in Luke 19.11-27. A 
man who is to be made king gives each of ten servants one mina to look after, and then comes 
back to see what each servant has earned. The first servant has earned ten minae with the mina 
the king gave him; he is put in charge of ten cities. The second servant has earned five minae; he 
is put in charge of five cities. Another servant has not made any investments and returns his mina 
to his master who chastises him for being a bad servant. A similar parable is related in Matthew 
25.14-30, but here the money is said to have been in talents (60 minae). The idea behind both 
parables is that the kingdom of heaven will reward good service. Eustathios alludes to the fact 
that the Serbs were allowed to hold positions of authority in their native land. 

9 avr Tpudnv áxpeiov SovAwY EvxproTOdVTaL: This phrase is omitted by B; the omission may 
be explained by a simple error akin to haplography; the close repetition of the evypnot- root in 
the same sentence has resulted in one scribe inadvertently omitting the phrase. I have already 
commented on the numerous omissions made by B. 

This paragraph is one of two which deal with the Hungarians, here called ‘Paionians’. Paionia 
was a part of the Balkans north of ancient Macedonia and west of Thrace, territory at this time a 
part of the Byzantine empire; the Hungarian domain was extensive, but did not extend south, of 
the Danube. However, despite this imprecision, Choniates calls the Hungarians Paionians, and 
Kinnamos calls them either Paionians or Huns. 

For a discussion of Manuel's campaigns against the Hungarians, see Appendix V. 
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through fear of the emperor, but also by being set upon one prudent and resolute plan.” 
This was to expose themselves to dangers no longer, but to fall at the feet of the emperor 
and bite the dust” in shame for a while, then to rise up again and eat the bounties of 
their native land. Furthermore they themselves can still see, each and every one of them, 
the clubs, forged from iron, ^^ that have been lifted up and brought down on their heads, 
through which they were crushed, and, in addition, the destruction wrought by them is 
still impressed upon their minds. Therefore the mace is to them a frightening weapon, 
even simply to look upon it or hear its name. And (a prodigious thing), although they 
endure the sight of other weapons, and when they see them, remain unaffected and 
experience no unusual reaction at the sight, at the very sight of a mace they are 
horrified. And should a Roman live among the Paionians [R36], when he carries a 
sword he is saluted, and when he is equipped with a knife he seems welcome and is 
offered their hospitality. That man does not inspire fear in [W211] anyone, even when 
he carries a spear, but is viewed in a normal manner. But if he produces a mace which 
has been fashioned from iron, and which the dexterousness of man has made prickly 
with sharp spikes like those of caltrops, the Paionians turn away the mace-bearer, and 
deny him hospitality, and they look at him askance, and abominate the weapon, and 
recoiling, they remember, just as with certain prickly plants which trouble wayfarers, 
how they were laid low when struck down by such maces when they were fully 


ja menńyaoct: ‘They are fixed’, by the principle of zeugma, is taken in two senses here, and is to 
be taken with both Tq S€et and eis pilav Bovàńv. 

i) they are ‘petrified’ through their fear of the emperor. 

ii) they are ‘resolved’ upon a steadfast plan, which is described in the following sentence. 

Regel sees a Biblical illusion, to Psalm 72 MT (71 of LXX), verse 9 ... kai oi €x8pot adTod 

ov Ac(Eovotv, ‘and his enemies will lick the dust." 

The rest of the paragraph is devoted to this club, which from its description (fjv ... avópós 8€ 
8eCiórns eis TABÓ dEUTHTas EEnkdvOwoev, ‘which the dexterousness of a man has made 
spiked, like sharp-spiked caltrops’) must be a kind of mace. The implication of this passage is 
that before the 1167 battle the Hungarians had little or no experience of the mace. The passage 
should be compared with Niketas Choniates' account of the battle (156, tr. Magoulias), ‘The 
Romans, taking hold of their iron maces (it was their custom to carry this weapon into battle) 
smote the Hungarians, and the blow against head and face was fatal. Reeling back, many fell off 
their saddles; others bled to death from the wounds'. It seems the mace was indeed used by the 
Byzantines at that battle, whereas the Hungarians had only lances. T. Kolias, in his Byzantinische 
Waffen (Vienna 1984), pp. 181-4, who mentions this speech, has a few pages on the types of club 
and mace employed by the Byzantine army. They came into more widespread use from the tenth 
century, when heavy armour first came into use. The type of mace we have here seems to be that 
commonly known as the ot6npoppaf&(ov (Eustathios has opted rather for a classicising term, 
Kopuvn), which was made entirely of iron, and being so weighty was therefore a smashing 
weapon. The idea was to kill or maim the opponent by aiming at the head, shoulders or hands. 
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armoured’ and housed in their panoplies, as it were, and were, so to speak, men of 
iron.” They were unassailable by or invulnerable to^ other weapons, but being over- 
confident they fell as a result of those maces, and they were flattened like a crushed 
potsherd. One might have said that the evil flock that is under your power, as is said of 
David, can be shepherded only with an iron staff." 

8. I will not reawaken these matters by declaiming about them." But I will set out in an 
extended narrative also what the Adriatic scum, the amphibious serpent, the marsh- 
dwelling frog, and particularly (though I should not call men by names derived from 
their ill-fortune), what the piratical race from the Adriatic, the treacherously festering, 
malevolent one, planned, but which remained unrealised; Although they conceived 


2d The Byzantine term is katddpaktot, ‘cataphracts’, the term used for heavily-armed cavalry. 
For the use of cataphracts in the Byzantine army of the period, see J. Birkenmeier, The Develop- 
ment of the Komnenian Army (1081-1180) (Leiden/Boston/Cologne 2002), pp. 215-6. The term 
refers here to the Hungarian equivalent. 

™ This brings to mind the xdAkeot dv8pes of Herodotos, 2.152, (the heavily-armed Greek 
infantrymen (hoplites) who were so called by the Egyptians). 

A close echo of the Jiad, 4.540, which says: ös Tis éT' dnos kai dvowTatos dEEL xak, 
‘anyone who is still unstruck and uninjured by sharp bronze’. 

There is probably an intentional echo of Psalm 2.9 here: Toipaveis aùToùs év páp8u orônpå, 
*you will shepherd them with an iron staff.' 

Tatra Te otv oUk dvakivrjow Bodv: This is the reading preferred by Regel and Wirth: ‘I will 
not stir these things up again by shouting about them.’ Manuscripts BL however have avýow, and 
this is the reading adopted by Tafel, no doubt because it gives an easier sense, ‘I shall not cease 
from shouting these things.” We should, however accept Regel’s choice of readings, because it is 
easier to explain why avaxıvýńow should be corrupted to dvrjow rather than vice versa. 

This refers to the Venetians. See Choniates (172-3) and Kinnamos (228, 231, 237, 283-6); 
also Chalandon pp. 584-93, 597, D. Nicol's Byzantium and Venice (Cambridge 1988), pp. 84-100 
and R.-J. Lilie, Handel und Politik zwischen dem byantinischen Reich und den italienischen 
Kommunen Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der Epoche der Komnenen und der Angeloi (1081-1204) 
(Amsterdam 1984). The portions of Lilie's work dealing with the Venetians have been largely 
absorbed by Nicol; for the siege of Ancona see §§6-7 of the 1174 Epiphany oration. 

From 1147 to 1171, the Venetians held a privileged position in Byzantium, being exempt 
from taxes on their commerce. But they became so insolent that they became the object of hatred, 
and on a single day in 1171 all Venetians in the empire were arrested and their goods impounded. 
The Doge, Vital Michiel II, led a retaliatory expeditio. A Venetian fleet ravaged Euripos, Chios, 
Lesbos and Skyros, only to be affected by plague while it wintered on Chios. Although the 
Venetians eluded the Byzantines, who waited for them off Cape Malea, they came off the worse 
for their expedition, and on his return the Doge was assassinated in the streets. 

Kinnamos reports that soon after the armada had failed, the emperor wrote to the Venetians, 
telling them that they would not go unpunished. He adds, ‘As they were still unable to make war 
on the Romans with a large fleet, from then on they lay in wait and acted as pirates, until they 
experienced a second blow’ (Kinnamos 283, tr. Brand). 
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their plans, they did not bring them to maturity but they underwent birth pangs in vain. 
And although they schemed, not only did they not bring their plots to a conclusion, but 
saw them wrecked elsewhere in many places, particularly those that Ancona overturned 
for them," things which we applauded in celebration at the time. 

9. I will also not be silent about the great leviathan,’ the new Typhon, ^ how he 
wished to be roused from afar and to make a roaring noise, and explode in a storm over 
our land. But he was not able to do this: [R37] the fear of the emperor, like a deep 
darkness, falling before his sight (something which can occur to even greater monsters) 
forced the hunting beast to remain in its customary haunts. But when now it was roused 
from the West by a cowardly guide, ^ just as, I suppose, a marine creature sends ahead 
on its voyage a very insignificant little fish to reconnoitre for it^ some of the beast's 
scales quivered [W212], offering a defence against naval weapons, and it revealed 
something of its dorsal fin, after lifting up its head more impudently and dancing 
blatantly before the city which rules the waves, though this was in vain, and it also 


If this is so, the epithet ‘piratical’ employed by Eustathios may be taken literally, not only as 
a rhetorical denigration of the much-distrusted Venetians. Eustathios is playing on his audience's 
resentment of this previously privileged city, their outrage at the sack of Euripos and Chios, and 
at the piratical activities that had been conducted in the seas of the region, which continued until 
Manuel reached a new understanding with them some time after 1175 (Choniates 173-4). 

The final clause of this sentence refers to the oration of 1174 (see note 100 above). 

412, ; — 

This *leviathan' or sea monster, because of the reference to Etna, must be a description of the 
Normans of Sicily and southern Italy. H. Ahrweiler makes the same identification (see Byzance 
et la Mer (Paris 1966), p. 252. The paragraph points to the souring of relations between Byzan- 
tines and Normans, who had withheld from attacking one another's territories following a thirty 
years’ peace signed in 1158. It suggests a failed Norman initiative against the Byzantines. 

The unmarried Norman ruler William II had earlier been chosen as a prospective husband for 
Manuel's daughter Maria Porphyrogennetos, and negotiations were concluded to the point that 
William actually travelled to Taranto to meet his prospective bride (1172). But she failed to 
arrive, and the Norman source, Romuald of Salerno, makes it clear that this caused some rancour. 
Following this humiliation, William II seems to have instituted an anti-Byzantine policy. Manuel 
had signed a treaty with William I, and in planning to marry his daughter to William II was no 
doubt hoping to secure an ally against the by now openly hostile German emperor, Frederick I 
Barbarossa, especially now that the Venetians had fallen out with the Byzantines. But this 
marriage contract came to naught, and Manuel was left with another enemy in the West. 

* For the comparison between the Normans and the monster Typhon, cf Regel, Fontes I, p. 163, 
where the Normans are referred to as ‘the Sicilian Skylla’. 

dadévet (E) vs ayevvet (BL): Regel and Wirth preferred do6évet, ‘weak’ and Tafel áàyevvet, 
*ignoble'. At first I preferred Tafel's reading as seeming to make slightly better sense, but in the 
end I decided to follow Regel and Wirth, as E is generally more reliable than B. 

Although it is tempting, with Wirth, to see an echo of Oppian, Halieutica 5.70 here, the 
wording is not close enough to be convincing. Oppian says (of the small fish that precedes larger 
ones): rà kai jv éorijucav ‘Hyntiipa, “because of this they also call it the Guide.’ 
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spouted out some boastful things." ^ But after a little while its guide on the journey, that 
impudence which directed it, departed, and the darkness of cowardice entered it instead, 
and after infiltrating it even more profoundly caused it to withdraw without capturing its 
prey, and it was not even reestablished with all its forces intact in its native abode, to 
which it was restricted after being dashed here and there." What, indeed, O you who 
are present, would that beast suffer, experiencing evil in this way at its own hands, from 
those forces which it dreads, if our actions were to be laid on it besides? Indeed it is 
completely necessary for there to be another local Etna under which this Typhonian evil 
may fall. But what it will suffer, the right moment will show, and will give us the 
opportunity for a great and beautiful speech. 

I shall also interweave with these matters yet another marvellous thing, those long 
ships," which, although last year they had not yet been completely and magnificently 


416 These words reinforce the idea of an armed expedition against the Byzantine Empire; they 
suggest that a naval contingent set out from Sicily or Italy but turned back (avaktxsas) before the 
objective was achieved (see oie dypas mpocapápevov, W212/31). As we have seen the orator 
has already suggested what it was that made this expedition turn back: it was 'fear of the 
emperor’ (W211/20). A more likely possibility, supported by the use of the word tpocapaco- 
ópevos (W212/32), is that this naval force suffered a shipwreck; although this speech seems to 
suggest that this would have happened after the expedition tumed back. Michael Angold has 
drawn my attention to a shipwreck suffered by the Sicilian Normans off Alexandria in July 1174 
(see M.C. Lyons & D.E.P. Jackson, Saladin (Cambridge and New York 1982), pp. 76-7, 398-9). 
They will have passed through Byzantine waters, hence the concern about them. 

Ps The word mpocapáooo is used particularly of shipwrecks. 

The description of a fleet exercising is graphic. What was its purpose? Eustathios makes it 
clear that the navy was not fully prepared. This might suggest a review, perhaps held prior to a 
naval expedition. Ahrweiler suggests that it describes the naval contingent that went to the aid of 
Ancona when it was besieged by the Germans and Venetians (Byzance et la mer, Paris 1966, pp. 
258-9; see also my commentary on $8). She seems, however, to think that this was first prepared 
to deal with Venetian activity in the Aegean in 1172, and is followed in this by Magdalino, 
Empire, p. 233 and Stephenson, Balkan Frontier, p. 262; indeed Magdalino seems to believe that 
it was prepared solely to deal with the Venetians in the Aegean. That the Venetians are the enemy 
against which it was prepared is indeed suggested by the fact that the fleet is composed of native 
contingents. However, if Magdalino is right, one cannot take rrépuvct (212/39) literally. Tiépuat 
seems to point to an event closer in time to the speech than 1172 (the time of the Venetian 
invasion of the Aegean; see on 88, note 100). Angold has pointed me in what I believe is the right 
direction; in 1174 a large Sicilian fleet must have passed through Byzantine waters on its way to 
Egypt (an expedition of some 50,000 men according to M.C. Lyon and D.E.P. Jackson, Saladin: 
The Politics of the Holy War (Cambridge and New York 1982), pp. 398-9). The assembly point 
would have been Crete or Cyprus. The fleet laid siege to Alexandria on July 28, but lifted the 
siege on August 1 without achieving anything. The attack would nevertheless have been enough 
to scare the Byzantines. If the Byzantine fleet described in this paragraph had been prepared in 
order to counter the Norman menace, this would better explain the arrangement of the paragraphs 
of the speech, since it is described after the paragraph which seems to mention the Norman 
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equipped, were arrayed in the strait. And the strait itself was spread beneath them in a 
smooth calmness; but they began to dance a war-dance, ” as it were, and being driven 
into a flurry of water, they made mighty noises and emitted the fearful cries” with 
which, at the appropriate time, they will dance in triumph over their foes. I shall 
calculate also their number, which was immense, consisting of cavalry transports, of 
light vessels, of triremes and of other types of ship. My audience will also be amazed 
at this. But the element of time will astound them even more, when they have learned 
that only yesterday the place that had been arranged for their safety embraced those 


shipwreck. The timing is right for the fleet to have been prepared against the Sicilians. In fact, 
this native Byzantine fleet was sailing off Palestine in 1177 in an abortive expedition against 
Egypt (William of Tyre, 21.17). The episode is discussed by Lilie, Handel und Politik, p. 632. 

E. Malamut, Les îles de l'empire byzantin VIII-XII€ Siècles (Paris 1988), p. 98, does not take 
this passage into consideration when she claims that in the 12th century the Byzantines did not 
have a fleet of their own with which to police the islands. 

T The pyrriche (vvpp(xn) was a specific type of war dance, one which was known in Ancient 
Athens. There were contests for dancers of this dance at the annual Panathenaic festival, as 
epigraphical evidence indicates (see Inscriptiones Graecae ii2 3025-6). Here, however, we must 
understand the word to be employed merely as a synonym for *war-dance'. 

Q0... ; : : : : 

It is not possible to say whether the remainder of this sentence was influenced by Aischylos's 
graphic description of the battle of Salamis in his Persians, but there are certain similarities in 
vocabulary. Lines 386-98 of the Persae (ed. Broadhead, 1960) are the most relevant: 

éTie( ye uévTot AeukómoAos rju.épa 

Tácav kaTéoxe yatav ebdeyyijs idetv, 

TpOTov pèv r|xfj kéAa&os 'EAArjvov dpa 

LOATINSOV Evdrpnoev ópQtov &' dua 

dvTrnAdAaEe vyotuitib0s TéTpas 

rixe hdBos 8€ aot PapPdpots mapy 

yvoiuns dToocoaAelotw: oU yáp ws ovy 

Tava’ é$üpvouv aepvóv "EAAnves TOTE, 

adn és waxy óppüvres eùpúxo 0pdoev: 

cáXnvyE 8' duth rávT' ékeiv'! émédAeyev. 

€U0Us 8€ KuTTNS po8.d80s EuvepufoAMj, 

éravwav dAunv Bpoxtov ék keAeüparos, 

Gods Sè mávres cav éxdaveis LSetv. 
< The term ‘trireme’, used properly of a galley with three banks of oars, was by this time little 
more than a literary convention, since at the time of this oration, bireme galleys, with 25 benches 
on two levels, two oarsmen per bench, were employed by the Byzantine navy as the main type of 
warship. As in the case of the contemporary Venetian navy, round ships were probably also used. 
On the bireme or ‘dromon’, see J. Pryor and E. Jeffreys, the Age of the Dromon: the Byzantine 
Navy ca. 500-1204 (Leiden/Boston 2006), pp. 111-2, 409-11. The Norman raids on Greece of 
1147-8 required an alliance with the Venetians. The Normans would again cause alarm by their 
passage through Byzantine waters in 1174. Since the Venetians were no longer allies, the 
Byzantines were forced to muster their own naval force from their own environs. 
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warlike ships, still devoid of their weapons and other equipment, and of all the things 
that make them sail speedily, and [R38] there was not even a sign of their crews, neither 
those who drive them on their voyage, nor those who make war. But this was yesterday; 
and at break of day the morning light began to shine forth, and the imperial command 
was given, as was fitting, and the void was filled with triremes, and the dockyards were 
made empty; the harbours lay bare and those watching were mute with astonishment 
and the Propontis no longer showed anything in the way of water. Someone would have 
said that our sea was vying with the Great City itself,” being packed with these mobile 
abodes in the same way as the latter is with buildings. There were present then all the 
trappings of a great looming sea-battle [W213], a blast of trumpets, the tight straining of 
oars, deployments of dromons, the loud orders of the commanders, the gleam of 
weaponry, and the manoeuvres for the naval struggle that would ensue. Nothing was 
lacking for a battle, even if the participants were not face-to-face with our enemy, who 
was as yet without the wounds that he could expect to suffer. I will also add, as an 
appendage to this narrative, the fact that this assemblage was not from abroad, but this 
force was indigenous, from ancient stock, most of them going back many generations, 
bred in the greatest of cities and and never having left it. The ships were also from the 
neighbouring area, around which someone might run quickly in the space of one whole 
day's sun. I may say such things, and those listening will be dumbfounded and amazed 
not only at the foresight of the emperor there, but also at his omnipotence, and they will 
recognise the greatness of his plans from this wonderful imperial spontaneous design, 
and will wonder what his long-term preparations might be, if his improvisations are of 
such a kind. What would he not do, if he could overthrow in wrestling with this one 
hand the thing had been set up against him, were he to be equipped like a giant with a 
hundred hands?” And even if a single wave could sweep the enemy away in a deluge, 
what would happen to them if they were to fall beneath many warlike waves sent by the 
emperor? Considering these things they will in every way cry out ‘Woe!’ for the nation 
that might decide to stand up against such an emperor, one who gave the nod and at 
once it was done; one who spoke, and his commands were carried out. [R39] They will 
also judge those men to be ridiculous, who, although seeing every land submitting to the 
royal power, themselves behave audaciously, and endeavour to impose their rule on the 
sea and the islands," ^ as if the name of ‘the land’ was not relevant to the islands as well, 


i MeyaXorróAet: Constantinople, the ‘Great City’, a name also used elsewhere by Eustathios. 

€ This is an allusion to the three hundred-handed giants, who, according to Hesiod, were the 
children of Gaia and Ouranos; they took the side of the Olympians in the war against the Titans. 
A *Those men' refers to the Normans of the last paragraph. Eustathios points out that their own 
island, Sicily, does not really belong to them. It should be remembered that before the incursion 
of the Normans into Sicily and southern Italy, these were Byzantine territories. Eustathios 
represents the emperor as the legitimate ruler not only of Sicily, but also of the islands of the 
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so that as a consequence it remains for these men either to be turned away from their 
beloved sea or to be plunged into its depths, which they will also suffer since they will 
not have a share in anything, not even the territory of the island washed on both sides, 
where our emperor is monarch, after God, of the whole earth. 

10. At this point, and as part of my narrative, will be entered the great name of the king 
who hastened from Jerusalem to us,” who had been astounded at the reputation and the 
wonderful deeds of the emperor. For this act he was rewarded, for this act he was 
applauded, a man who in other situations fell heavily upon those who opposed him, and 
one who, through the generous support of the imperial hand," has opened the deepest 


lonian and Aegean Seas. It is possible that Eustathios is casting a backward glance at the Norman 
incursions of 1147, when they took Kerkyra (Corfü; Kinnamos 92, 96-101, Choniates 72-9, 82- 
8). With the aid of the Venetians, and by putting the main citadel under siege, the Byzantines 
starved the Normans into submission (1149). For the condition and history of the islands of the 
B zantine Empire, see E. Malamut, Les Îles de l'Empire Byzantin VIII-XIIe siècles (Paris 1988). 
In this paragraph Eustathios spares a few words of praise for Manuel's vassal, Amalric 
(Amaury) I, King of Jerusalem. The paragraph illustrates Eustathios's attitude towards the Latins. 
Like his master, the emperor, he is sympathetic towards them. He is in the minority, for anti-Latin 
sentiment was at this time widespread, typified by the attitudes both of Niketas Choniates and 
even the admiring John Kinnamos. Manuel, however, encouraged Latin visitors, and during his 
reign Latin traders, knights and theologians were welcomed at Constantinople (see for example 
R.D. Thomas, ‘Anna Comnena's account of the First Crusade: history and politics in the reigns of 
the emperors Alexius I and Manuel I Comnenus’, in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 15, 
1991, 269-312). The words of this paragraph are accordingly an affirmation of Eustathios’s 
policy of détente with the Latin rulers of Outremer. As recognised by R.-J. Lilie, in his Byzanz 
und die Kreuzfahrerstaaten (Munich 1981), tr. as Byzantium and the Crusader States, 1096-1204, 
by J.C. Morris & J.E. Ridings (Oxford 1993), pp. 142-221, Manuel came to terms with the 
existence of Latin principalities in Syria and Palestine more successfully than either Alexios I or 
John II, and supported the king of Jerusalem, the senior potentate of the region, as a means of 
reinforcing his own absolute sovereignty. For Amalric's visit to Constantinople see Appendix VI. 
Eustathios attributes Amalric's successes against the Muslim enemies of Jerusalem, i.e., the 
rulers of Syria and Egypt, notably Saladin, to Manuel's generous subsidies of money. Although, 
out of all Christian princes, the responsibility for the protection of the holy places devolved on 
the King of Jerusalem, it seems that Manuel, with his influence in Outremer, also presented 
himself as their protector (Magdalino, Empire, p. 75; his note refers us to B. Hamilton, The Latin 
Church in the Crusader States (London, 1980), pp. 164-7, 181), for he was the king of 
Jerusalem's feudal overlord, and helped finance the repairs and embellishment of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, erected on the site of Christ's tomb, as well as paying for the decoration of 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem (Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 218; see also Carr, A. 
Weyl, ‘The mural paintings of Abu Ghosh and the patronage of Manuel Comnenus in the Holy 
Land', in Crusader art of the twelfih century, ed. J. Folda, British Archaeological Reports, 
International Series 152 (Oxford 1982) and L.A. Hunt, ‘Art and colonialism: the mosaics of the 
Church of the Nativity of Bethlehem (1 169)’ and the Problem of “Crusader” Art,’ DOP 45 (1991) 
pp. 69-85). As for the supposed desire of the Turks to attack the Holy Sepulchre, this is a piece of 
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graves for the nation that was willing to make an insolent attack upon the life-giving 
tomb [W214]. Having desired with a great desire to come into the sight of the emperor, 
that he might be filled with more strength against those who think hostile thoughts 
against God, he neither gave any great consideration to the harsh conditions of the road, 
nor did he give any thought to the length of the voyage by sea, itself not free from 
danger,” but thinking nothing of either of them, if only he could come and prostrate 
himself prayerfully, he nevertheless preferred the passage by sea, not that this was better 
than travelling on foot (for who would select instead of a firm base the trap of Hades" 
and rather than going safely, end by being sent through the curtain of death?), but he 
chose it so that he might swiftly have that sight which was greatly cherished by him. 
And now, having eschewed the meandering bands which the Gulf of Issos and the coast 
near it enfold, and cutting the circular path with a straight voyage, he came aided by the 
sending winds and eager hands, and saw and was regaled [R40] by the nectar of oratory 
and the ambrosia of discourse, as well as with the rest of the imperial sweetness. ^? 


rhetorical artifice, since the site is sacred to Muslims as well as Christians. However, the 
Byzantines’ behaviour at Ikonion requires justification, so the emperor's enemies are represented 
as entertaining evil designs on the most important of all Christian graves. 

The route taken is described by William of Tyre. The Byzantines of this period, it has been 

suggested, regarded sea-travel with trepidation, being more like the Romans in this respect than 
the Greeks. On this subject see J. Koder, ‘Aspekte der Thalassokratia der Byzantiner in der 
Ägäis’, in Griechenland und das Meer: Beiträge eines Symposions in Frankfurt im Dezember 
1996, Peleus 4, ed. E. Chrysos et al. (Mannheim-Móhnsee, 1999), pp. 101-9. Then there is the 
assertion by A.P. Kazhdan and A. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington 
1982), pp. 42-3 that the Byzantines were ‘afraid of the sea’. R. Browning, however, disagreed, in 
*The City and the Sea' in The Greeks and the Sea (New Rochelle & New York 1993), pp. 97- 
112, esp. p. 102: ‘(they were) well aware of (the sea's) perils and treated it with caution. But they 
neither lacked seaman-like skills nor mercantile spirit.’ 
“8 This is a near-direct quotation of a phrase in Proverbs 9.18 in the Septuagint: ¿m rérevpov 
(60v ovvavtd, ‘He encounters the trap of Hades.’ Eustathios has reproduced the image of the 
underworld as a trap here, in a phrase meant to evoke a picture of the treachery of the sca. It is to 
be remembered that in the twelfth century, with the decline of the imperial navy and the spread of 
piracy, travel by sea was an increasingly hazardous undertaking. 

By employing the words *ambrosia' and 'nectar', the traditional food and drink of the Olym- 
pian gods of old, Eustathios is inviting a comparison between Manuel and Amalric and these 
ancient Olympian gods, as they gathered together. 

Compare this phrase with what was said above about Manuel in William of Tyre's history 
(22.4) — the archbishop once met the emperor in person, acting as an ambassador for the king of 
Jerusalem; see Chalandon, p. 396. Manuel evidently had a reputation for having an agreeable 
disposition; at least, Eustathios represents him in this way elsewhere in his works. He says, for 
instance, that at a crowded gathering Manuel found a way to talk to each person individually 
(Tafel, Opuscula, 206/89-96). See also Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature of 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge 1984), p. 169. To quote: *Manuel's appearance 
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He also put to the test his manly bodily strength, showing himself a doughty warrior, so 
far was possible in a time of great peace, in exercises with horses” and such pursuits as 
lay low wild beasts,” those that dwell on the mountains, huge creatures, only a few 
attacks of which would devastate an inhabited countryside. And that man, totally 
filled with admiration, departed as a herald of the might of the emperor, and thus greatly 
enhanced his power, and frightened all our enemies nearby as soon as they learned that 
our emperor was well disposed towards him. And the children of Ishmael’ will be 
greatly impressed by this, 1 know, when their memory is jolted by these matters (for 
they themselves have not failed to suffer evils from that source), but amazement will be 
piled on their amazement, because not only has that king travelled from the south to us, 
but just lately another has been sent from us to the northern lands of the Paionians, 


was majestic, his eyes exuded both gentleness and forcefulness, his face was placid, his features 
were symmetrical, and his complexion was even and healthy.’ For another such portrait of 
Manuel later in this speech, see Wirth 223/9-224/17. 

By ‘exercises with horses’ Eustathios most probably means jousting, of which the emperor 
was fond. For this see Kinnamos 125, Choniates 109-10. A representative jousting tournament is 
described in an anonymous description or ekphrasis preserved in a thirteenth century manuscript, 
Vaticanus 1409. For an analysis, L. Jones and H. Maguire, ‘A description of the jousts of Manuel 
I Komnenos’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 26 (2002), pp. 104-48. Jousting was a sport 
involving horses in which both the emperor and his men and the eastern Latins could participate. 
However, Eustathios may also have in mind a Byzantine sport similar to polo (Kinnamos 263-4), 
of which there may have been demonstration matches for the benefit of the Latins. 

John Kinnamos reports that Manuel was fond of going on overnight hunting trips (127, 189, 
266-267) and that the emperor ‘had combated so many and fought with such naturally great 
beasts as we have heard concerning no one else who has ever lived’ (tr. Brand). Hunting was a 
popular pastime for the nobility of the Middle Ages, both in the West and in the East. 

"Eketvo as opposed to éketvos: I have preferred Regel’s and Wirth's reading, ékeivos, which 
is also the MSS reading, to Tafel's €xetvo (which one would have to translate as ‘amazed at that, 
a herald’ etc.) because I believe that the herald is to be identified with the king of Jerusalem, 
Amalric. Amalric went away as the witness, and thus the herald, of Manuel’s great power. 

The Ishmaelites, both Turks and Egyptians, had suffered at Amalric’s hands, particularly the 
latter. Histories of the Crusades all describe Amalric's invasions of Egypt of the late 1160s. 
These included a joint expedition in 1169 with the Byzantines, which was an abysmal failure. 

The remainder of this paragraph makes a clear reference to the recent succession of Prince 
Béla-Alexios to the Hungarian throne as Béla III (1172; he was not however actually crowned 
until January 1173. Refer to Kinnamos 286-7, Choniates 170; among secondary sources Makk, 
Árpáds pp. 107-108; Stephenson, Balkan Frontier, pp. 268-269 and Chalandon, pp. 491-492). 
Manuel took a very active interest in Hungarian politics, first supporting Stephen IV against his 
nephew, Stephen III, then betrothing Béla-Alexios, Stephen III’s brother, to his daughter Maria, 
and making him his heir in a bid to unite the Byzantine Empire with the kingdom of Hungary 
upon his death. The move proved unpopular with the Byzantines, and upon the birth of a son to 
Manuel in 1169 the arrangement was abandoned. However, Béla-Alexios (Alexios was his Byz- 
antine name) remained at Constantinople as a hostage until Stephen III's death, when he was sent 
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ruling no lesser country, but rather an immense area, so that other kings might be sent to 
us to see the supreme emperor and have their own power confirmed, and they ask us to 
provide kings from among our number so that there may be other leaders, ruling over 
those who are under them, and that our [W215] emperor may be the king of kings’ and 
the emperor of everything over them, which is a very great and notable thing. 

11. I would have commemorated those listeners descended from Ishmael, and the other 
kings whom this city of ours has seen prostrating themselves before your feet, if it were 
not that they would swell in boastful pride. For yes, those leaders of the Italians, enter- 
taining malevolent thoughts," allowed their enemies to nurture great ambitions against 


to the Hungary as the new king. Although opposed by the archbishop of Esztergom, Béla could 
count on the support of Manuel and Pope Alexander III. While Manuel was alive, Béla III did not 
attack Byzantine territory. However he was ultimately to prove himself no ally of the Byzantine 
Empire, reconquering Dalmatia, Croatia, Sirmion and Bosnia upon Manuel's death. 

This final part of the paragraph focuses on Manuel’s status as the overlord of other monarchs. 
We have already seen that King Amalric of Jerusalem visited Constantinople in 1171; we shall 
see a reference to the Seljuk sultan Kilidj Afslan II's visit to Constantinople earlier in 1161 in $12 
of this speech. Another noteworthy visitor to Constantinople in later years was Henry the Lion, 
Welf Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, who passed through on his way to crusade in the Holy Land 
(1172). We must also note that the Holy Roman emperor Conrad III (accompanied by his nephew 
Frederick Barbarossa, who would succeed him on the imperial throne) and the French king Louis 
VII had also visited Constantinople at the time of the Second Crusade. 

This passage underlines the fact that Manuel actively pursued a policy of supporting the most 
important potentate in most regions with which he had dealings, with the aim of assuring his own 
absolute sovereignty (the allusion in the appellation *king of kings' is to the ancient title of the 
kings of Egypt and Persia) The exception was Henry the Lion; although Manuel had an 
understanding with Conrad III, there was rivalry between him and Conrad’s successor, Frederick 
I Barbarossa. It was therefore both in Manuel's and Henry's interests to pursue an alliance. This 
was discussed by Lamma, Comneni, vol. 2, pp. 231-7, C.-P. Hasse, ‘Die Jerusalemwallfahrt 
Heinrichs des Lówen, Herzog von Bayern und Sachsen' in Heinrich der Lówen und seine Zeit: 
Herrschaft und Reprásentation der Welfen, 1125-1235, ed. J. Luckhardt and F. Niehoff (Munich 
1995) vol. 2, p. 551 and R. Staats, Heinrich der Löwe und Byzanz: die ükumenische und kunst- 
historische Bedeutung des Religionspráchs in Konstantinopel 1172, Quellen und Beitráge zur 
Geschichte der Evangelisch-lutherischen Landeskirche in Braunschweig 5 (Braunschweig 1998). 
These authors suggest that since Henry, on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, celebrated Easter in 
Constantinople, the meeting with the Byzantine emperor was the main item on his agenda. 

We are now dealing with kings other than Béla III of Hungary and Amalric I of Jerusalem. 
They are identified as being ‘Italian’ (40/24), a word the rhetor substitutes for the more strictly 
accurate ‘Latin’. It would seem that he has in mind the passage of Conrad III of the Holy Roman 
Empire, followed by Louis VII of France, through the empire and Constantinople at the time of 
the Second Crusade. For this, see the commentary on $9 of the 1174 Epiphany oration. 
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them: and as long as they had your hand to cling to,” and the light of good hopes 
like a shining pillar of most divine fire, the fear that you generated was shaken into 
their enemies, rushing upon them like a cloud" and darkness, and this was placed 
[R41] before the sight of their pursuers; they were led in a manly fashion and taken by 
the hand and guided to the right way, safely negotiating the passage. But when, 
becoming confident in themselves, they were left alone, and the pillar of light was no 
; 442 i 
longer there and the cloud was absent, they no longer went on their way, and as in the 
song, they began to weep, but in contrast to the song, misfortunes were rained upon 
them, they were strewn as corpses, and because they were far outside your protection 
they lay exposed to evils, and were pelted, as if by hail, by missiles and, dripping with 
the blood that had been shed, they were swept away, suffering an unhappy march which 
; : l 443 | 
was not caused by people foreign to them, but by their own kin, ^ a thing that at one 


5* The Crusaders, Eustathios claims, by going wilfully on their way, exposed themselves to the 
hostility of the Turks in Asia Minor. In reality, Manuel would have happily abandoned them to 
their fate, looking on them as an imposition on the empire; cf Lamma, Comneni, vol. 1, p. 72. 

The image is one of Manuel as a parent, guiding the Latins, his children, by the hand. The 
reference seems to be to Manuel's organisation of the Crusaders' crossing of the Bosporos. For 
this, see the 1174 Epiphany oration, note 83. 

This is a reference to the famous pillar of fire which Biblical tradition maintains guided the 
Israelites through the wilderness during the night (Exodus 23.22); this is another metaphor which 
represents emperor Manuel I as a guide and the Crusaders (who are compared with the Israelites 
wandering in the wilderness) as in need of guidance. The image is appropriate, because like the 
Israelites, the Crusaders had a wilderness to cross. 

“l The image of a cloud is particularly apt, since the Israelites were led by a cloud during the day 
(Exodus 23.22). 

This, as Wirth has discerned, is probably an echo of Psalm 125.6 of LXX (126.6 MT) which 
also uses the words Tope vdpevol érropevovro Kal ékAatov atpovres TA oaméppuara: épxóp.evot 
Sè TjEovoiv év dyadArdoe. atpovres Ta Spdypata avTOv, ‘as they set out on their journey, 
bearing seeds, they wept; when they return, they will come rejoicing, bearing their sheaves aloft’. 

The words strongly suggest an episode of warfare in which these Latins were overpowered. 
One possibility is the battle of Bathys (near Dorylaion) in which the German Crusaders came to 
grief at the hands of the Turkish chieftain Mamplanes (Kinnamos 81). The French Crusaders did 
not fare much better, being left to struggle across the land route from Attaleia to the Holy Land, 
when their leaders took ship from that port. 

The reference to disasters suffered at the hands of their kin is at first mystifying. Perhaps, 
however, Eustathios is trying to suggest that the disasters the Latins experienced were of their 
own making, in that they rashly tried to act alone, without the emperor's help. This at least is his 
way of representing the situation; actually it is probably more likely that Manuel merely 
abandoned the Crusaders to their fate. In another panegyric, Manuel’s funeral oration, Manuel is 
said to refuse help to those seeking aid (Tafel 201/42-45). 
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time befell their Italian ancestors, when the great Alexios, that marvel among emperors, 
was girded with the power of the land of the Romans." 

12. But” why are you directing my hearing to the name of Alexios, ^ O shoot of the 
purple,” sharpening my ears at this imperial sound and rejoicing in the well-known 
name? Rejoice in this name and fact, and elevate yourself to the likeness of your grand- 
father; and in all respects imitate the excellence of your father the emperor. The first, the 
great Alexios, was gentle and worthy of emulation; then your grandfather, famous 
among emperors, was filled with the graces and was of such a kind as to be worthy of 
emulation by those wishing to be formed in the exact image of the imperial dignity. But 
your father is the acme of gentleness, grace in very deed. Why then should I hark back 
to the past, when, as regards to a model to imitate, the most recent virtuous one is self- 


ui" is to be recalled that another Crusade passed through Byzantium in the reign of Alexios I, 
the First Crusade (the first crusaders, of the People's Crusade, arrived in 1096). We may also, 
however, have in these words a reference to Alexios' Norman wars of the 1080s; we have seen in 
the 1174 Epiphany oration that the Byzantines were suspicious of the Crusaders' motive because 
of these wars, as reference to the historian Anna Komnene will show. 

The mention of Alexios | at the very end of the paragraph serves as a link to $15, dealing with 
the crown prince Alexios and his and Manuel’s forebears. This paragraph, which begins by 
apostrophising the imperial heir Alexios, contains the second mention of his and Manuel's 
illustrious forebears (for the first see $4). It talks about Alexios I Komnenos (emperor 1081- 
1118), who was Manuel’s grandfather, his father, John I] Komnenos (emperor 1118-43), and then 
concludes the series with Manuel himself. As we have seen, Alexios | was the real founder of the 
current dynasty, succeeding Nikephoros III Botaneiates in a virtually bloodless coup in 1081, and 
the first of the three great Komnenoi, Manuel I being the third. The two earliest Komnenoi 
between them had been able, for a while, to reverse the decline of the Byzantine Empire, 
effecting the so-called ‘Komnenian Restoration’, in the face of such enemies as the Normans of 
Sicily, the Turks, the Pechenegs and Cumans, the Hungarians and the Serbs, a restoration which 
continued under Manuel. As observed by numerous historians (with the notable exception of 
Magdalino), among them Browning (p. 126), however, the Byzantine Empire was living on 
borrowed time, and upon Manuel’s death in 1180, marking the end of this restoration, the empire 
quickly began to disintegrate. General histories such as those written by Angold, Norwich, 
Treadgold, Browning, Ostrogorsky and Lilie discuss this matter in some detail. 

The mention of Alexios I allows Eustathios to introduce at this point the imperial heir who 
bears the same name. 

^ Topeupás BAacTé: The phrase emphasises the theme of the heir’s imperial descent. Alexios is 
described as a ‘shoot of purple’ not only in the 1174 Epiphany oration, as we have seen, but in 
the Agnes of France speech at Wirth 254/34, 255/68-9, 257/40 and 259/23. Purple is the imperial 
colour, and has been ever since the rich purple dye derived from the murex sea-snail became 
available to those who could afford it; cf © topdupds atyaopa, ‘o gleam of purple’ below. 
There is probably a reference here to the legitimacy of the heir. The phrase evokes his birth in the 
porphyry marble imperial birthchamber in the Great Palace, the marble itself being commonly 
held to have come from Rome, thus being a symbol of continuity of the Byzantine Empire with 
the Roman Empire. Eustathios evokes this ‘purple birth’ by his choice of phrase here. 
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sufficient and much applauded, blossoming with qualities that were received from your 
forefathers, like a fair inheritance, and, besides, further enriched [W216] with the 
qualities that spring from within yourself? But to you, O gleam of purple, I shall devote 
this address forthwith (for 1 will no longer place you, the great creation of God, in a 
subordinate part of my speech), ^. and, as I was saying, I would not bring those things 
into the hearing of the ears of the children of Ishmael,” being circumspect, lest I excite 
them to be proud about such things; 1 will remind them how the one among them who 
bears the great name of sultan — allow me to use the local name for the sake of my 
listeners — crossed over to you personally, and the city of Constantine saw him [R42], 


i The point of this sentence is that the heir will one day himself be the subject of a full speech 
as indeed he was, in a work now lost, and in the oration for Agnes of France). 

The remainder of the paragraph reminds the Turks, oi é£ 'louarj, who have become insolent, 
that their own sultan (Kilidj Arslan II) once came to Constantinople seeking the favours of the 
emperor (1161). Eustathios exhorts Manuel to do what neither of his forebears was able to do, to 
subjugate the Turks of the sultanate of Ikonion once and for all. 

What we probably have here is additional evidence to show that after the Komnenian-Seljuk 
treaty of 1161, the Turks were beginning to cause problems for the Byzantines again. An alliance 
of eastern powers was formed in 1173, and although this fell to pieces with the death of the 
atabeg of Aleppo, Nur-ed-Din, it is to be remembered that at this time the Seljuk Turks in 
particular were gaining in power and influence, having extended their sway to include the Dan- 
ishmendid Turks of the northern and eastern rim of the central Anatolian plateau in 1174. 
Reference to John Kinnamos (291-4) reveals that the Seljuks were active in 1175; Kilidj Arslan 
had gained Gangra and Ankyra for himself from his brother Shahin-Shah. When the emperor was 
free to deal with the problem of Kilidj Arslan, he crossed the Bosporos. The Seljuk Sultan then 
agreed to surrender any cities the emperor might choose, so Alexios Petraliphas was sent to Asia 
Minor with a force of over 6000. This served only to frighten the cities which had not yet 
submitted to Kilidj Arslan into yielding to him. The exception was Amaseia, which appeared 
inclined towards the Byzantines; Manuel sent a force under Michael Gabras to relieve it, a force 
which was to be supplemented by levies from the Pontos, then under Byzantine control. Gabras 
found Kilidj Arslan encamped not far from the city. Once there, however, Gabras, despite the 
offer of hostages from the Amaseians, mistrusted their intentions and withdrew without securing 
it. It seems to be these events that the rhetor is referring to in the later part of this paragraph. In 
any case, if we turn to Niketas Choniates (123-5), it is clear that after the 1161 treaty and before 
Myriokephalon, Kilidj Arslan II and his subject Turks (or at least the Türkmen nominally subject 
to him) made numerous attacks on Byzantine territory and the Byzantines in turn made many 
attacks on the Turks. It was the raids into Byzantine territory, as well as the growing power of 
Kilidj Arslan, which led to Manuel's invasion of the sultanate of Ikonion in 1176. 

19? For the visit of the sultan Kilidj Arslan II to Constantinople in 1161 see Kinnamos 204-8, 
Choniates 118-20 and, in our secondary sources, Chalandon pp. 462-7; Magdalino, Empire, pp. 
76-77, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 222. The sultan’s visit is also celebrated in a speech by 
Euthymios Malakes, datable to the same year; see Noctes Petropolitanae, ed. A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus (St Petersburg 1913, repr. Leipizig 1976), pp. 162-187. The wording of this speech, in 
particular Wirth 168/26-30, suggests that the event took place soon after Christmas, since it 
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as an ambassador for himself, interceding for reconciliation from the master of the 
world and urging that he be granted this boon for himself from the imperial serenity and 
not achieving it through any one else; and why should a man who has good sense taste 
the imperial sweetness through the lips of others? 1 have reawakened these things in 
their memories, and | shall put the barbarians to shame and reduce their haughtiness, if 
you hold brilliant triumphs, O emperor, against them in this way, and if you lead those 
who were once most warlike into the marketplaces, ridiculing them, as a result of 


mentions the visit of the Magi ‘the day before yesterday’ and the manger and the Jordan. Robert 
Browning, in ‘A new source on Byzantino-Hungarian relations in the twelfth century. The 
inaugural lecture of Michael ó ToO 'AyxtdAov as Urraros TGV $uAo0Ópuv', in Balkan Studies 2, 
1961, pp. 173-214, opts for a date of Autumn 1161 (p. 175), following P. Lamma (Comneni e 
Staufer Vol | (Rome, 1955), p. 32 n. 1). Turning to the primary sources, Kinnamos describes the 
visit between his accounts of Géza II of Hungary's death (which took place in 1161, according to 
Magdalino and most other historians, although Makk (p. 79) and Stephenson, Balkan Frontier (p. 
247), assert that it took place in 1162), and of Manuel's second marriage (Christmas 1161). The 
terms of an important treaty between Kilidj Arslan and Manuel had been divulged by Kinnamos 
earlier (201), after a description of the aftermath of an expedition to Asia Minor (dated by Brand 
to summer 1161). This treaty must have been confirmed during the visit (Choniates 121). The 
chronology of the events of 1160-2 is difficult. Some doubt has been cast on Kinnamos's 
chronology, and the specific reference in Euthymios Malakes seems to carry more weight (the 
main problem with Magdalino's date being the rhetor's failure to mention Manuel's recent 
marriage). It is probably best to accept Magdalino's dating of the sultan's visit. 

At Christmas 1161 Kilidj Arslan came to Constantinople, seeking the emperor's aid against 
his brother-in-law, the Danishmendid Yaghi-Basan, emir of Sebasteia, who, according to Niketas 
Choniates, held Amaseia, Ankara and Kappadokia upon Mas'ud's death. Yaghi Basan was a 
threat because he was supporting Kilidj Arslan's brother, Shahin-Shah, in his bid to become 
sultan. The sultan will also have been prompted by recent Byzantine campaigns against him. The 
emperor met the sultan in his characteristically magnificent style, celebrating his arrival with a 
triumphal procession. The proceedings were, however, upset by the outbreak of a tremendous 
earthquake, which the superstitious clergy took as a sign of divine wrath at the profaning of the 
hallowed furnishings and icons by the presence of an infidel. In spite of this the emperor con- 
tinued to entertain Kilidj Arslan, treating him to banquets, horse races and other spectacles at the 
hippodrome. Kilidj Arslan sojourned in Constantinople for a total of 80 days, being entertained in 
the Great Palace, the traditional abode of the emperor (where there was a pavilion à la turque, as 
we have seen), rather than at the new palace of Blachernai. The sultan and Manuel drew up a 
treaty stating that the two powers were to have the same friends and enemies until the end of the 
sultan's life. The sultan would return the greater and more notable cities that he had won to the 
Byzantine empire, he would fight as the emperor's ally on request and he would not allow any of 
his Turks (i.e., Türkmens) who might raid Byzantine territory to go unpunished (Kinnamos 207- 
8). Furthermore, Manuel made Kilidj Arslan his adopted son and Choniates says that the sultan 
returned home laden with gifts from the emperor. But he did not honour the treaty. 
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nothing other than their dread of you." And that which no one yet, even up to this 
generation, has achieved in the greatest wars, you yourself have thus accomplished with 
ease, and, in a word, effortlessly. 

13. But what is this easier and effortless part of which I speak, overlooking the totality 
of the story? You laboured from the beginning, you undertook many campaigns, you 
strove on our behalf, your hands were calloused with the use of weapons, you were 

452 : ; 

wounded for our sake, you wounded the enemy on so many occasions that it would be 


5! Neither Alexios I Komnenos nor his son John II had been able to deal satisfactorily with the 
Turkish invaders of Asia Minor. Alexios I had appealed for mercenaries to help reconquer it; 
this, together with the call of Pope Urban II to rich and poor alike to liberate their enslaved 
Christian brothers of the East, had resulted in the First Crusade, which was followed by the 
formation of Latin kingdoms in the East. The Byzantines took the opportunity of the crusade to 
reoccupy the western part of Asia Minor and, for a time, the key centres of Cilicia. Alexios had 
hoped for the eventual restoration of all the territories that they had held before the incursion of 
the Turks during the civil wars of the eleventh century. In this he was disappointed. 

John II was more successful. He subdued the Danishmendid Emir of Melitene after a series 
of campaigns in 1130-5 (Chalandon pp. 77-91, Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 186-7), and then 
the Armenian Prince Leon, who was king of Cilicia. By 1137 John was encamped before the 
walls of Antioch, then the capital of one of the newly-founded Latin crusader states. Prince 
Raymond of Antioch surrendered and swore an oath of allegiance to the emperor, and John made 
a state entry into the city the following year. The Byzantine presence, however, only led to 
tension between the empire and the crusader states, and the prince of Antioch soon repudiated his 
oath of allegiance. In 1143 John was forced to return to Cilicia. It was while he was there, 
however, that he was killed in a hunting accident (apparently grazing himself with a poisoned 
arrow), and he named Manuel, his fourth and youngest son, as his successor on his death-bed 
rather than the other surviving son, Isaac. 

Manuel therefore belongs to the third generation, the generation that Eustathios asserts will 
solve the Turkish problem by regaining the lost Byzantine territory. For his earlier campaigns 
against the Turks, see note 76. The theme that Manuel is the perfection through which the 
promise of his ancestors is fulfilled occurs earlier in a poem of ‘Manganeios’ Prodromos, Codex 
Marcianus graecus X1.22 no. 24/240-66, ed. Miller, in Récueil des Historiens des Croisades, 
historiens grecs Vol. II, pp.758-9, the difference being that the poem celebrates Manuel's victory 
over the Crusader principalities of Outremer. 

Both Niketas Choniates and John Kinnamos report Manuel’s being wounded in his 1146 
campaign. Choniates says that he was wounded by an arrow in the flat of the foot in the battle of 
Philomilion, which preceded the siege of Ikonion, 1146 (p. 53), whereas John Kinnamos tells us 
that he was wounded by an arrow in his heel at a battle on the River Büyükmenderes, the ancient 
Meander (during the retreat from Ikonion later in 1146; see Kinnamos 59). This wounding is also 
mentioned in an oration of Michael the Rhetor (6 Tfjs GeocaAXovíkns); see Regel, Fontes 1, p. 
173. It is also mentioned in a poem of the so-called ‘Mangancios’ Prodromos (Codex Marcianus 
graecus Xl.22, no. 25/11-13, 23-35 and 212ff; the poem is at present unedited). The emperor’s 
wounding during this campaign was therefore of some topicality. In his book on the Komnenian 
army, J. Birkenmeier comments on the ubiquity of the wounding motif (op. cit., note 48). 
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impossible to enumerate them. The river of sweat saw you stripped for bathing in it with 
greater pleasure than the Kydnos saw Alexander swimming through it.” You enslaved 
those who opposed you; you brought every enemy, every foe, to your side; and through 
these things all fall before you, even before it becomes a contest (for why would they 
fight, when they cannot avoid falling?), they remain under your dominion, and they 
participate in triumphant processions. Or for what other reason are the famous chieftains 
who are scattered everywhere over the earth always sent among us, leading their own 
migrations to this place, not being of one lip, nor even of one tongue, but agreeing 
in their minds to think and understand one another in the same way, and knowing to 
which master after the one and only God they will subscribe themselves, thus giving 
themselves over to brilliant triumphs and becoming witnesses of your divinely inspired 
victory over all peoples? 

14. [W217/R 43] I would also not be silent here about Nemanja,” who on another 
occasion furnished glowing words for me’ when he was out of sight, whereas not long 


s For the episode in question see Arrian, Anabasis, 2.4.7; This story was alluded to in the 1174 
oration, Wirth 288/20, and it is referred to again in the 1180 Lenten oration, Wirth 188/16-8. 

We have already seen three examples of such foreign leaders, Amalric I of Jerusalem ($10), 
Béla III of Hungary (810) and Kilidj Arslan II of Ikonion ($12). Paragraph 14 will also mention 
Stefan Nemanja of Serbia (see note 456). Not mentioned in this oration is the 1172 visit of Henry 
the Lion, Welf Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, to Constantinople on his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land (see note 436). Doubtless Eustathios has this visit in mind also, along with the earlier visits 
of Louis VII of France and Conrad III of Germany during the Second Crusade, the numbers of 
their Crusaders suggesting ‘migrations’. 

There is probably an intentional echo of Genesis 11.1 here, which describes the situation 
before the building of the Tower of Babel. To quote from the LXX: kai rjv ráoa h yf xedos ëv, 
kai oovi) pia máctv, ‘And the whole earth was of one tongue, and there was one voice for all.’ 
E Neepav: Stefan Nemanja, Grand Zupan of Serbia, who was the founder of the Nemanjid 
dynasty. Jan Lesny, ‘Stefan Zavida als Sohn von Uros I und Vater von Stefan Nemanja’, in 
Sudóst-Forschungen 48 (1989), 37-49, reaffirms the case for his being the nephew of Desa and 
son of Stefan Zavida (see also Stephenson, Balkan Frontier, pp. 267-70). He succeeded his 
brother Stefan Tihomir as Grand Zupan in 1166, ruled for 30 years, and was a troublemaker so 
far as the Byzantine Empire was concerned. He sought help for his insurrections and incursions 
from Hungary and Germany, and tried to assert Serbian independence. 

It is evident from these words that the orator has already dwelt on the subject of Stefan 
Nemanja in another speech, a much earlier one. The most obvious candidate is the oration of 
1173 to the emperor, when events surrounding the great insurrection in Serbia were still fresh. 
On Nemanja's revolt, see J.V.A. Fine Jr., The Late Medieval Balkans ... (Ann Arbor 1987), pp. 
5-6. However, as we shall see, the 1173 oration for the patriarch Michael Anchialos also alluded 
to him. The 1174 oration makes no mention of Nemanja. If 1 am right in this, then it seems 
reasonable to accept 1172 as the year of the insurrection, rather than 1173, in which case I would 
be in agreement with most historians (Chalandon is the one who has the heterodox opinion as to 
the date). One should also note that Eustathios was not the only orator to celebrate the victory 
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ago the sight of him left me dumbfounded; he was a man not measured in cubits, as 
nature measures men, but he was raised to a great height and conspicuous in his 
appearance; and he was previously exercised in manly arts, and learned to stand his 
; 459 ; ; : 
ground and leap into war; but he was swiftly taught what is good and right after- 
460 ; ; : ; 
wards, partly through fear, but mostly through tribulations, and now he himself is 
contributing to the triumph. And the formerly fugitive slave, who also hid from his 
master, would now choose to undergo any hardship rather than to be deprived of this 
sight; indeed, he hastens to see the emperor, as one would dash out of the darkness into 
i ; ; ; . : 461 
the sun, and is received hospitably, and enters into the joy of his lord, and he who 
previously was not even allowed to tread his native land in safety now approaches the 
20 462 204, ‘ f 
queen of cities, rejoicing at the desired sight of the emperor, and stands, rather than as 
; . ; ; i 463 
an outsider outside the house, as a trustworthy witness of his own servitude. He also 
s qu 464 : ; ; 
traverses with his gaze all those adornments that display your exploits, which the 


over Nemanja; we also have an oration of Constantine Manasses (ed. E. Kurtz, Vizantijskij 
Vremennik 12 (1906) pp. 88-98) commemorating the victory. 

55* The orator's eyes would have fallen upon Nemanja at least once, during the triumphal 
procession of 1172 in which the emperor's troublesome foe was put on public display; doubtless 
the emperor was aware that Nemanja's appearance in public in this way would have quite an 
impact on the population of Constantinople. The circumstances of Nemanja’s second submission 
to the emperor are related by John Kinnamos (286-8). 

Nemanja had a history of insurrection and hostility towards the Byzantine Empire. The story 
of these rebellions is given by Chalandon, pp. 391-8. Note that John Kinnamos does not mention 
his first rebellion (1168), but it is mentioned, although not at great length, by Niketas Choniates 

158-9). In particular the rhetor will have had the great insurrection of 1172 in mind. 

Niketas Choniates (note 149 above) reports that Nemanja ‘feared Manuel more than the wild 

animals fear the king of the beasts', and had taken to living in mountain caves sealed with stones 
before he made his second abject surrender. 
A Regel saw that this line could be compared with Matthew 25.23: edn avTd ó kúpros avtod, 
Ev, Soc d'ya&€ kai TLoTé, ETL mov oe karaoTi(jou: èm OALya Hs TLOTOS, ETL mro)Àdv GE 
KaTaoTrjow: elaeA0e eis THY xapàv ToO Kupiou aov, ‘His master said to him, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, 1 will set you in charge of many things. You are trustworthy in small things; 
I will set you over many things; enter into the joy of your master."' This passage is from 
Matthew's version of the parable of the ten minae or ten talents (see on par. 6). The master 
rewards the slaves who have managed a small amount of money well. 

‘The queen of cities’ is one of many possible formulae which might refer to ‘Constantinople’. 

There seems to be a reference to Stefan Nemanja's captivity in the Great Palace here. The 
orator reports that the visit to Constantinople as a prisoner has seemed to tame Nemanja; indeed 
he would remain a loyal vassal so long as Manuel lived. 
us totktApata: Chalandon, quoting this passage, believes that Eustathios is talking about 
mosaics, made as they are out of many small pieces of coloured stone. But if Eustathios had 
meant mosaics, he would probably have used a compound form of a word for ‘stone’ or ‘pebble’. 
I suspect that Nemanja is represented as looking at paintings; these could be completed more 
quickly than tapestries or mosaics, and the word Cwypddos refers most naturally to a painter. 
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hands of painters ornament with their art as a memorial, and particularly those that 
depict him in one place inciting the nation around him to rouse itself, and somewhere 
else as a footsoldier, or a cavalryman, and elsewhere yet again bending his arm to grip a 
sword and in many places marshalling an army in plain view and laying ambushes, and 
finally being defeated and filling the plain and all the ground trodden in flight, and being 
totally subjugated.” And as he views what is depicted, he nods at everything, and 
agrees with everything that is shown. In one respect alone does he find fault with the 
artist, in that the latter did not call him a slave everywhere in the separate 
representations of the victories, nor was the name of slave inscribed everywhere as a 
form of address for Nemanja. Oh, the imperial valour, through which both this nation, 
so large, and its splendid leader, [R44] have been humbled to so great a degree, and 
have been led into servitude! Oh, the meekness once again, through which the 
barbarians neither feel any rancour at ancient setbacks, nor at the injuries that they have 
sustained, and they hasten with all their feet towards their most serene master! In fact 
they rather consider the mercy and benefactions, which, when they balance them against 
their tribulations, they find themselves better off and they prefer prudence without 
hazards to a hazardous life, and they judge, correctly, that it is better [W218] to take 
hold of the master by the hand than to be chastised by his whip, just as the virtuous act 
of doing good is more pleasant than the misfortunes caused by afflictions. 

15. These and other similar matters are countless in number, and exceptional in 
magnitude to the highest degree; and I will also proclaim them (for how could I not?), I, 
the one who does not know how not to be eloquent in such circumstances, and I will 


T What follows is a virtual ekphrasis (Exppaots) or formal description of the paintings. The 
same device of a description of a man's previous life being depicted in a work of art occurs in 
classical literature, perhaps most notably in the Aeneid, 1.451-63, where it is used to great effect 
(Aeneas sees the events of the Trojan War depicted in a mural in the temple of Juno in Carthage). 
This example immediately springs to mind as a parallel for this description here. It is not likely 
that Eustathios had any direct acquaintance with the works of Vergil; elsewhere his allusions can 
be shown to refer only to Greek literature. The device is as old as Homer, who describes the 
scenes depicted on the shield made for Achilles by Hephaistos (Miad 18.478ff). We have a 
description here of paintings in a similar, *continuous' method; there are individual scenes in a 
continuous band, representing successive scenes in the episodes depicted. This method is known 
from actual monuments as well as from literature; one thinks of Trajan's column at Rome. 

Where were these paintings located? Magdalino's opinion (communicated to me directly) is 
that they were located in one of Manuel's new throne rooms (see note 9), probably the one at the 
Great Palace, the more recent building, and that they depicted events prior to the construction of 
this room (because, as I have explained (note 146), he believes Desa and Nemanja to be one and 
the same). My personal feeling is that we are meant to understand that the paintings are paintings 
of scenes from the 1172 insurrection, but that their location cannot be securely established. 
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also proclaim all other matters that are relevant to my office." For these people here 
present will also not endure not being able to cry aloud together with us, not only on 
account of my encouraging them to do so, but because the Holy Spirit also very 
especially accompanies us in sounding forth and converts their voices to harmonious 
ones." For it was proper indeed that everyone should be filled with energy from that 
source, and that tongues should be distributed, breathing on them the fire of the Word, 
so that just as the world has been filled with (the fame of) your exploits, likewise it 
should also be filled with those who herald your deeds, and, no less than your victories, 
the proclamations of these victories should also reach everywhere in the earth, and just 
as the whole earth is filled with your understanding, likewise it should be filled with 
acclamations of you. 

16. Such matters ^ will turn out well, and as the speech has formulated them; but 
because time has been measured narrowly and cut short, I wish to adopt another kind of 
zeal, if somehow this short period of time, since it has been measured out, is to be 
vouchsafed to me; and because the Jordan draws the audience to itself for me and picks 
them up and sweeps them along, ^ as it were, and they all become part of it, I wish to 
contrive something noble, through which I may hold the assembly back for a short 
while. So I am counterbalancing with that fair and imperial water another similar fair 
one, and will honour the festival with this; and the listeners [R45] who happen to be 
present at this grand occasion and have profited from taking thought together, will wait 


ig Here, on the suggestion of Dr Joseph Munitiz, I ultimately adopted Regel's and Wirth's 
reading öga, ‘all those things’ (E) in preference to Tafel’s reading (0001), found in BL. 

ui The story of the congregation's speaking in tongues is told at Acts 2.1-4. All the believers 
were gathered in the one place on the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit entered the place as 
a divine wind and enabled them to speak in other languages. According to Luke, the author of 
Acts, the Holy Spirit appeared in the form of tongues of fire. There is little doubt, considering his 
choice of words (rp Aóyov) that Eustathios is calling this story to mind here, as he does so later 
in the speech, paragraph 28. 

* In this brief transitional paragraph the orator returns to the image of the two rivers, the sacred 
Jordan and the river of virtuous acts of the emperor, that was presented in the first paragraph. 
This is one of the few places where Eustathios attempts to introduce the Hermogenic idea of 
‘distinctness’, eokpiveía, to the discourse. The aim of distinctness is to give the audience some 
sense of the direction in which the oration is heading; in this case Eustathios is revealing that 
there is a second, even more zealous, part of the oration to come. 

469 : : f ; 

There is a reversion here to the imagery of the first two paragraphs, where there are two rivers, 
the Jordan, standing for the festivities being held on this day to celebrate Christ's baptism in its 
waters by John the Baptist, and the river of imperial water which represents the emperor's 
accomplishments. The listening crowd is represented as being swept along by the former, necess- 
itating the creation of something suitably imposing on the part of the orator if he is to captivate 
his audience, which takes the form of another type of imperial water. 
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for a while, once they have learned that the benefit is being doubled for them; and may 
they then partake in the remaining goodness. 

17. So I place before you, all ye who listen, a precious imperial myrrh, and 1 think that 
those who have partaken of this will also be partakers of the Jordan. Both these things 
are sacred, highly honoured, contributing to sanctification, the water of the Jordan and 
the myrrh of the present tribute, nor is the second washed away by the first, since neither 
is surface-thin, but they penetrate the soul. I think that I also have, very fittingly, 
[W219] some of this myrrh myself, my own house having been honoured with worthi- 
ness because now the great vase of myrrh has been placed in my hands. And it is well 
for you, O wisest of audiences, that you recognised the Myroblytes, ^ whom God has 
lavished on the poor, having bestowed upon him the odour of sweet fragrance; it is the 
thing longed for by all and, as someone has said, the all-loved name, which 1 myself 
love exceedingly, both revering these hands of the victorious emperor, the very one 
whom the whole cosmos favours universally, and, to say the same thing, his people 
form a part of his victory; and I revere also the steward of this victory for the emperor, 
the one who both bears victory upon himself as his name" and is able to apportion it in 
deeds, one by whom one who takes him into his mind is sanctified and, taking him 
through the mouth, is filled with honey, and only by speaking (i.e., this name) has 
predicted a great victory; and when one man was called Nikon, and another was 
called Hegesistratos, for one of them the omen foretold a great victory, and for the 
other it signified good leadership of the army, and one would not say that the great 
Nikolaos will be said to be a name without symbolism. 


^? This alludes to the fact that St Nicholas was one of the saints whose bones are commonly held 
to have the power to secrete myrrh. Presumably the priests at his church at Myra were able to 
ensure the provision of this wonder-working substance. 

7! Eustathios includes a reference to St Nicholas to please the clergy and the members of the 
diocese of Myra to which he had been appointed, and as a thank offering for such a revered see. 
We need not assume, with Regel, that the reference to the saint suggests a delivery date of 
December 6, St Nicholas’ day, for the oration. The inclusion of the themes of the Jordan and 
li ht, which serve to knit the different parts of the speech together, is much more telling. 

Plutarch (Antony 65) tells of a propitious omen vouchsafed to Octavian prior to the battle of 
Actium. A man driving an ass said to him, ‘My name is Eutyches (‘Fortunate’) and that of the ass 
Nikon (‘Conqueror’). 

The story of Hegesistratos is told in Herodotos 9.91. Hegesistratos (‘leader of the army’) was 
the name of an envoy from Samos who visited the Spartan leader Leotychidas just before the 
battle of Mykale, a great naval battle which took place at the conclusion of the Persian Wars. He 
is said by Herodotos to have given a speech, urging the Greek allies to sail against the Persians; 
the mere sight of the Greeks, Hegesistratos asserted, would be enough to cause the Ionian Greeks 
in the Persian fleet to rebel. Upon hearing this speech Leotychidas asked Hegesistratos his name. 
The Spartan was emboldened upon hearing it, commenting that the name boded well. 
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18. Grant me then, 474 most divine emperor, to whom belong bowls of aromatic spices, 

which are the jaws of the Spirit, that I may welcome you with myrrh, you who are the 

leader [R46] of this festival, and this myrrh, neither dripping nor of the kind that is 

gleaned from the Arabs by those skilled in such things, but the kind that comes from 

your people, to say the same thing, by those from God, ^ in order that I might be just in 
PE ; . 477 ; . ; : 

bringing thine to thine own, so that in making this fine thing holy I may stir up your 


i This is the first of a series of paragraphs (18-25) in which the orator makes heavy use of 
Christian imagery — the Ark of the Covenant, manna, the tablets on which the Mosaic Law was 
written — partly, no doubt, because this is a religious occasion, but also because, as becomes 
apparent from paragraphs 28 and 29, he is leading up to the subject of a homily that the emperor 
delivered. A religious subject of this kind is appropriate for a newly-appointed bishop. 

From a historical perspective, the interest of this part of the speech is the way in which 
Manuel's homily, which, it would seem, had a 'crusading' theme (see on par. 32), was repre- 
sented to the audience, and the way in which the emperor's right to preach such a crusade was 
justified. The orator establishes his themes in this paragraph, dwelling in particular on the way in 
which the emperor has revealed himself to be like the Ark of the Covenant, and is therefore 
possessed of the analogues of the manna and god-engraved tablets it contains, and continues with 
these themes in the succeeding seven paragraphs. There may be a debt here to one of the Church 
Fathers, St John Damascene. On the whole it is difficult to detect in Eustathios's speeches the 
debt that he might be expected to owe to the Church Fathers, other than the general tendency to 
combine Christian with Hellenic pagan imagery. With these paragraphs, however, it is possible 
believe that Eustathios was inspired by a passage which occurs in the first of St John 
Damascene's Orationes tres de imaginibus (1.56 — 2.52 Patrologia Graeca 94, col. 1273), where 
the signs of God's divinity are listed: tiv Mocatkrj páp8ov, Tas 6eorümovs TAdKas, THY 
Tupév8pocov Bdtov, Thy Enpévudpov mérpav, Tv pavvo-ddpov KiBwTdv, TO Tupévbeov 
6vciacTrüjpiov, TO Gewvupov 'E$o08, rrjv Bedoktov oknvýv ‘the staff of Moses, the god- 
engraved tablets, the burning bush, the dry rock yielding water, the manna-bearing box, the altar 
of divine fire, the god-named Ephod, the god-shading tent.’ The *god-engraved' tablets and the 
*manna-bearing' Ark are both mentioned in the following paragraphs; 0corUmos and pavvoddpos 
are very rare adjectives, so it may not be a coincidence that Eustathios chooses the same wording 
and images as St John Damascene. 

75 Eustathios begins this section with a request that he be given the ability to honour his imperial 
listener with ‘myrrhs’, by which, as we saw in the last two paragraphs, he means the rest of his 
speech, which has been more greatly embellished with Christian imagery. 

Manuel's own people, being Christian, are said to be ‘those from God’. Note how elsewhere 
in this speech the orator regards the Byzantines, as others of his race, as God's chosen people. 
See, for example $5, where the Byzantines are compared to the flock of the good shepherd, and 

22, where it is specifically said that Manuel's subjects are God's chosen people. 

Regel sees a reference to 1 Chronicles 29.14 here. King David has told the national assembly 
(of Israelites) that his son Solomon is to be responsible for the building of their temple. He then 
praises God, saying (in LXX): órt od rà mávra, kai ék TGv ov SeSuikapev cot, ‘because 
everything is thine, and we have given thee what is a part of thine own.’ As Prof. Athanasios 
Louvaris has pointed out to me, the formula ¿k rGv ov Ta od is an inversion of rà cà ék Tv 
càv, the words introducing the Great Consecration Prayer accompanying the offered elements of 
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truly trustworthy myrrh,” that of heaven, the most precious one,” and when it is set in 
motion, if I introduce to this myrrh something of the other kind of craftsmanship of 
myrrh-making, ^ a fragrance comes to earth and heaven; to heaven on account of its 
loftiness in theology and the divine quality that is sent from it, whence every gift is 
perfect, ^ and to the earth, on account of its being transmitted to us and being distrib- 
uted around the boundaries of the world. For every human soul, whether it employs the 
Hellenic tongue or is from among the barbarians who accept God, has been sensing this 
fragrance of yours which whole meadows of writings have put forth in the past, and 
which your highly intelligent imperial nature chose for itself and elucidated according to 
the measure of the Spirit under the great host and the master of the knowledge ^ of such 
things, God." And the workshop of the intellect, bringing everything together into the 
same place, blended it together, and the seething from the Spirit [W220] fused it into 
one compound and developed it into the fragrance of divine myrrh, ^^ a many-formed 


bread and wine in the Divine Liturgy of the Orthodox Church; they form the apogee of the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

m The orator states that his ultimate purpose is to ‘stir up’ the emperor’s myrrh; the audience 
would probably have thought of the substance of the torrent of imperial virtuous acts of the first 
paragraph; this metaphorical myrrh is stirred up so that it may be savoured by his audience. 

Wirth compares John 12.3 here, which decribes the anointing of Jesus’ feet by Mary Mag- 
dalene: ý) obv Mapıiàp AaBotoa Aitpav púpov váp8ov mortuis mroAvr(uov rjAeupav rovs móðas 
avrob, ‘Then Mary, taking a pound of ointment of spikenard of great worth, anointed his feet’. 

Eustathios warns his listeners that in achieving his object he may have to introduce extrane- 
ous material into his speech. 

Eustathios finds an opportunity to incorporate a Homeric echo (/liad 14.174). In the Homeric 
poem the phrase was used to describe the loveliness of the goddess Hera as she anointed herself, 
preparing to meet her husband Zeus and seduce him with her wiles. 

cf James 1.17; Eustathios has recycled the idea in this passage rather than the actual words 
themselves; the original wording was rràca dots dyaðń, ‘every good gift (and every perfect gift 
is from above).’ 

This would seem to be a reference to previous speeches and tracts dealing with the emperor’s 
reputed insight into matters theological. 

God is said to be the epistemonarches, ‘master of all branches of knowledge’, here. It should 
be noted that this is the word often applied to Manuel in the latter part of his reign to justify his 
intervention in ecclesiastical affairs. For this, see the commentary on §23. See also the oration for 
John Doukas, note 9. 

Regel points out that the ‘knowledge of God’ is referred to in Colossians 1.10. But in the 
Biblical text the genitive is objective: it is God who is known. 

I must disagree with Wirth’s emendation of Céovs (seething) to Eéo.s (smoothing); cf Plato, 
Cratylus 419e, Céois Ts buys, ‘seething of the spirit’. 

The Greek word myron may not only be translated as ‘myrrh’ but as ‘chrism’, which is the 
substance used in the Orthodox churches to seal baptism. It is made every few years from a total 
of 39 ingredients, most importantly olive oil, but other such oils, wine and aromatic substances 
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and truly composite substance, both in theology, that bloom of wisdom, and in the 
theory of divine matters, concerning both nature and character, and all those pertaining 
to knowledge of the divine, and those relevant to human beings; and it is engraved 
safely on the soul, ^, being such an element as never could be blotted out and suffer 
erasure, nor does it flow in swiftly, but goes unnoticed as it flows away, as if it were 
being ladled into the urn of the Danaids, but it is stamped on the heart on a tablet 
engraved by God, fashioned from earth’ in a creation of nature according to humanity, 
[R47] but fashioned by the finger of God into an impression of memory, so that through 
these things your soul is also an ark fashioned by God; this is so, not only on account 
of the manna; God, the sweet nurse of all flesh," which walks about in you” and 


like balsam, and the process of concoction and consecration begins on Holy Wednesday and is 
completed on Holy Thursday. The ritual is regarded as one of the sacraments of the Church. 

Regel compares Aischylos, Prometheus 789; ijv éyypddou où uvüpocw S€éAToLs dpévev, 
*Write it on the remembering tablets of the mind.' It is apparently a favourite line of Eustathios. 
He uses it elsewhere (Tafel 208/1) to describe his memory of the emperor Alexios I; see A.P. 
Kazhdan and S. Franklin, ‘Eustathius of Thessalonica', p. 116. 

Lucian refers to the fate of the Danaids in his Timon, chapter 18. The mythical fifty daughters 
of Danaos, with one exception, had killed their husbands, the fifty sons of Aigyptos, and their 
punishment in Hades was to be forever trying to fill a large bottomless jar with water. Pre- 
sumably the idea here is that Manuel's wisdom is not fleeting, but permanent. 

The reference is to the tablets carried by Moses down from Mt Sinai, which contained God's 
laws for his chosen people (see Exodus 24.12, Exodus 31.18; the original god-engraved tablets 
are broken at Exodus 32.19, but God makes a second set of stone tablets at Exodus 34.1). 
Eustathios refers to these tablets as having been fashioned *by the finger of God' no less than 
three times, at Wirth 220/92 (Regel 47/1), 220/7-8 (Regel 47/12) and 220/14-5 (Regel 47/19). As 
for ‘being fashioned from earth’, cf Job 33.6 of the LXX, which says: é« mmAo0 8ujprioat ov ws 
kai €yà, ‘you have been fashioned from clay like me’. 

The ‘box’ or ‘chest’ is the Ark of the Covenant, which God instructed Moses to have made 
from acacia wood (Exodus 25.10-22). It was made by a certain Bezalel (Exodus 37.1-9), and 
housed the two tablets mentioned above. It was also reputed to contain a jar of manna. The Ark 
was carried about the wilderness by the wandering Israelites, and when they stopped would be 
housed in the Tent of the Lord's Presence. In the days of the Jewish temple it was kept in the 
innermost shrine, or holy-of-holies, and was probably destroyed with the temple in 587 B.C. It 
was led out in some of the Israelites’ early battles (see for example Joshua 6.6). 

Manna was the food that rained from the heavens, provided by God for the Israelites while 
they wandered in the wilderness (Exodus 16.4-5, 14-34). It is said that it tasted like biscuits made 
with honey (16.31). There may also be here an allusion to the consecrated bread of the Eucharist, 
the partakers of which carry it about in themselves. Hence the ‘nurse for all flesh’, which, as 
Wirth notes, is close to Psalm 135.25 LXX (136.25 MT), which says in part: ó &6oUs Tpodilv 
Tácq capkt, ‘the One who gives nourishment to all flesh’. 

Wirth is doubtless right to see here an echo of 2 Corinthians 6.16 (= Leviticus 26.12 
LXX): Evotkjow év avrois kai éptepttatrow, ‘I shall dwell in them and walk about in them’. 
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dwells in you, but also on account of that precious vase containing this manna, which 
unadulterated gold has welded together, the knowledge in you both about God Himself 
and about the divine actions done on our behalf, unalloyed, glittering, shining like the 
sun, seven times purified’ by the divine graces, seven in number, ^4 but also on 
account of the god-engraved tablets, which your ark has taken up within itself, which 
consist of knowledge of all matters which pertain to God, some of which concern us, 
and those to whom the names of earthly creatures have been allotted; ^. which the finger 
of God, having formed them precisely and with good articulation, has entrusted to you, 
that you might discern the natures of these matters very well, "^ dipping them also into 
the very mind of truth with regard to everything. And you know the amazing quality of 
the deeds of God, not simply, but keenly like David; whence these tablets, since they are 
about nature and are dedicated to the most exalted theology and have a declining 
position and veer downwards to the things below, appear to be moulded with an earthly 
quality; but they seem to me to be inscribed with infallibility in knowledge, and by the 
divine finger of the vision of God. 

19. Thus" I perceive the manna existing in you, thus the urn, thus the majesty which is 
involved; and I regard you because of these things as the Ark of the Divine Covenant, 
reaching this conclusion after using the power of reason. And in order that I may 
describe concisely the total meaning of such matters [W221] and reach my conclusion 
on this ark with a brief summary, it contains the manna imbued with the divine and all 
those most divine things both in clear and most covert knowledge, and such as gold 
suggests to the mind, through which [R48] the sacred words that have been handed 
down many times reflect the nature of God for us; it also contains the tablets, the residue 


*Eutrepttiatowvta is also used of the way in which God walked about in the Garden of Eden. 
The rhetor is working his way towards the paradise image that occurs at Wirth p. 225. 

The phrase keka6apuouévny érramAaoíus, ‘purified sevenfold’, is a near-direct quotation of 
Psalm 11.7 LXX (12.7 MT), differing only in the gender of the participle (masc. in the Psalm). 

‘The divine graces, seven in number’ must not be confused with the pagan Charites who were 
invoked in §2. Rather, since Byzantine theologians held that there were seven qualities which 
imparted grace to a man, and made him virtuous in the eyes of God, it is these that are referred to 
here. The seven qualities were known to western theologians as the seven virtues, and consisted 
of the four Platonic virtues: prudence, courage, temperance and justice, and three spiritual or 
‘supernatural’ virtues: faith, hope and love. 

f? This is a reference to Adam's naming of earthly creatures, Genesis 2.19-20. 

zs Regel saw an echo here of Psalm 77.11 MT (76.12 of LXX). However, closer is Wirth's 
suggestion, Psalm 138.14 LXX (139.14), which says in part: kal 1j pov puxÌ yuvooket opóôpa, 
and my soul knows this very well’. 

Eustathios is evidently drawing on the description of the Ark found in Exodus 25.10-22 and 
37.1-9. The concluding sentence assumes knowledge of the form of the Ark; the golden lid 
represents, in Eustathios's interpretation, the divine content of the Ark, and the engraving upon it 
its human content. 
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of divine knowledge about worldly affairs and those concerning us, and this is not in a 
script which is easy to erase and altogether superficial, but a hard and deeply engraved 
one. Thus you have comprehended matters divine and human alike; those divine as if 
they were gold-encased, ”* those human in a solid and lasting piece of carving, or to say 
the same thing differently, they both remain in your memory, over which oblivion does 
not know how to triumph. 

20. Now ” this divine ark of yours, your mind, contains manna and gold and tablets in 
other ways; not only those tablets dealing with the highest Trinity, of which the trinity 
of these treasures and the heavenly manna are an impression, but also those about the 
descent of the Word of God from above and, for our sakes, His submitting to take on 
our flesh from clay,” related to us, to sweep away the defilement from sin; the signs of 
this are the coming down of the manna from on high and the lack of impurity in the gold 
and the forming of the tablets from clay, and each of the two sets of words, both those 
about God adored in a Trinity, and those about the Word of God, the one member of the 
Trinity, our own treasure in the flesh of an earthen vessel; thus you nurse it and carry 


^* Psalm 19.10 MT (18.11 of LXX) says that the laws of God are émvunrà onép xpvotov, 
*more desirable than gold'; Psalm 119.72 MT (118.72 LXX) has the same idea, that God's law is 
more valuable than all the wealth in the world, and again at 119.127 (118.27 LXX) the psalmist 
says that he loves God's commands more than gold. So it is that gold, to Eustathios, is 
representative of the ‘sacred words handed down’; to use his own turn of phrase, it ‘reflects’ the 
words handed down from God. It is by this same logic that the golden lid of the Ark of the 
Covenant comes to represent its divine contents. 

This and the following paragraph are concerned with interpreting, following the medieval and 
Byzantine fashion, the Biblical account of the Ark of the Covenant allegorically. The tablets, 
Eustathios asserts, not only contain words about the highest triad (the Trinity of God the Father, 
Christ the Son and the Holy Spirit) but also about the descent of the Word of God and the descent 
of God Himself to earth in corporeal form (as Jesus Christ). The manna, the gold and the tablets 
contained within the Ark and within Manuel’s mind are themselves symbolic of the Trinity. 
Eustathios in a vague way seems to be equating, for example, the gold of the Ark with God the 
Father, giver of law (see the last paragraph). Allegorically the tablets of Mosaic Law seem to 
represent Christ the Son, in that both are fashioned from earth. This leaves us to equate the manna 
with the Holy Spirit, also sent down from heaven. 

7? Wirth compares Genesis 2.7 LXX, which reads: kai érAaoev ó 6eós Tov dv6pomov xotv aT 
Ts yis, ‘And God moulded man from dust of the earth’. 

There is a direct reference here, as pointed out by Regel, to 2 Corinthians 4.7, which says (of 
spiritual treasure): "Exouev 6€ Tov 0ncavpóv ToÜTov év doTpakivots oKEveoLy, tva f| bTTEpBOAT] 
tis 8uvápeos fj ToU 9eo0 Kai uù ¿ë fjv, ‘We have this treasure in clay vessels, in order that 
the supreme power may be God's, not ours.' This refers to the physical and spiritual frailty of 
human beings; Paul is saying that men are only as clay pots when compared with God. So when 
Christ was incarnated as a man, he adopted human physical frailty. In the latter part of the 
sentence, the emperor's guardianship is said to be better than anyone else's, because the treasure 
is contained within his soul. 
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it as a deposit safely in your soul, since no one, not even one passionately concerned 
about the value of its materials, would keep sleepless watch over a treasure, but thus you 
keep it in mind and when it is required you bring it unerringly to your mouth, more 
easily than anyone could pronounce their own name. And this is your desire, and you 
labour to the utmost against those who are treacherous in that respect, taking pains such 
as no one else would, even for the sake of his own soul. 

21. And each of us knows these things, and even the stones cry out,” those which the 
great palace of the highest wisdom contains, the sacred tablets, in which your theo- 
logical postulations are contained; indeed these stones [R49] gleam with whiteness, 
[W222] and hence they reveal the pure whiteness of the truth and shine with a ruddy 
beauty, and they are vivid with the colour of blood, and they suggest in consequence the 
injury caused by, and the shame of, the assailant responsible for the beginning of evil.” 
In these stones also a pure theology gleams, and the truth of the incarnation of the Word 
is pronounced, which provided most holy flesh for Itself from the red blood of a 
virgin; the stone gleaming as light itself shows the former, and the redness, vivid like a 
blood-red flower, shows the latter, and just as at one time fingers polluted with blood 
outlined our salvation, thus also now a God-inspired striking of fingers, dipping into a 
similar colour, may inscribe in a calligraphic script the things that save us. j 


9? As Regel points out, there is probably an echo here of the account in Luke (19.40) of Christ's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem on donkey-back, the event commemorated by Palm Sunday. Some 
of the Pharisees who were present had asked Jesus to tell his disciples to be silent. Jesus replied: 
Aéyw bpiv, éàv otro. orwmýoovoLv, ol (Got kpáEovow, ‘I say to you, if these men are silent, 
the stones will cry aloud.” We have already seen this passage alluded to in the 1174 Epiphany 
oration (see note 26 of this latter oration). 

The figure of speech employed here, chiasmus (StadkevKw Tapdatvovot ... Stadaivovar 
TáAAeukov), is effective in the original Greek, but cannot be reproduced in the translation. 

% The Tpavyateta (injury) in question is that of the Fall. The ‘assailant responsible for the 
beginning of evil’, is Satan, who is held by Christians to be responsible for human suffering by 
adopting the guise of the serpent and orchestrating the Fall of Man in the Garden of Eden (see the 
commentary on $29). It has been pointed out to me that there may also be a reference to Eve's 
role in this. 'Apxekákos is an old word, occurring as early as Homer, Ziad 5.63. It is very much 
in Eustathios's manner to select Homeric words. 'Apxekákos occurs later as a pejorative epithet 
for Satan, sometimes in his guise as the serpent, in the theological writers. 

33 My attention has been drawn to the similarity in phraseology between these last words and 
those of hymnal ‘lyrics’ and cadenzas in the Orthodox Church. 

I was at first inclined to believe that this is a reference to the Old and New Testaments. The 
Pentateuch (Genesis-Deuteronomy) of the Old Testament was held in Christian times to have 
been written by Moses, who according to the Bible had blood on his hands (see Exodus 2.12, 
where he killed an Egyptian). On the other hand, the incarnation of Christ, which resulted in His 
death on the cross, resulted in the writing of the New Testament. Another possible, and given the 
context (i.e., the suggestion that it was in delivering his homily that Manuel revealed himself to 
be like the Ark), more likely interpretation, is that the second set of writings represents the 
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22. | consider you as such an Ark,” most sublime emperor, one that oxen bear, not 
such as can be perceived by the senses, but most sublime ones, the apostles sent out to 
plough souls, on whom the yoke joining that which was divided was first placed; the 
priests bear it too, the eminent ones among the blessed fathers, upon whom you base the 
profundity of your mind, and when you march out against the enemy, you turn to flight 
509 
those who oppose us, who are the new Israel, the chosen lot of God, and you com- 
plete the journey of faith most correctly and demand that such men should approach you 
and support you and remain in touch with you, and it is not possible for an unworthy 
person to touch you, just as he cannot even touch that archetypal Ark; but you are 
510 DENM. w ; : 511 

completely removed from being imprisoned in it and led into an foreign land, you 
who both bring together unto God what is alien to the faith, and lead the rebellious to 
familiarity with God, and you fill the court of God with sheep, which although owned 
by God, the mighty shepherd,” have not yet entered his court to worship Him. 


writings of Manuel himself. In particular, Manuel ordained that his preferred interpretation of 
John 14.28, Christ’s saying, ‘My Father is greater than I’, should be inscribed in red letters on 
white marble tablets (see note 204). If we prefer this interpretation, then Manuel’s writings are 
being represented as being motivated directly by God (6eokívnros). Another thing in favour of 
this interpretation is that it creates a neat parallel between Moses and Manuel, as two men with 
blood on their hands who nevertheless wrote things that would save mankind. 

In this paragraph Manuel is praised in his capacity of converter of men to Christianity, and not 
surprisingly is again compared to the Good Shepherd of John 10.11-16. The theme will be 
reworked in the imperial oration of 1179 and the funeral oration. 
ad The image is one of souls being ploughed ready to receive the seed of the Gospel. 

At several points in the Old Testament it is declared that the Israelites are God's chosen 
people; at Exodus 19.5 and again at Deuteronomy 9.29, where LXX refers to the Israelites as 
ovTot Aads cov kai kAfjpós cov. See also Deuteronomy 7.6, where Moses says that God chose the 
Israelites to be his own special people, and Deuteronomy 10.15, where the same claim is made. 
Then again, at Isaiah 43.21, the prophet says that God claims that Israel are Aads pov. The theme 
of God's chosen people recurs in the New Testament at 1 Peter 2.9, where the author claims that 
the people to whom he is writing, Christians scattered throughout northern Asia Minor, are the 
(new) chosen people, yévos ékAekTóv. So the Byzantines, as heirs to this geographical region, 
could regard themselves as the new chosen people, and Eustathios could claim that God had now 
transferred his affections from the Israelites to the inhabitants of the Byzantine Empire. 

? Wirth sees here an echo of a phrase in Aischylos, Prometheus Bound 1006, which says in part: 
Tov TavTos éw, ‘I lack this completely.’ 

!! This refers to the story of the capture of the Ark of the Covenant by the Philistines during the 
lifetime of Samuel; see 1 Samuel 4.11 (1 Kings 4.11 of LXX). Tafel prints a corrupted version of 
the text of the MSS, so is unable to shed light on the appropriateness of this image. The 
embellishment seems to serve the sole purpose of making the capture of the Ark a better parallel. 

See notes 261 and 374 of this commentary for other examples of the ‘good shepherd’ image. 
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23. [R50] Most sublime and wise high priest," there was a time when you had taken 
hold of this Ark, when the war of spiritual enquiry was being fought, ^ and there was 
marshalling and countermarshalling on each side, and the Ark was led out, ^ and, since 
it was sacred, you yourself joined in bearing it, and, as was proper, remained beside it 
where it stood. And everything was made correct, with God granting wisdom to the 
emperor [W223] to overcome his enemies, as David sings; ^ and the adversary suc- 
cumbed, when you, an abyss of wisdom, ” because of the fame of your scholarship, 
also discoursed on matters pertaining to God; and not the least, the greatest of emperors 
radiated the graces of Hermes on them’ and, to choose the most appropriate express- 
ion, was, as it were, the mouth of God, not only because he produced worthiness out of 
the unworthy, as the sacred scriptures state, but also inasmuch as he spoke wisdom 
with his mouth and understanding with the meditation of his heart.” 

24. As for you, most divine high priest, do not even now cease bearing up this Ark and 
leading it out against our enemies, for whom on behalf of the emperor you lift up hands 
unto God and make it irresistible for your adversaries and make those of other races cry 


?? The orator is evidently apostrophising the current Patriarch of Constantinople, who would 
have been present at this oration. This was Michael III ‘Anchialos’ (1170-8); the reference is to a 
doctrinal controversy (see the note which follows), which began during the tenure of Luke 
Chrysoberges (1157-69/70). See also the commentary on §26 of the 1174 Epiphany oration for 
comments on the apostrophising of the patriarch in a speech for the emperor. 

i This *war of spiritual enquiry' suggests a great theological debate. For this, see Appendix IX. 

The Ark of the Covenant is said to have been carried in front of the Israelites after they left Mt 

Sinai in the wilderness and entered the promised land, Canaan (Joshua 4.11). 
? The orator now tells the patriarch and the audience that it was God himself who *made the 
emperor wiser' than his enemies, in the same way that David had claimed that he had been made 
wise (Psalms 119.98 in MT, 118.98 of LXX): UTEp Tots éx0poUs pov Eadhtods pe THY évroXiv 
gov, ‘Through your command you made me wiser than my enemies.’ 

For God's depth of knowledge, Wirth first suggests the inspiration of Romans 11.33: °Q Ba8os 
TAOUTOU Kal yvooceus eod, ‘O depth of riches and of the knowledge of God.’ But he is closer 
with his comparison to Sirach 1.3 of LXX: tkbos otpavod kal TAdTOS ys Kal dBuccov kai 
codíav tis ¿ğıxviáoet; ‘Who will track the height of the heavens and the breadth of the earth 
and the abyss (i.e., the underworld) and wisdom?’ 

The god Hermes was patron of learning and knowledge. As a parallel, John Kinnamos (p. 253) 
says that Manuel ‘esteemed both Ares (war) and Hermes (learning)’. This was a popular topos. 

? Wirth must be right here to see an echo of Jeremiah 15.19 of LXX (= 15.19 MT), saying as it 
does in part: kai ¿àv é£aydáyns Tiptov amd dvagiou, ws oTépa pod €on, ‘And if you remove 
what is precious from what is unworthy, you will be, as it were, my mouth.’ 

° Once again Wirth has detected an echo not recognised by Regel, this time to Psalm 49.3 MT 
(48.4 LXX): Tò oTópa pov AaArjoet codiav kai rj EAE TH Tis KapSias pov cvveats, ‘my mouth 
will speak wisdom and the care of my heart will be prudence.’ 
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ut, ‘Who will rescue us from this fearsome and divinely-possessed ruler?’ — such 
words as that Ark suggested long ago to those of a different race. 
25. Oh this Ark sheltering God and the divine persons within it, so that they remain 
indelible in our memory! Oh salutary Ark, which has encompassed most divinely the 
accounts of those things that exist, in order that I may have sight of the other Ark which 
is among us, the one through which we have often been saved from the universal 
deluge and risen stronger after its passing! Oh, the Ark, a treasury of stored-up 
memory, not liable to attack! How does this sacred Ark contain, on the one hand, the 
solemnity of the God-fashioned tablets and hold the gold-holding urn and carry the 
manna-embodying heaven, while on the other hand, it does not have outside it elements 
similar to those inside it? This would be the opinion only of a man not otherwise 
provided with a perfect [R51] nature, and defective with respect to his hearing. For in 
truth, here also is the storehouse of the imperial mind, which is always being broadened 
and enriched with the fruits of the spirit with which the heavenly cultivator” has filled 
it, as it shows its revealed resplendence, capable of attracting attention with its grace, 
and also of giving pleasure to the ears that hearken to the sounds emanating from it. 
26. As for the way in which nature, O best of emperors, has been prodigally busy in 
relation to you, there will be another opportunity for me to depict calligraphically the 
masterpiece she has achieved in you; for my migration ^. will not render me so uncouth 
as to become deprived of linguistic abilities, that is to be unable to depict the beauty of 
your eyes, the serenity of your countenance, and also the brilliance and heroic quality of 


^ Regel points us to 1 Samuel 5.8 of the Masoretic text, 1 Kings 5.8 of LXX; here the Philis- 
tines have captured the Ark of the Covenant and are wondering what to do with it: kai kaAotow 
GAdOhvAOL TOUS Lepeis kai TOUS PaVTELS Kal Tous émaot&oUs aUTOv Aéyovres, Ti mroujoopev 
TH «BorQ kuptou; yvopicare riv év tiv. dnooTeAo0pev adTip eis Tov TÓmov avTijs, ‘and 
the Gentiles called their priests and soothsayers and magicians, saying to them, ‘What are we to 
do with the Ark of the Lord? Make known to us how we may send it away to its place.” 

" Eustathios suggests that the Ark that is Manuel's mind brings to mind yet another Ark, by 
which, as reference to the ‘cosmic deluge’ shows, he means Noah’s Ark. This Ark, the ship built 
by the patriarch Noah (Genesis 6.14-22), is praised for saving the human race. It is probably best 
to regard the comparative adjective kpeírToves, bearing in mind its position in the clause, as 
predicative, so that the orator is saying that this other Ark has made his people stronger. 

Wirth suggests that this may be inspired by John 15.1 here: 'Eyó eipt 9j djimeAos f] dAnguvij, 
kai ó rar rip pov ó yeopyós écTuw, ‘I am the true vine, and my Father is the farmer.’ 

A posting to Myra in Lykia, which the title of the oration suggests, is represented as having 
the possible effect of corrupting the purity of one's Greek. In his writings, Eustathios sometimes 
disparages the vernacular (see P.I. Koukoules, OeccaAov(kns Evotadiou Ta ypappatiKd 
(Athens 1953), pp. 13-20). Perhaps, however, the words reflect what is a strong possibility, that 
Myra was at this time under Seljuk Turk control. Nevertheless, Eustathios asserts, he will still be 
able to praise Manuel’s physical appearance. 
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your face, the total harmony of the acropolis of your body, ^ [W224] which the Most 
High has turned into a tower of safety for us, as well as the broadness and firmness of 
your breast, which is like that of a lion, the vigour of your hands, which I think of in 
terms of those arms of David, which were set upon the brazen bow sent by God," when 
they are stretched out against the enemy and send out fatal darts, but 1 also observe them 
playing instruments, and plucking with their fingers the strings of psalteries; the 
tongues of your subjects speak eloquently of these things, for whom you co-ordinate 
your hands, toiling on our behalf, and distribute your fingers skilfully in tasks under the 
finger of God, and bring everything into harmony, and they themselves sing paeans and 
thanksgiving hymns, and become psalteries ^. adapted to sing melodious praises. 

27. Regarding these things therefore, as I stated previously, I should postpone the time 
to describe with a fine pen, the way in which they draw the eyes of those who are 
paying keen attention to the imperial stature, and they also come to the attention of those 


55 What follows in this passage is the orator's physical description of Manuel, which should be 
compared with that found in the twenty-third to twenty-fifth paragraphs of his funeral oration for 
the emperor. It seems that Manuel's was a commanding presence, and Eustathios makes capital 
of this. It would also seem, from the literary evidence that we have, that Manuel's appearance 
was familiar to his subjects, for many portraits were made of him (Magdalino, Empire pp. 470-7). 
However, given that Euthymios Malakes also draws attention to Manuel’s broad chest (‘EvOupiou 
Tod MaAdkn, Avo 'EyykoptacTukot Adyou’, ed. K.G. Bones, in GeoAoyía 19 (1948) p. 553), it is 
also certain that celebration of the emperor's physique was a topos of the time. The orator goes 
on to praise Manuel for the quality of his voice in $30. The comparison of the emperor to a lion is 
also a much-worked topos, which occurs again later in this speech (see Wirth 224/15-16). The 
phrase ‘the acropolis of the body’ was earlier used of the human chest by Aristotle (Parts of 
Animals 670826). 

David is invoked as an example of another warlike monarch. For the use of the bow by David, 
see 2 Samuel 22.35 (2 Kings 22.35 of LXX). The passage in question is contained within a song 
of victory composed by David. Even closer is Psalm 18.34 MT (17.35 LXX): ... kai €80u TóEov 
X Ceu TOUS Bpaxtovds pov, ‘and you placed a bronze bow in my arms.’ 

Wirth is right to see here an echo of the extra psalm in LXX (151.2): ai xeipes pov étoinaav 

épyavov ot SdkTvAot pov Ñppocav iaXTripuov, ‘my hands formed an organ, my fingers tuned a 
psaltery.' The psaltery was a stringed instrument with a flat sounding box; it could be played 
using either the fingers or a plectrum. The image that Eustathios brings to mind is not mere 
rhetorical fancy, but is based on real life, for Niketas Choniates (206) says that Manuel was fond 
of playing both the lyre and the kithara. 
i To be noted is the three-membered rhyme with vikntypia, xaptoTHpia and ipaXTrjpia. The 
words viknrrjpua . . . xaptoTrjpta, it has been pointed out to me, echo the final Kontakion in the 
well-known Akathistos hymn composed by the Patriarch Sergios after the unsuccessful siege of 
Constantinople by the Persians and the Avars (A.D. 626). The kontakion begins: Tfj vrepuáxo 
cTpaTnyG TA vumrüpua, ‘Os AUTpWOeioa Tv 8ewwüv, EvxapLoTrpla ... ‘(The City offers) 
rewards of victory for the general who has prevailed, and, released from evils, thanks (to the 
Theotokos) ...’ 
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listening, who hang, as it were, upon what is being said; but I should not even dwell at 
length on this point, where the audience seizes upon what is being uttered,” and [R52] 
does injustice in this regard to the orator who is delivering his public oration (although 
in other respects they do the right thing), because with their loud and many-toned 
appreciation of our art they drown out our most delicate reed of song, and harm us, 
because they also completely overwhelm our voice. 

28. But I will give force to my song and indeed briefly commemorate one matter that I 
have heard, and I will remind this great assembly of that imperial instructive homily, at 
which I previously marvelled in many ways” when I used to speak in the sacred royal 
palace, having viewed it as the fine white linen of the apostle itself, bearing everything 
which nourishes souls, filled with all good things, soul-nurturing, life-giving, and 
bringing prosperity. And I also observed manna from heaven, brought down and 
rained upon us ^ not for this or that nation, but for people everywhere, who have come 


IG The phrase, ‘seizing the conversation’, áprrácas Tov Adyov, is found at Athenaios 4.160d, but 
it is so common that we need not, with Wirth, see this passage as a model. 

AerrTÓTa TOV 86vaka is a Euripidean echo. In Orestes 145-6 Elektra says to the chorus (in the 
first stasimon): å d, cópvyyos ömws TVOd / AeTTOD 8ovákos, à ida, duvet por, ‘Ah, ah, make a 
sound for me like the breath from a slender reed." It is such a highly-wrought phrase that it is 
likely to have been evoked from this source by Eustathios. 

This paragraph might suggest that it was appropriate for the audience to show appreciation of 
Epiphany orations, not only by applause, but with verbal responses. This may be why Eustathios 
introduces the image of the sound of a solitary flute being drowned by coarser instruments. 

"n Eustathios claims that he had praised the emperor's homily on a previous occasion; if 
Euthymios Malakes delivered his speech in praise of this homily on the same day as the 1176 

Epiphany oration, he would be excusing himself in his speech for not delivering an address in 
praise of it at the same time as Eustathios's earlier oration because he was too thunderstruck to 

ive a coherent reaction at the time. See the note on $29 referring to this later oration. 

v Eustathios is claiming to have had a vision similar to that of the apostle Peter at Acts 10.9-16 
and Acts 11.5-10, as a result of listening to the emperor's homily. While at Joppa, Peter had a 
vision, in which a large sheet of linen descended from heaven, full of all kinds of animals, both 
ritually clean and unclean. A voice told him to kill and eat, but Peter refused; the vision occurred 
to him twice more before he realised that this was God's way of saying that the old strictures 
defining which foods were ritually clean and which were unclean no longer applied, and Gentiles 
who partook of foods previously deemed unclean could also attain salvation. The idea here seems 
to be that under Manuel, the imperial instructor in the Christian faith, non-believers have a 
chance of salvation. He is therefore destined to be emperor over a wholly Christian world. 

i Some ‘gaiety’ (þar8pórTns) or sweetness has been imparted by the inclusion of the rhyme 
between kaTevex0év and fpe x9év. Again, the idea is that there will be but one Christian domain, 
under the leadership of Manuel, an idea which has been expressed previously in this speech. This 
is how Manuel's projected ‘crusade’ of 1176, a campaign of conquest, has been advertised. 
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534 . ; 
to know of the power of God, who have all benefited from the rain of this manna, and 
ran in all directions and set about collecting it, and considered it of the highest impor- 
tance that this benefit should be disseminated. And so not only has everyone deposited it 
in his own soul, as in a certain urn and Ark, [W225] but they have also written it in 

f 535 n 
another manner into the books of memory, so that it is not only Solomon who should 
n 536 
be honoured for his wisdom, but our emperor also, and that those who are strength- 
ened by him against our visible enemies may also be fortified against incorporeal ones. 
537 ; 

29. Such things — as occurred at that time, and other matters, were spoken about by me, 
I think, with great lucidity, in order that we who go over the same ground as before 
might not be accused, as it were, of a second sowing, like the one referred to by 

. 938 : ; ; : 539, : 
Hesiod. But now I regard that instructive homily as a paradise of luxury, in which 
manliness and practical ability, in the pursuit of excellence, have also been included, 
through which we may return to the life before sin, which belonged to Adam, who was 
the first of creation; a life of contemplation, as in the good life of a philosopher; [R53] 


?" Wirth has detected an echo here of Psalm 77.14 MT (76.15 LXX), which says in part: 
cyveiptoas év Tots Aaots THY Suvaptv cov, ‘you recognised your power among the nations.” 

Mvnpocúvov fXous, is an echo of Malachi 3.16, saying in LXX: kai mpóoexev küptos Kal 
eLorkovoev kal éypaipev BiBAtov pvnpooúvov, ‘and the Lord paid attention and hearkened and 
wrote a book of memory.’ 

King Solomon, David’s son and successor, famed for his wisdom, had begged for wisdom 
from God (1 Kings 3.9 (3 Kings 3.9 in LXX); cf also 1 Kings 10.1 (3 Regnorum 10.1 in Septua- 
int) and the following verses). 

This paragraph is principally concerned with the emperor’s homily, which seems to have 
covered the topics of the incarnation and the Trinity. Manuel took a keen interest in theological 
issues, as we have already seen (see §2). Eustathios now takes the opportunity to praise the 
emperor in his role as catechist or instructor in the faith. Note that the bishop Euthymios Malakes 
also praised the emperor for one of his homilies, in another encomium; it is tempting to think that 
it is the same homily, although Magdalino (Empire, pp. 466-467), with reason, suggests that it is 
another. Like Eustathios, Euthymios praised the emperor for humbling himself, and declared that 
the homily had something for everybody: ‘catechisers and catechised, officials and people subject 
to authority, judges, monks, ordinary people and soldiers’ (Magdalino, pp. 466-7). The oration is 
contained in Eù8vuiov Tod Madry pntpotoAitou Neðv Matpav (Ymárns) Tà owčópeva, ed. 
K.G. Bones, Vol 2 (Athens, 1949). Magdalino offers English translations of some excerpts from 
pp. 48-9 (552-3 and p. 53 (556-7) of the editio princeps. I would, however, stress the emphasis of 
that oration on the catechism of the emperor against his Turkish enemies. He apparently preached 
his ‘crusade’ of 1176 in this homily; the issues of the Trinity and incarnation are precisely the 
doctrinal points which would be emphasised in a homily directed against Islam, so that it is 

ossible that Euthymios' homily is the same as the one mentioned here. 
i The reference here is to Hesiod, Works and Days 446, where the didactic poet tells us to avoid 
double sowing. Eustathios therefore wishes to avoid repeating himself. 

For the ‘paradise of luxury’ see the Oration on a Drought, $2 and note 8. 
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and undoubtedly the mother of those living in God, ^ the revered Eve, has also been 
placed there, but nowhere is there a whispering serpent, ^. nor is there any whisper or 
hiss leading to ruination. Act and contemplation have combined into one, ^ and those 
qualities, being coupled, conspire against the deceiver and throw the schemer far away 
from paradise; from there the flaming sword is sharpened against him, flashing and 
flaming and unapproachable, but for us it is turned aside, letting us through to that royal 
banquet of the scriptures. I also contemplate the table of the sun, not the sort that is 
described in the culinary details of the story, named after the sun and loaded with 
tangible foods, ^4 but one which our sun, the emperor, has laid before those who are also 
being fed spiritually. At that time we saw and we heard the things for which our 
predecessors, as they departed, still yearned. Just as he has ruled us as the emperor 
over all nations, that homily of his rules over all the speeches to which this particular 
form has been assigned. For myself, I looked upon it as the adornment of the imperial 
diadem, on which it is not possible to place a value. The words about the Trinity, which 
is the source of light, ^ glowed like gleaming white pearls; those about the divine 


D Wirth has detected an echo of Genesis 3.20, which says, kai ékóAeoev "A8ap TO Óvopa THs 
yuvawós avTous Zur, ÖTL auth uijrnp mávrov Tv CóvTov, ‘and Adam called his wife, Zoë 
‘Life’) , because she was the mother of all those who live.’ 

This is of course another reference to the Biblical story of the Fall, where the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden tricked Eve into eating the forbidden fruit from the Tree of Knowledge. 

Wirth believes that Eustathios is evoking the allegorical interpretation of the opening part of 
the book of Genesis to be found in the philosopher Philo of Alexandria, Legum allegoriarum 
liber 1.58. Philo, in discussing the Garden of Eden and its allegorical significance, says at 1.57-8: 
OXov yàp Tod Biou éoti TéXvn f] dpeTH, Ev à kai ai ovptracar TpdEeLs, Mà ka(Tot Exovca 
Gewpiav kal mpGEv, TAAL év ékarépo UTepBdAdreL karà TO kpeirrov, ‘for virtue is the art of 
the whole of life, and in life there are all kinds of conduct. But while virtue involves theory as 
well as practice, it is furthermore of surpassing excellence in each respect.’ 

Anyone familiar with the Psalms thinks immediately of the banquet of Psalm 23.5 (22.5 in 
LXX), the famous Psalm of David, ‘The Lord is my shepherd.’ The relevant sentence is: roiu- 
agas é€vujTLdv ou rpámeCav é£ évavtias Tav OALBdvTwy pe: EAiTIavas év éXaío Thy kepaàńv 
pov kai TO moTýptov pov peĝúckov ws KPaTLOTOV, ‘you prepared before me a table in the face of 
those who oppress me, you anointed my head with oil and filled my cup to the brim.’ 

The orator says that the ‘feast held for the sun’ is not a table laden with foods such as the one 
referred to by Herodotos (3.17), who relates that the Persian King Cambyses sent spies to 
Ethiopia to ascertain whether a legendary table of the Sun, a table constantly loaded with boiled 
meats, which, as the locals believed, appeared spontaneously, really existed; it is a spiritual 
banquet that is provided by the emperor, one by which the soul, rather than the stomach, is fed. 

In other words, the rhetor saw and heard things that his predecessors had merely hoped for. 

dpxuborov: This word is used of the Trinity also by Ephraim the Syrian, a writer of the fourth 
century A.D., in his Opuscula (3.541A). Otherwise it is used more often of the Father by 
religious writers such as St John Damascenus (Homil. 12.11). Eustathios himself uses the word 
twice (Wirth 43/51, also of the Trinity, and 238/84). 
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incarnation of the Word were resplendent like the fiery glow of coal, which Isaiah had 
contemplated in another way. [W226] The deep transparency of his thoughts glittered 
softly like a ruby, which is able to penetrate the night, casting out illumination from its 
depths like a fire. You abased yourself, you who are supreme among kings, and thus 
reduced your situation from being the highest to only one among the many; and this 
proved to be a golden radiance beautifying your diadem, for indeed gold is also wont to 
sink more than other valuable materials, but glitters nevertheless with extreme 
brightness. Oh, the sweetness of conversation; oh, [R54] the wealth of argument; oh, the 
depth of meaning, creating mystery because of the profoundness of your knowledge; 
oh, what a light of utterances illuminating the depth of your meanings with the sunshine 
of your expression; oh, what a fiery tongue, divided by the spirit in many ways, but 
adapting itself completely to each soul, whereby the strangeness of the matter was all 
the more apparent, and the amazement that was caused was all the greater, because of 
the peculiarity of the mixture; for it was not that that speech was intelligible for those 
who were literate but excluded a simpler audience; nor was the simpler man attracted, 
while the one who was nourished on words went away from it without having gained 
anything; nor was one part of the speech beneficial for some, and the rest of it 
apportioned for others, but beauty shone from the totality of the speech equally, and 
every listener partook of its entire benefit. We have therefore an example because of 
these things also of an interlacing of concepts which is difficult to fashion, and one 
which is constantly emphasised by writers: how to combine dignity and delicacy of 
thought, and to combine the graces with the elevated nature of the speech. For if they 
are otherwise incompatible with one another, like the roaring of the lion and the 
warbling of the nightingale, the result would be at the same time to give the words a 
certain solemnity while triggering the laughter of pleasure (for the former quality is 


a The orator employs similes to describe the illumination that the scriptures create, similes of 
gleaming white pearls and coal glowing with fire, the second of which allows him to introduce a 
reference to the prophet Isaiah (6.6): the prophet describes a vision of God in all his glory, and 
tells how one of the attendant seraphim (winged creatures to be found in attendance on God) 
came towards him: kai dreoTáAn mpós pè Ev TGV cEpadip, Kal év TH xeipi Elxev dvOpaka, dv 
Tfj Aaf(&t EAaBev do Tob 0voiao Tnpíov, ‘and one of the seraphim came towards me, and in its 
hand it had a coal which it took from the altar with a pair of tongs.' The seraph touched the coal 
to the prophet's lips, signifying the forgiveness of his sins. Isaiah then volunteered to become 
God's messenger; this vivid passage is one of the high points of the Book of Isaiah. 

Demosthenes, Against Meidias (XXI) 96 need not necessarily have inspired this passage, as 
Wirth and Regel suggest. The idea of being one among many was a commonplace. 

The phrase ‘making darkness its covering’ appears to be an echo of Psalm 18.11 MT (17.12 
LXX), which reads in part: €8eTo okóTos dmokpuorjv avtod, ‘he made darkness his covering.’ 
An identical phrase also occurs in a song of David in 2 Samuel 22.12 (2 Kings 22.12 LXX). 

Wirth sees an echo of Euripides, The Madness of Herakles, 673-4: ovykataptyvis / Motoats 
Xdpttas, ‘mixing together the Graces with the Muses.’ 
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associated with loftiness, whereas the latter is judged to be the opposite); in this case, 
however, elements which are difficult to combine have been skilfully blended. 

30. What have you left for us, O most manly and most wise of emperors, us who are 
either inclined towards public speaking or, if we were so bold as to describe ourselves as 
orators, if indeed the first prize here is to be carried off by you, both in regard to the 
artful but effortless flow of your thoughts, and in regard to your improvised beautiful 
turn of phrase, which it would not be possible for us, even after toiling at some length, 
to achieve even now, whereas you have accomplished this effortlessly? Not only does 
this elegance of speech adorn you, but God has imparted yet another thing of most 
exceptional quality to you, to put it in a word, a further adornment: the clarity of 
[W227] your voice, the sweetness of your enunciation, the well-rounded quality of your 
turn of phrase; and as to that clarity which belonged to the great Homeric orator, 
[R55] I am not able to state definitely even how that speaker possessed clarity, but, as I 
look at you, I have his case to confirm yours, which perhaps excels it in nature. And 
indeed, to put it in different words, clarity on the one hand suggests to the mind a certain 
shrillness, and this is something which is not totally the hallmark of elegance among 
voices, but more appropriate to children; while an old man, whom a great age has 
regressed to a second childhood, would also speak sometimes with a shrill voice; nor 
would a woman be devoid of such clarity, on account of which the records of poetry 
have created the clear-sounding Muses. Clarity of voice is therefore not elegant in 
itself in discourse, but I consider the quality of distinctness to be part of an elegant voice 
and to be different from the quality of being shrill and piercing; and the latter I put in a 
lower place, the former | regard more highly; and the latter I believe not to be part of the 
manly stage of nature, but the former is more perfect and masculine, which indeed 
distinguishes your voice; it is alike to that gentle thunder from heaven which breaks 


5! In this passage Eustathios may be referring to the Hermogenic tradition of rhetorical theory, 
which maintains that the best rhetoric combines a mixture of different ideas. Here he seems to 
suggest that a rhetor should combine the ideas of solemnity, beauty and sweetness to create 
*fitting virtuosity', just as Hermogenes prescribed (Hermogenes held that sweetness remedied the 
harshness of any speech that contained excessive grandeur). 
Magdalino comments on the way in which rhetors found themselves having to praise Manuel 
for his own eloquence in the latter part of his reign (Empire, pp. 466-8). 
x AvyUs àyopnThs, ‘a clear speaker’, is used in the Ziad of King Nestor of Pylos, second-in- 
command of the Panhellenic expedition to Troy, as at [liad 1.247-9: 
... Tolo, 6€ NéaTop 
TjBveT?]s dvópovoe, Avyvs MuAtwy dyopnThs, 
Tov kai amd yMócons péALTOs yAukiwy péev aver. 
‘Then for them Nestor the pleasant-worded arose, the clear speaker of Pylos, and a voice sweeter 
than honey flowed from his tongue.’ 
e The phrase Moosa Acyeta is found in Odyssey 24.62. 
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majestically, not with gravity or with excessive harshness, but of such a kind as to rustle 
lightly and cheerfully gain the attention of the listener with its utmost clarity. It is with 
such a heroic sound that your utterances are pronounced; and while your lips convey the 
sweetness of thoughts and melodiousness of the Muses, the air, when it is struck into 
thunder, has produced a sound which was distinct, but not frightening. As for your 
audience, anyone of those listening who grasped, as it were, the speech in both ways, 
both the sonorous voice with his hearing and the grandness of meaning with his soul, 
would say that he was listening to a divine voice and that an angel was speaking from 
above; but someone who could take it deeply into his mind, reacting only rather 
superficially to the flow of speech, would say that he was hearing a subdued thunder 
from some place on high. He would state that Stentor was making his pronouncement 
here, yet I shudder at the man who was heard to shout as loud as another fifty, for I 
suspect that the story may have buried without notice the fifty mouths” [R56] of the 
many-toned Stentorian prodigy. Why should I bring Alkibiades to mind, whose voice 
was sweet but who was afflicted with a kind of childish stuttering? Indeed, I decided to 
introduce that fine king Alexander as a comparison, ^. but although he was pleasant to 
hear, he was possessed of a certain natural impediment. But this voice surpasses all 
those that ancient literature reveres for their sweetness of speech; it has no deficiency, 
[W228] leading to a necessity to repeat what has been said to the audience, nor does it 
escalate into bombastic emphasis, whereby the voice is diffused until it is inarticulate; 
but it is proper in speech, and makes the words spoken sound right and easy to 


S Regel suggests a parallel from John 12.28-9. Jesus speaks about his coming death, and then 
calls out to God to bring glory to His name. A voice speaks from heaven in reply, saying that God 
has brought glory to His name and would do so again. The crowd reacted in this way: 6 otv 
6xdos ó éoTüs kai dkoUcas éAeyev povTTj» yeyovévat, ddAor éAeyov, “Ayyedos aUTÓ 
AeAáAnkev, ‘then the crowd that stood by and listened said that they had heard a thunderclap, and 
others said, “An angel has spoken to him.” 

5€ Stentor is the name of a herald in the Ziad who could shout as loudly as fifty men. For him, 
see Iliad 5.785-6 (where Hera takes his guise): Xrévroft eicapévn peyadrtopt xaAkeodoóvu, / 
ös TÓcov av619jcacx', ócov dàol mevTrikovra, ‘likening herself to the great-hearted Stentor of 
brazen voice, who shouted as loud as another fifty." 

51 This seems to be an example of Eustathian humour — the orator humorously supposes that 
Stentor spoke as loud as fifty men because he had fifty mouths. 

Plutarch, in his Alkibiades 1.3, tells us that Alkibiades had a lisp, but even this lisp endeared 

him to other people, ridiculed though it was by Aristophanes. The similarity between Manuel and 
Alkibiades is that both men have voices which cause pleasure for those listening to them. 
"E Plutarch, in chapter 4 of his Life of Alexander gives us a physical description of Alexander, 
including the slight inclination of his head to the left and the melting glance of his eyes. As with 
Alkibiades' voice, however, this physical imperfection of Alexander (his slightly twisted neck) 
only endeared him to those who looked upon him. 
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comprehend." ^ Why should I speak at such length? Your speech is illustrious among 
others and your voice, as it is written, beautiful ^. and, to say it all, befitting an emperor 
as well. Thus even in the smallest of details God has made you great and raised all 
things that pertain to you to the greatest height, ^ making this brilliant addition. 

31. I would not have stopped, O you who are present, from exulting upon the imperial 
splendours even further with my speech ^ if the stream of the Jordan, babbling sweetly, 
had not surpassed my words in fame, and if it were not necessary to close off the outlet 
and seal it with bars of silence. But nevertheless I will indeed not cease, even if the 
Jordan distracts me from speaking and does this against my will, from dipping my 
words into it and addressing it with the most revered names, as the most sacred, the 
most holy among rivers; and I will call it in addition the water that springs to salvation, 
and the river, which even if it is not sent forth from a paradise which can be perceived, 
at any rate offers a passage to paradise. And if this is truly an imperial waterway, it has 
been celebrated by me on another occasion, but I now add this, that indeed the Jordan, a 
combination in name and in deed of two rivers, ^ [R57] was appropriate for the god- 
man Emmanuel, ^ being not a confusing synthesis, but a union of natures. 


i The suggestion here is that Manuel's speeches are composed according to the precepts set 
down by the rhetoricians of old, such as Aristotle. Perhaps it is even more likely that Eustathios is 
making reference to the Hermogenic tradition of rhetorical theory, and suggesting that Manuel's 
Speeches have the 8ewvórns that Hermogenes attributes to the best speeches. 

Wirth rightly sees here a reference to Song of Songs 4.3, which says in LXX in part: Ñ Aaá 
gov opaía, ‘your speech is beautiful.’ 

As Wirth notes, Eustathios is drawing on Philippians 2.9 here, which says: 510 kai ó 6€ds 
avTóv UTEpteswoev, ‘on account of this God has exalted him greatly.’ 

As Wirth notes, the phrase cuveEap8évtos Tots Adyots, ‘stimulated by these words’, occurs in 
Diodoros of Sicily 17.72, being used of Alexander the Great when he was at games held in 
honour of his victories. 

5 This alludes to the geography of the Jordan, which connects the Sea of Galilee, or Lake 
Galilee, with the Dead Sea. Therefore the Jordan can be thought of as the joining of two rivers, 
one leading into Lake Galilee and one into the Dead Sea. Indeed, the Suda in its entry ‘lopddavn 
claims: 6 rrorapós ékArjon Sta TO Cupplyvuobat 860 Ga morapovs "lop kai Advny, ‘the river is 
so called on account of the joining together of two rivers, the Ior and the Danes.’ 

x Eupavovýà: See Matthew 1.23, where the angel of God foretells the birth of Christ: "1600 4 
map8évos év yaoTpl €€et kai Te€eTat vidv, kai. kaMécovow TO dvopa avTod Eppavovńà, ó 
éativ peðepunveúopevov Me8' pv ó 0eós, ‘Lo, a virgin will conceive in her womb and bear a 
son, and his name will be Emmanuel, which means “God is with us”.’ This was interpreted by 
Christians as a reaffirmation of prophecies made by Isaiah at 7.14 and 8.8. 

Emmanuel is also the full version of the name Manuel. Therefore, using the fact that Christ 
and the emperor have a name in common, the orator is able to effect a comparison between 
Manuel and Christ. He does not actually specify to which one he is referring; rather, he leaves it 
to the audience to construe his words as either referring to Christ Emmanuel, who can 
legitimately be called a god-man, being a human incarnation of God, or as referring to Manuel, 
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32. Come now, O you members of this gathering, those of you who belong to the vener- 
able pulpit and the rest, let us ourselves join the stream of the speech in one confluence 
of prayer, and let us both imitate the Jordan, which is itself the stream of two rivers and 
combines its two callings; and let us pray that a long life devoid of all sorrow be 
reserved for the emperors, and for many years. 


the recipient of this speech, who, Eustathios suggests is a god-man. We have therefore a double 
entendre here. Punning on Manuel’s name is a standard device of the literary figures of his reign. 

The word Sedv@pwtros is not uncommon among Christian writers; the concept of the ‘god- 
man', and the word itself, were invented by Origen, De principiis 2.6.3. Eustathios himself uses 
the word twice in his Opuscula, 18/68 and 205/7, both times to denote Christ. What is more 
important here is the affirmation of the Council of Chalcedon, which pronounced the decision 
that Christ had two natures, a human and a divine, which were not to be confused in the manner 
of the heretical Eutychians. 
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Wirth A, pp. 195-201 (Regel II, pp. 16-24) 


The speech opens with a reference to an earlier oration, made when Eustathios first 
came to Thessaloniki. At that time he had praised the emperor's repairs to the church of 
Thessaloniki's patron saint, St Demetrios. His performance on this occasion had been 
witnessed by certain members of his present audience. Eustathios then considers the 
way in which the emperor regards the people of Thessaloniki with the greatest concern, 
and how he has stopped the threat of open conflict (presumably connected with a 
mysterious person named Lependrenos) from 'gaping'. Wars have been abolished, and 
now nothing that is spoken is unjust. The emperor has heard the concerns of his people, 
and acts accordingly, for he is the chief scientific expert in healing, and has sent one 
who can heal the people on his behalf. Eustathios seems to be claiming that he has been 
plagued as if by Harpies, and that dissent in the community of Thessaloniki is now so 
great that it threatens to break out into open warfare. John Doukas' mission has, it 
seems, been undertaken to prevent this from happening. 

The second paragraph dwells on this man, the sebastos, who is the chief person of 
the assembly, and his career, which has led him to all three known continents. The topoi 
of the subject's strength, eloquence and endurance are all employed. 

The third paragraph, which could conceivably be regarded as a continuation of the 
last one, treats of the sebastos' diplomatic missions to Palestine and Africa. It begins by 
talking of the lake of blood that he has made in the Latins’ land (which probably means 
Italy), staining his robe. He also managed to lead the Libyans into slavery without 
having to ride a horse across their land. He was a source of wonder to the Palestinians, 
whose land he visited. In this way he has apportioned himself between the continents. 

The fourth paragraph reminds the listeners of the Herodotean tale of the archer 
Abaris, linking him with the emperor, who has sent John Doukas to Thessaloniki. Like 
Abaris, the emperor may be perceived either as one who achieves things that are 
ordinarily beyond measure, or alternatively as one who always achieves his goal; as we 
shall see in the next paragraph, Doukas himself is compared to the arrow carried by this 
fabled archer, in that he too travels across all the boundaries of the earth. 

The fifth paragraph opens with a further comparison between John Doukas and the 
arrow of Abaris, and then moves on to consider the sebastos’ prowess in battle, and the 
way in which he has been selected accorded to merit. He then deals with the manner in 
which the emperor's subjects are released from war as a result of his servant's labours, 
and finally claims that the sebastos is a messenger bringing joy to the Thessalonians. 
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In paragraph six Eustathios tells the Grand Hetaireiarch to speak of the emperor's 
recent activities, and to feed the Thessalonian audience, as it were, with morsels as a 
parent feeds a child; in particular, the audience will be interested to hear of the hard- 
ships that the emperor has endured in his recent campaigns in Asia Minor (especially 
those on the Anatolian plateau in 1176, that on the Maiandros (1177/78), and the one in 
Bithynia earlier in the same year as this speech). He then suggests that the Hetaireiarch 
should append an account of his own toils. 

The final paragraph continues with a request to the Grand Hetaireiarch to relate in 
the manner of a lecturer how he shared the emperor's hardships. It then recycles the oft- 
used topos of the imperial sweat, and concludes with the wish for a long and prosperous 
life for the emperor and his heir. 


The date of the oration 

My dating hinges on my dating of the speech that I attribute to late 1179. This oration 
says that the measures carried out by the emperor for the protection of the city 
(probably in the form of repairs to the church of St Demetrios) were effected ‘last year’, 
ie., between September 1178 and August 1179 (Wirth 232/25-7, 233/62-234/71). 
Eustathios mentions the fact that he delivered his inaugural sermon as Metropolitan of 
Thessaloniki ‘last year’ (when the emperor was on campaign against the Turks: Wirth 
196/33-37) at the time of the repairs (Wirth 195/8-10). This leads me to estimate a 
probable date of early 1179 for the Doukas oration. 
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[W195/R16] A kind of speech and address of the same man, (addressed) when the most 
revered sebastos and Grand Hetaireiarch Lord John Doukas” came to Thessaloniki to 
investigate Lependrenos ^ at the divine and imperial command. 

1. I will remind you, O you who have been assigned to me and are present, of the 
addresses that we delivered from the pulpit when we had first passed over to this most 
distinguished city; ^ and my theme was the manner in which our most mighty Emperor 


5€ The title reveals that the speech is addressed to a John Doukas, who held the position of péyas 
éraipetápyns or Grand Hetaireiarch, a panseptos (i.e., pansebastos) sebastos. In the Komnenian 
period a hierarchical arrangement of court titles was granted to the nobility, the rank of sebastos 
being reserved for members of the imperial family. A pansebastos sebastos ranked higher than 
the general run of sebastoi. 

It is important to identify this John Doukas, and see what can be said about the purpose of his 
visit to Thessaloniki. In relation to this, P. Karlin-Hayter corrects D.I. Polemis, The Doukai 
(London, 1968) in her article ‘99. Jean Doukas' in Byzantion 42 (1972), pp. 259-65. She shows 
that our John Doukas is to be distinguished from a number of homonyms, some six altogether, 
and is not the eparch John Kamateros Doukas, son of Andronikos Kamateros and great-grandson 
of Michael Doukas, as Polemis, following V. Laurent, had suggested. A.P. Kazhdan also distin- 
guished the two personages in his article on the subject (‘John Doukas - an attempt at deidenti- 
fication', in Le parole e le idee 11 (1969), pp. 242-7). Nor, as Karlin-Hayter demonstrates, is our 
John Doukas an é£á8eAoos (cousin-german) of the emperor: the synodal lists of 1166 and 1170 
list three persons bearing this name who are sebastoi and €€dSeddou: the son of Alexios I's 
daughter Anna Komnene and the Caesar Nikephoros Bryennios; the son of Alexios' son the 
sebastokrator Andronikos; and the son of Alexios' daughter Theodora and her second husband 
Constantine Angelos. Our John Doukas, the Grand Hetaireiarch, on the other hand, appears in the 
1170 list in the second group of personages, those not designated by a kinship designation but 
nevertheless with a court title of sebastos or better. Therefore we have no way of knowing how 
our John Doukas was related to Manuel, although his title of sebastos would suggest that he was. 
It is possible that he was a grandson of a brother of Alexios I’s empress Eirene, for example the 
protostrator Michael Doukas, and therefore a second cousin of the emperor, without being the 
same person as John Doukas Kamateros, who also held this relationship to Manuel. 

?* The other perplexing problem is the question of the identity of Lependrenos. One might 
hypothesise that he was the leader of the dissenters with whom Eustathios found himself at 
loggerheads. 1 concur with Angold (Church, p. 180) in saying that this speech appears to describe 
the Thessalonians' discontent with their new metropolitan; the leading antagonists are described 
by Eustathios as harpies plaguing him like some unfortunate Phineus. Angold, considering the 
role of the bishop in society under the Komnenoi, concludes that it was necessary for bishops to 
have some political ability in order to reconcile local interests with the interests of the Church at 
large. His conclusion is that Eustathios failed in this respect, and that this speech is evidence of 
discontent with his rule as metropolitan almost from the beginning of his stay at Thessaloniki. For 
a study of the ‘Lependrenos affair’, see A.F. Stone, ‘Eustathios of Thessaloniki and St Nike- 
phoros of Antioch: Hagiography for a Political End', in Byzantion 77 (2007), pp. 416-31. 

zi Evidently Eustathios made at least one major speech when he first came to Thessaloniki, 
which was probably in late 1178. This is because there is also a reference in these lines to the 
city's defending saint (‘defence’, toALovxia), whose church, as I argued in my commentary on 
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was enriching this city with countless benefits, protected by our great martyr, who 
exudes fragrant myrrh, and all those related matters which were spoken of. And that 
speech of mine was not (delivered) without witnesses from among those who were 
present earlier on each occasion, but each of you then approved this sea of the imperial 
flow of beneficence, dispensed with a cup, as it were, only in mouthfuls, but never- 
theless measured it out to the best of his ability. [R17] And it was thus necessary, as 
well as fitting, that we should be content not only with the benefits already bestowed, 
but that we also luxuriate in these recent enrichments. Surely you realize the nature of 
the care (lavished) on you, by the one who surpasses all earlier emperors; how he made 
provision, with his extraordinary foresight?” Nowadays, current preoccupations are 
drawing him away, such cares that I do not know if there was ever a time when they 
distracted emperors in the past, but he still regards us with the greatest concern. A war 
breaks out outright and widens its mouth and enlarges its throat and wishes to indulge 
in its customary routine, yet he, on the one hand, both sets it right, very much as an 
emperor should and bravely too, and on the other hand does not shirk from watching 
over us when he considers it necessary, but is completely possessed of this quality of 
goodness, and casts his all-lucid gaze there, using his many-eyed sagacity; * and he 
looks over the land of the enemy and makes it tremble, [W196] but watches ours 
too, as well as the rest of it all; and he soars, hovering everywhere with his many- 


the imperial oration of 1179, was repaired during the course of the same year. Eustathios seems to 
suggest here that this took place around the time of his arrival. 

?? The phrase TGV ýN d0avóvrov refers to those who had come to witness his speeches. The 
flow of the imperial goodness is so great, that it is a like a sea being drawn off by a small ladle. 

?' The emperor stands out from among his fellow emperors because he shows foresight and 
concern not only for the rest of the empire, but also for the Thessalonians. 

7? The war personified as a ferocious beast is the conflict now taking place in Thessaloniki. 

?? In the liturgy of St John Chrysostom, within the Anaphora and in the prayer just before the 
consecration (of the Eucharist) the order of angels is mentioned, and the Seraphim are said to be 
‘six-winged, many-eyed (roAvópuq.a ra), who soar aloft on their wings’. 

7" This probably refers to Manuel's campaign in Bithynia of Lent 1179, when he rushed to the 
rescue of Claudiopolis, invested by the Turks (Choniates 197-8). The campaign was noteworthy 
for the way in which the emperor shared the rigours of campaigning with his soldiers and the 
haste with which he arrived to save the city. On its date, see Magdalino, Empire, p. 99 note 299, 
and note 578 below. From this point onwards ‘here’ refers to Thessaloniki, ‘there’ to Bithynia. 

7? The emperor has sent Doukas to avert an injustice at Thessaloniki. Angold has adduced this 
speech as evidence of early dissatisfaction with Eustathios's rule as Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, 
as has already been stated. As for the emperor's being kept away from war, Manuel spent more of 
his time at Constantinople and less in campaigning in his latter years, though after Myrio- 
kephalon he campaigned on the Maiandros in 1178 and in Bithynia in 1179. He would therefore 
have entrusted more of the campaigning to his generals; the way in which the emperor can 
successfully win wars by remote control is a theme of the 1174 Epiphany oration. That the 
emperor's luminosity and intelligence are both topoi of encomia scarcely needs saying. There 
may also be an indirect comparison between him and the sun at Wirth 195/25-196/26; it was a 
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winged intellect. And whereas over there he puts a stop to every evil that war gives rise 
to and rekindles, here on the other hand he ensures not only that the nestlings of 
wrongdoing, having sprouted wings, will not mature and grow into harpies, and will no 
longer treat Phineus of oft-repeated fame disgracefully, * or any other wretched man 
similar to him, but indeed a whole people, a multitude numbered in tens of thousands, 
which shudders at the very mention of such harpies. He scatters the nations that desire 
wars and is constantly occupied with this work; and, lo, in the last year and the one 
following it, which comes around to us now, he also goes hither and thither, and he 
settles matters, toiling on our behalf, searching out the tent-dwellers, " forgetting his 
imperial status, and ceaselessly labouring. And he sets in motion divinely-wrought 
stratagems against wrongdoing, lest, escaping notice, it should solidly fortify itself, and 
rise to become an evil that is hard to destroy. And this is characteristic of the highest 
imperial wisdom, because a war that is unnecessary should not be made to disappear, 
while wrongdoing is permitted shameless licence; for both things are, 1 suppose, the 
same: war is an affront to peace and the benefits that are derived from it, and again 


topos of ancient mythology that the sun looked out over everything. However, this is more 
directly an echo of Psalm 103.32 LXX (104.32 MT), which reads: ó émAémov ETL THY yv kai 
Tov ajTTv Tpépevv, ‘the One who looks over the earth and makes it tremble.’ 

?* These lines are convoluted in their sense, but after unravelling the double negative (pr ... 
ovKéTL), we seem to end with the suggestion that not only will the emperor ensure that the 
mythical blind seer Phineus (see Apollodoros 1.9.21), with whom Eustathios seems to identify 
himself, will no longer be plagued by the Harpies (demons with a bird's body and a woman's 
head, a metaphorical description of Eustathios's enemies at Thessaloniki), but that many other 
people would also be preserved from suffering a similar fate. It was Phineus' misfortune to have 
the Harpies snatch away his food and drink — this gratuitous, but evocative, insertion of 
mythology, is of the kind that, according to the theory of Hermogenes, imparts the idea of 
sweetness to a discourse. 

7" We have here an invocation of Psalm 67.31 LXX (68.30 MT), which is also echoed in the 
1174 oration (see note 217 on that oration). 

?* The emperor scatters foreign nations which desire war. In the last year, and earlier in the same 
year as this speech was delivered, he went among the ‘tent-dwellers’ on such missions. 1 would 
argue that these tent-dwellers were, in the first instance, the Turcomans (or Türkmen) settled at 
Panasion and Lakerion on the upper Maiandros, against whom the emperor directed a personal 
campaign (Choniates 195; Chalandon p. 514, Magdalino, Empire, p. 99, Angold, Byzantine 
Empire, p. 224), and in the second instance, those Turks who besieged Claudiopolis. This speech 
obligingly dates these campaigns for us — the first would have taken place in 1178, and the 
second early in 1179. For the dating of the speech, see note 3, and with more detail on the 
Maiandros campaigns, A.F. Stone, ‘Manuel Komnenos, the Maiandros campaigns of 1177-1178’, 
Balkan Studies 38 (1) 1997, pp. 21-9. The surviving imperial orations of 1179-80 preserve some 
information about these campaigns: the 1180 Lenten oration talks about Claudiopolis, and in the 
imperial oration of autumn 1179 it is said that the emperor took captives and booty (probably at 
Panasion) and the captives were settled in Europe, some at least in the vicinity of Thessaloniki. 
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wrongdoing wages war again on righteousness, and it incites an unheralded battle.” 
[R18] Therefore he who brings wars to an end would be righteous, and would be 
expected to end simultaneously the evils arising from wrongdoing; and, in this way, our 
mighty Emperor also acts in a manly fashion against such wickedness, and he removes 
any rebellion from our midst and achieves peace with everyone. And just now he has 
heard from amongst us the current grumblings of his people, and has dispatched 
(someone) to see whether the situation as propounded in the outcry corresponds to the 
truth, so that anything which justifies their agitation can be removed." Some have 
cried out that they are distressed and have been hurt, and the master of all knowledge". 
in the art of healing such things, the emperor, has lately sent forth a good and wise 
physician with oil and wine, and such other things as soothe the hardship stemming 
from disease, to come among them to heal anyone who has been injured; but if (and 
may it not happen!) the pain should appear to be prevailing over those situations that 
bring joy, the Emperor, who knows things that are obscure and hidden through the 
wisdom of God, will himself supply most skilfully an abundance of the things that 
relieve suffering. What kind of father is as concerned for his children as our greatest 


?? The second sentence is noteworthy for its chiasmus, móAepos ... ddukia ... kai ab TAAL rj 
d8wía mode jet. The wrongdoing must be the verbal attacks by Eustathios’s enemies, which will 
hopefully be ended by John Doukas’ intervention. 

Regel sees in this an echo of Demosthenes, De Corona §314 (262), although the simple phrase 
‘wars without heralds’ also occurs in Aischines, On the Embassy 80 (GoTóv8ous kai dknptKTous 
TOUS TOAELOUS TroLrjoe Te, ‘you will make wars without truces and without heralds’). 

?! There may be a reference to Exodus 16.9 here. There, in the LXX, the word yoyyvopós, 
*murmuring', also occurs; Moses is telling Aaron that God has heard the mutterings of the Israel- 
ites, hungry in the wilderness. An intended echo is probable, since Eustathios would be happy to 
liken himself to Moses, who likewise heard the mutterings of the people against him. 

%2 This term, epistemonarches, which may be translated as ‘master of all disciplines of know- 
ledge’, came to be applied to Manuel after he had intervened in the disputes over dogma that 
occurred in his reign (although as Magdalino points out, it occurs as early as 1147: Empire, p. 
281). In particular it came to be employed after the disputes over the identity of the recipient/s of 
the Eucharist of 1155-7 (Angold, Church, pp. 82-3; Magdalino, Empire, pp. 279-81; Chalandon, 
Comnéne, pp. 639-43) and the correct interpretation of John 14.28 (‘My Father is greater than l’; 
see Appendix VIII). On the implications of the title, and on Manuel’s arbitration in doctrinal 
controversies, see Angold, Church, pp. 99-103; Magdalino, Empire, pp. 281-90; Chalandon, 
Comnéne, pp. 639-52. Western commentators apply the label *Caesaropapism' to this imperial 
intervention in ecclesiastical affairs. 

7? The sense of this period is not easy to grasp; we seem to have the emperor sending forth a 
healer to attend to his people's pains and wounds from this spiritual conflict, a man who heals 
with wine and oil — one supposes that this healer must be the Grand Hetaireiarch. What we have 
then is the suggestion that certain of the Thessalonians have complained, and that the emperor has 
sent the Grand Hetaireiarch to them in response. The wounded ones would, it seems, to be those 
who sided with Eustathios and were attacked, verbally if not physically, for their trouble. See 
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father the Emperor? We have wept, and lo, he has turned to us; we have requested him 
[W197] to help, and he did not turn away from us; we have raised our eyes to the 
imperial heights, and aid has been dispatched to us from the Holy One; ^^ which is of a 
kind that could not permit any evil that presses upon us from anywhere to remain, and 
this aid is actively furnished from all sides, of which the world is a witness, aid, which 
although fashioned by God, is determined by the Emperor, who selects it for the 
common good. 

2. This speech presents the sebastos, the foremost character of our treatise, the lynchpin 
of this convocation, the announcer of the divine support in God of the Emperor for us, 
one whom I would describe as an arrow sent forth from the imperial hand, at one time 
against an enemy whom [R19] one can see bearing weapons against the body, but now 
in another way against one more spiritual. He is a messenger of great counsel; ^ and 
I shall add to this that he is a virtuous adviser. And I will be confident, echoing the 
sacred scriptures, in saying that he is powerful; and this in both ways, both with that 
internal and invisible strength, and with the other kind, which testifies to his bravery 


A.F. Stone, ‘Eustathios of Thessaloniki and St Nikephoros of Antioch: Hagiography for a 
Political End', in Byzantion 77 (2007), pp. 416-431. 

There are two echoes of the scriptures in these lines: the more obvious is a reference to the 

parable of the Good Samaritan, who poured wine and oil on the wounds of a wounded traveller 
(Luke 10.34; in the days before antiseptics wine would be used to stop infection of the wound). 
The other reference is to Psalm 50.8 LXX (51.6 MT). We also have an intentional echo here: iSov 
yap dÀn8eíav myámmoas, Ta Ania kai rà KpUdia Ts copias cov €SrjAwods pot, ‘Lo, you 
have loved the truth, you have shown the unknown and hidden things of your wisdom to me.’ 
™ The aid the emperor has sent to his Thessalonian subjects takes the form of the Grand Hetair- 
eiarch. Regel compares the phrase ¿Ẹ ayiou Bońðera to Psalm 120 LXX (121 MT) in which the 
Psalmist says his help comes from the Lord. An intentional echo is indeed possible. 
* In these lines Eustathios says that he is underscoring the importance of the sebastos. Here he is 
described as an ‘interpreter’, i.e., an facilitator, of the imperial will and an arrow sent forth by the 
emperor, not on this occasion under arms, but ‘in another way against an enemy more spiritual’. 
As we have already seen, John Doukas has probably been sent by the emperor to clarify some 
misunderstanding between Eustathios and his flock at Thessaloniki, and Eustathios is recognising 
the more spiritual dimension of this latest of the sebastos’ diplomatic missions. 

Noteworthy, and also typical of hymnology, is the alliteration of ovv- and the rhyme in ws 
in the phrase ouvtdEews, Tóv awoxéa TS pTi ouvdtews, TOV vmopýryv Ts Ex Baciréws 
vrép nv év Ge ovvdpoeus. 

Eustathios calls Doukas a messenger. This implies that he is arriving on a diplomatic mission. 
Regel is perhaps right in suggesting a reference to Isaiah 9.5 LXX (9.6 MT), which foretells the 
arrival of the Messiah: kai kadeitat TO övopa avTod MeyáAns BouAfjs d'yyeAos, ‘and his name 
will be called the messenger of Great Counsel.’ 

*” These words perhaps echo in part the Great Compline of the Orthodox Church, which contains 
the words Bovàñs peyáàns ... ovp BovAos dya0s ... ioxupós ... There is an implied comparison 
here between Doukas the envoy of the emperor and Christ the envoy of the Father. 
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and characterises his vigour. I have experienced both these things myself many times, 
hearing the sebastos speaking fluently and philosophising both on that which is divine 
and over which we have no power, and on those matters which concern us. As for the 
rest of your power, our hearing is overwhelmed by it, while the receptacle of the things 
that we hear, that is the soul, classifies them through judgment and memory. Those 
great portions of the world, the continents, have shared their experience of this man 
between them.” First Asia, while he was still a tender youth, when the first beard 
showed itself on his face and made it beautiful, at which time, being a commander of 
the army and being promoted to become a great war commander over Roman encamp- 
ments, he inflicted many difficulties upon the descendants of Hagar, when it was 


?* Eustathios contrasts the two kinds of strength that the Hetaireiarch displays: the inner, unseen, 
spiritual strength and the outer, physical, bodily strength. The speaker has witnessed his 
eloquence and his capacity for philosophy in matters divine and human. 

?" In the remainder of this paragraph and the following one, Eustathios considers the way in 
which the Hetaireiarch has visited all three known continents: Europe, Asia and Africa. 

is cf. Odyssey (13.223), where ravamáAos is used of the youth whom Athene was impersonating. 
?' Wirth compares a passage found in the first century grammarian Pollux, who says (5.102): Tò 
Tpóowmov ... KaAALypadel, ‘she paints her face beautifully’. 

Eustathios claims that the Hetaireiarch’s first campaign took place in Asia when he was in his 
youth. The enemies were the descendants of Hagar, i.e., the Turks (‘descendants of Hagar’ being 
used as a generic term for any Muslims). Contrary to their expectations, they suffered misfortune 
at his hands. John Doukas did not become Grand Hetaireiarch until some time after the meetings 
of the synod that were convened in 1166, in which the emperor’s interpretation of the verse ‘My 
father is greater than I’ was imposed on the clergy, because George Palaiologos was Grand 
Hetaireiarch at that time. His European campaigns, we learn in the next line, took place after his 
Asian campaign, and it seems that the Italian campaign that our primary sources mention was 
conducted by him in 1155-6, so we are looking for campaigns undertaken against the Turks prior 
to 1155. There were three of these: a campaign against the Seljuk sultan Mas’ud in 1145 when 
Melangeia was recovered (Choniates 52, Kinnamos 33; Chalandon pp. 247-8, Angold, Byzantine 
Empire, p. 192), the emperor’s bold advance on Ikonion in 1146 (Choniates 52-3, Kinnamos 38- 
63; Chalandon pp. 248-57, Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 192-3, Magdalino, Empire, p. 42), and 
an expedition in 1147 (Kinnamos 66-7; Chalandon pp. 257-8). John Doukas, if he was indeed a 
second cousin of the emperor, and therefore of his generation, may have gone on one, two or all 
of these campaigns; it is tempting to think that he accompanied the 1146 campaign in particular, 
the most ambitious venture of the three, in which Philomilion was destroyed and Ikonion, for a 
time, put under siege. In other words, the emperor penetrated deep into Turkish territory, and the 
campaign has been rightly described as a gratuitous show of heroics on his part (Magdalino, loc. 
cit), In the 1176 Epiphany oration Manuel is described as a youth when this campaign took place 
(Wirth 209/39-40); it seems that John Doukas was of the same age as Manuel, or slightly 
younger. Whichever campaign or campaigns Eustathios has in mind, it is clear that the sebastos 
was made a polemarch or ‘war chief’ (one might suppose him equivalent in rank to a Colonel, in 
charge of a ‘regiment’ of infantry) for the occasion. The other technical term used here of him, 
oTpatdpyns, is discussed by Hohlweg in Beiträge zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des ostrómischen 
Reiches unter den Komnenen (Munich, 1965), p. 131. He observes that it is used by Constantine 
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unforeseen that they would suffer and be recipients of these evils from so young a 
general and not entirely, as they thought, one who was only a soldier, and still in 
training, but they experienced exactly what they had prescribed as their fate from him, 
and these (evils) brought them to complete disaster. And there was Europe — although 
this was later, when the blossoming new bloom had reached its peak and he was 
achieving the fulfilment of every good thing — when, having defined the Danube as his 
own mark and goal, ^ a point from which a beginning could be made, he crossed over 
and penetrated the depths of the west; and having gone around this whole land in its 
width and breadth he filled it all with wonder, [W198] fortifying a part with his 
weaponry, and the rest even without its aid; at any rate in each case he fortified them 
completely ^ with a quick mind, intelligence and wisdom, with the fear of the emperor 
preceding him among the foreigners and smoothing and opening the way for him, while 
he followed, rapidly advancing without stumbling and executing the commands that the 
emperor dispatched with great adroitness, just as Moses [R20] who had ministered in 
the land of the gentiles for God. The depths of Europe bloomed as a result of the sweat 


Manasses of Belisarius, the famous general of the emperor Justinian 1, and by John Kinnamos in 
the formula uéyas oTpatdpyns for Manuel's elder brother Isaac. Since John Doukas could not 
have aspired to such lofty heights in 1146, it is apparent that there was some imprecision in the 
use of such terminology. The campaigns of John Doukas are discussed more fully by A.F. Stone, 
‘The Grand Hetaireiarch John Doukas: the career of a twelfth-century soldier and diplomat, 
Byzantion 64 (1999), pp. 145-64; see also Appendix III. The theme of martial prowess, so 
integral to the emperor's image, is recycled for his cousin for the purpose of this speech. The 
same may be said for the topos of the emperor's youth. 

7 The sebastos’ distinguished European campaigns belong to a time after his blooding in Asia 
Minor; for these, Eustathios specifies the Danube and the far west (by which we can understand 
Italy). One of the commanders of the Apulian campaign of 1155-6 (see Kinnamos 135-68; 
Chalandon pp. 352-70, Magdalino, Empire, pp. 58-61, Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 202-4) was 
a sebastos named John Doukas (Kinnamos 135). After many successes in Apulia, starting from 
Ancona as a base and marching south, he compelled the cities he encountered to come over to the 
Byzantine side by force or by the lure of gold. This Doukas was captured at the battle with 
William I of Sicily over Brindisi (May 28 1156; Kinnamos 168), and was probably surrendered 
with his fellow-prisoners at the signing of the treaty of 1158. It seems eminently reasonable to 
identify our John Doukas with him. As for campaigning on the Danube, a John Doukas was 
responsible for the conquest of Dalmatia (Kinnamos 248; Chalandon, p. 485, Magdalino, Empire, 
p. 80, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 207). Furthermore, a John Doukas was placed in command 
of a punitive raid against Hungary of 1166 (Kinnamos 260; Chalandon p. 487, Angold, Byzantine 
Empire, p. 207). Karlin-Hayter (see the commentary on the title, where her paper ‘99. Jean 
Doukas' is cited) identifies this John Doukas with our John Doukas. Eustathios describes Doukas 
as a ‘bloom at its peak’ at the time of these campaigns; he would, one supposes, have been in his 
thirties during the Apulian campaign, and in his forties in the 1165 and 1166 campaigns. 

™ This is best explained by connecting the assertion with Doukas' previous conquest of Dalmatia 
on the emperor's behalf (see note 27 above). Kinnamos claims that he conquered fifty-seven 
cities. Some or all of these would have needed to be fortified, particularly against the Hungarians. 
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of that man, which was like life-bringing rain, and it caused the ripe ears of corn of his 
successes to sprout, from which has grown a famous golden harvest. ^ But if that sweat 
turned many times into clots of blood, these happenings were a sign of great endurance 
and extreme agony and a concentration of effort, things by which he was continually 
burdened on behalf of the land of the Romans. 

3. But why should 1 on the one hand mention bloody clots of sweat, ^. but on the other 
remain silent about the blood with which he flooded the land of the Latins, strewing 
much of it with corpses, and drenching no small part of it with blood, with which he 
painted for himself a robe of glory? As for the land of the Libyans he did not cross it 
with a horse, because, to be brief, he carried out that mission on behalf of the emperor, 
but it proved sufficient to make this nation dependent in another way. This is the sort of 
man he is, in many ways quite powerful, endowed with the stoutest hands, possessing 
strength in a myriad of forms. The one who is now praised because of his manly 
excellence has passed by the land of the Cilicians, and has gone around the land of the 


55 The sebastos" sweat is compared to rains which cause a golden harvest, in this case his victor- 
ies, to grow. The phrase ‘the golden harvest’, TO xpucoüv 0épos, is preserved also in Plutarch's 
Moralia, The Sayings of Kings and Generals 183a and The Precepts of Statecraft, 798e. This may 
be a conscious echo of a phrase which has stuck in the orator's mind, for he uses it also in the 
second 1179 imperial oration (Wirth 248/62). 

?* Another topos usually applied to the emperor, toil on his subjects' behalf, has been transferred 
to John Doukas. In this case the sweat that he has shed is mixed with clots of blood, a sign of his 
endurance and his struggling for the sake of the Byzantine Empire, ‘the land of the Romans’. 

d Regel compares Luke 22.44, where Christ, on the Mount of Olives, before his arrest, exudes 
sweat like ‘clots of blood’. The phrase chosen there is woel 0póufot atparos, rather than our 
6póp ovs ... alLaTnpous, but it is close enough to suggest that it may have inspired Eustathios. 
This is probably a reference to John Doukas’ Italian campaign of 1155-6. 

ss Eustathios now praises the sebastos for having ‘led’ the Libyans, by which it is sometimes 
possible to understand any of the various peoples of Africa (Libya being the name of the third 
continent of the known world in Herodotos), ‘into slavery’, without ‘traversing that land with a 
horse’. The word here, however, seems to suggest a diplomatic victory in one particular place. I 
interpret the passage as meaning ‘Libya’ proper, or Morocco or Tunisia. The lords of Libya in the 
1170s were the Almohades, a dynasty centred further west on Marrakech, but with an empire 
encompassing great swathes of Northern Africa and Spain. The Almohad Caliph of the day was 
Abu Ya'qub Yusuf (1163-84). John Doukas would certainly have been well travelled if he had 
gone as far afield as Marrakech to see the Caliph. Perhaps he saw only a local governor, with the 
power to make local treaties on the Caliph's behalf. Doukas had also negotiated a treaty with the 
kingdom of Jerusalem against Egypt in 1177. This and the following passage show that when he 
was Grand Hetaireiarch he undertook many diplomatic assignments. 

When we read the 1179 imperial oration (Wirth 236/42-6) we discover that this Libyan 
diplomatic mission seems ultimately to have been unsuccessful. It is unclear whether this was due 
to an Egyptian offensive against Libya, or a reconciliation between Libya and Egypt, and a 
simultaneous breaking of previous treaties. 
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Phoenicians likewise and dwelt temporarily in the land of the Palestinians, causing 
them to marvel, nor did he allow the neighbouring Libyan land and the area bordering it 
beyond not to be amazed at him, when he crossed over from Palestine, causing 
amazement there also. Thus he has apportioned himself among the continents and the 
earth is replete with him, and he has emerged as a worthy servant of the emperor who 
himself satiates the whole earth with his exploits. 

4. The ancient story” tells of the arrow of Abaris; and he did not intend to leave the 
flying of the arrow to chance, but for it to be raised to such heights thatit could not be 
seen, and to let it soar to the very limits of the earth, whence it might be let fly in any 
direction; [W199] and in addressing the extraordinary nature of the story, and in an 
endeavour to impart to its bizarre features as well as to the archer himself a semblance 
of truth, one interpreter would suggest [R21] that we should view Abaris as an archer 
who shoots beyond all measure and at targets one cannot attain, while another would 
view him as a man possessed of the sharpest mind, and one who reaches as far as the 
outermost regions of the earth with his understanding, and shrewdly applies his actions 
beyond our boundaries, and is, so to speak, a man who hits targets in all directions. 

5. So much for that ancient story, but as for myself, refraining from complicating my 
own with marvels, I can refer to this wonder which is known to me, and commonly too, 
this distinguished arrow, an arrow sharpened by God Almighty," which, when it is 
unleashed by Him and by the Emperor in whatever direction happens to satisfy them, 
overthrows nations. Having allowed myself to speak in such a fashion, I now say that 
he is a man belonging both to God and to the divinely-inspired Emperor, sent as an 
envoy on many occasions and into many parts of the earth and that he has carried out 
everything pleasing to them. He has sent him at other times therefore to other places, 


° This passage describes John Doukas' mission to Palestine, which caused wonderment to the 
‘Palestinians’ (i.e, the Franks of Outremer). It corroborates the evidence of William of Tyre 
(Patrologia Latina 201, 820b) and a surviving document (Dólger, Regesten, vol. 2, no. 1562; for 
the full title of this catalogue see the bibliography) that John Doukas went on a diplomatic 
mission, in his capacity as Grand Hetaireiarch, to King Baldwin IV of Jerusalem in 1177 to 
negotiate a treaty against Egypt. He was accompanied by Andronikos Angelos, the Norman 
Alexander of Gravina, and one George Sinaites. Thus we have further evidence that the Grand 
Hetaireiarch might be not only a military commander, but also a diplomat. 

P According to Herodotos (4.36), Abaris was a Hyperborean, known as a physician and as a 
follower of Apollo, who carried his arrow all around the world without eating a single morsel 
(perhaps this is an indication of the speed of his journey). We have already seen how John 
Doukas had been sent on missions to all the continents At first he is compared to Abaris, and in 
the next paragraph he is likened to Abaris' arrow, whereas God and the Emperor are likened to 
Abaris himself (199/31-5). 

9? The word éníokora, ‘hitting the mark’, is very similar to ér(okoros, ‘bishop’. Eustathios may 
sardonically be suggesting that bishops such as himself are the targets of the arrows of ‘Abaris’. 
Wirth refers us to Psalm 119.4 LXX (120.4 MT), which reads in part: Ta BéAn| Tod Suvatod 
rikovnyéva, ‘the sharpened darts of the mighty ...’ 
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but now to us ourselves as a saviour judge of justice, ^ as a discerner of truth, a 
discoverer of what is correct, a yardstick of honesty, a discerning eye, whose hands will 
examine meticulously and unroll parchments that record accounts, and whose gaze will 
look searchingly with its innate darting motion, and he will discern everything 
correctly, and his mind, being activated, is already coursing ahead of us (for it is not 
possible for it to go slowly, and as soon as it has made a start it comes directly to a 
conclusion) and he will smooth all that is rough, and if anything is crooked, he will set 
it straight, and the incomparable fighter against the enemy, who is able to burst their 
concentrated phalanxes asunder bravely, a process known in poetry as ‘rank-breaking’, 
will terminate here the twists and turns of events through the rapid revolutions and 
application of his mind, and he will break through the knots which have been tightened 
with force. Yet, why should we marvel at you here also, most sublime Emperor, for 
having shown us such strong loving kindness, who, in the midst of the dangers of war, 
have placed us above all else so as to remove every snare from our path, and in such a 
way that no one of those who have been entrusted to you may become impaled on those 
caltrops which have been laid, or that you have dispatched so great [R22] an arbiter, 
having selected him according to his merit?" Indeed in all ways thanks must be given 
to you for both things, and we must multiply our praise and heartfelt prayers, O saviour 
God and Holy Martyr,” whose passion is an imitation of the divine passion, and from 
whom comes the secretion of myrrh which pours forth its fragrance. [W200] Therefore, 
just as this bounty is bestowed on us, in future in the same way, through prayer, and the 
increase in the number of supplications we offer, may an angel of joy be sent as a 
messenger to us announcing imperial victories and the end of war, for which we have 
prayed, so that this boon may be marvellously present for us throughout our lives; and, 
at the same time, may the joy that this brings surpass the joy that is expected; for just as 
one goodness surpasses another, a joy can also excel another joy. 


“ The phrase ‘judge of justice’ echoes Euripides, Orestes 1650: col 8€ cou Stkns Bpafffis, ‘the 
gods are the judges of justice for you.’ 

** The imagery of the sebastos breaking through the ranks of the enemy is Homeric; Regel gives 
Iliad 7.228 as an example of this, although this type of imagery recurs throughout the //iad (Wirth 
cites the formula (Tpwwv) pit dddayya, which is found at Jiad 6.6). Also epic in tone is 
dtóppAnros, which reminds us of epic aorist 2 forms ẸúBANTO, &uppArjrmv). In the succeeding 
clause we may have a reference to Alexander the Great's cutting through the famous Gordian 
knot, which could not be untied (Arrian 2.3.7). 

% The phrase ‘selected according to merit’ occurs also in Isokrates, Panegyrikos 146 (dptotiv- 
&nv Etretke ypévovs) and Athenaios, Deipnosophistai 4, par. 167b (aprotiviny é£euveypévot). In 
both instances the phrase is used of Greek soldiers. The Isokrates passage is slightly closer. 

*" The *holy witness', who secretes myrrh, is the martyred patron saint of Thessaloniki, St 
Demetrios. Eustathios, although a Constantinopolitan, strongly promoted the cult of this local 
saint in his speeches; cf. paragraph 4 of the imperial oration of 1179. 
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6. But while this, the object of our prayers, is the set and desirable outcome, do you, O 
most revered leader, not only enjoy performing those deeds, over which, as the 
emissary of the divinely-inspired emperor, you have command, but also report to us the 
fine acts through which he has shown himself illustrious, recently and yesteryear. You 
have come to us as a sublime messenger from that source; feed us, who are hungering 
to hear, with these morsels, so that we may boast that we eat this bread, of which you 
are manifestly the carrier, until we have had a surfeit. We are thirsting for such a 
refreshment; so command your clouds,” ? the lofty means of your oratory, which are, as 
it were, pregnant with a storm of rain, and they shall pour forth what is being sought 
and quench our thirst. Expound on the idleness of sleep, which the emperor resisted, 
who was on watch, not only in one or two watches of the night, but all night long, 

guarding, the vineyard of God, 7! and who also chased away the wild beasts of the 
woods, that they might not harm the divine fruit." But since it was not possible for 
them not to reach out against the chosen one of God, but in their rashness they attacked 
him," deliver a speech also on the way in which the mighty emperor resisted them, 


9* This is a play on Doukas' honorific title, pansebastos. Such titles (a pansebastos ranked higher 
than a simple sebastos) were granted to the emperor's extended family, kinship or affinity being 
the principal determinant in the rank that was granted to the nobleman. This was the basis of the 
so-called ‘Komnenian system’, in which the emperor's family formed the uppermost tier in the 
nobility. Pansebastoi and sebastoi ranked relatively low in the scale by comparison with the 
emperor's closer relatives, such as imperial brothers and uncles, who became sebastokratores. 
® This is an inversion of Isaiah 5.6, where God says that he will forbid the clouds to rain on his 
vineyard: €vTeAodpat Tov ph BpéEat eis avróv veTAv, ‘I shall command them not to rain on it.’ 
" As we shall see (cf. note 615) there seems to be a reference in this paragraph to the emperor's 
advance on Claudiopolis in Bithynia, which is evidently in recent memory. The 1180 Lenten 
oration also deals with this event: there is the same emphasis there on the lack of sleep endured 
by the emperor. The theme of fasting appears in both speeches. Niketas Choniates is our sole 
source for this campaign (197-8). In both speeches many of his claims about the hardships that 
the emperor endured are echoed by Eustathios. 

There would seem to be in this passage, as Wirth discerns, an echo of Luke 2.8, which says of 
the shepherds who went to adore the infant Jesus: kai norpéves rjoav év TH xopq. Tfj avTfj 
dypavAo0vTes kai $uAdocovres ovAakàs Tis VUKTOS ETL THY moipvyv auTOv, ‘and there were 
shepherds dwelling in the same land keeping watch during the night over their flock.’ 

*!! The *vineyard of God' is a metaphor for the Byzantine Empire, suggested perhaps by Isaiah 
5.1-7 or alternatively by the vineyard parables of the New Testament (Matthew 20.1-16 and 
21.33-45, Mark 12.1-12, Luke 20.9-19); Eustathios uses the same imagery in his 1180 Lenten 
oration (Wirth 189/59), evidently pleased with the metaphor. 

* The formula Ta 8npía ToO Spupod, ‘the wild beasts of the woods’ occurs in Psalm 49.10 LXX 
(7 50.10 MT) and Psalm 103.20 LXX (7 104.20 MT). 

*? This echoes a passage in the /Jiad (1.155-6): Achilles, in his quarrel with Agamemnon, says 
(of the Trojans and their allies): o98€ Tot’ év 0in épBoAakt Borraveton/ kapróv ESnANoavT', 
‘Never have they, in Pthia of the great clods, which nourishes men, harmed my crops.’ 

* The orator is encouraging John Doukas to deliver a speech of his own which will praise the 
emperor’s recent campaigns. 
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and the stratagems that he employed, [R23] such as arrows, or swords, or laying down 
snares in their paths. Calculate the days that he spent entirely without food; expound to 
us where on the earth he dismounted from his horse and, going on foot, wore a path 
with his feet as he journeyed, bearing arms, and where he carted the stones for building, 
and provided rubble for those engaged in the construction; ^ tell us which places were 
strewn with barbarian corpses by him or were trampled by those fleeing; tell us which 
land lay luxuriating beneath the emperor's resting, or whether he could find any grass at 
all, since for the most part there was only dust spread immediately between him and it; 
contrast luxurious living for us with the unprovisioned nature of the emperor's table, 
which was not only without meat, but often he did not even have a good supply of 
bread of good quality, but like those who, as the saying is, seem to make a dark patch 
into night and [W201] speak jokingly of the shadows of bread." And where in this 
case was the wine that gladdens the heart?" Even the necessary mouthful that sustains 
the body was lacking. Glorify your account also by adding how far the blossom of 
purple,” * the splendid perfume of the empire, emitted the fragrance of joy as he urged 


ae Assuming that a single campaign is referred to here, we may have evidence for fort building in 
Bithynia in 1179, for the mention of the emperor’s fasting calls to mind the march on 
Claudiopolis of that year (Choniates 197-8). However, the reference to the emperor’s carting 
stones for building is more reminiscent of Choniates’ account of the rebuilding of the fortress of 
Dorylaion on the edge of the Anatolian plateau in 1175 (176-7; he says here that the emperor set 
the example by being the first man to cart stones on his back). 

With the reference to the emperor’s sleeping directly on the ground, we probably have a 
further allusion to the advance on Claudiopolis. The same event is also mentioned in another 
oration, a Lenten homily (Wirth 167/21-168/65); Eustathios sojourned in Constantinople between 
the arrival of Agnes of France in 1179 and the funeral oration he gave for Manuel, so this homily 
must have been delivered previously, in February-March 1179; the advance on Claudiopolis 
would therefore seem to belong to early 1179. William of Tyre supports this notion by saying that 
the emperor was away on campaign at Christmas 1179 (see Magdalino, Empire, p. 99, n. 299). 
This in turn suggests a date of late 1178 for the third Maiandros campaign, conducted by 
Andronikos Angelos (Choniates 195-7), if, as 1 have argued, the second Maiandros campaign, 
conducted by Manuel himself, belongs to 1178. 
°° Wirth supports Regel's suggestion of peàavtnpías, ‘blackness’, rather than the ms. reading 
pnAavTnp(as. This is likely to be a misspelling, not an instance of etacism. There may be an echo 
here of Athenaios’ Deipnosophistai: at 246A the jest is made that certain dark, gritty loaves of 
bread are not bread, but the shadows of bread. 

*" «The wine that brings cheer’ recalls Psalm 103.15 LXX (104.15 MT): kat oivos evdpatver 
Kapdiav avOpuitiov, ‘and wine gladdens the heart of man’. 

** “The blossom of purple’ is a standard metaphor used to describe the imperial heir, the future 
Alexios II. At the time of this speech he will have been about ten years old. Topoi ordinarily 
applied to the emperor, such as his casting of sunshine, are also applied to his intended successor. 
This theme also occurs in the 1174 Epiphany oration, no doubt deemed appropriate because the 
heir had already been crowned as co-emperor (1171). We learn from the 1176 Lenten oration of 
Eustathios (as well from an 1176 Epiphany oration of Euthymios Malakes) that the heir had 
accompanied Manuel on his 1175 campaign. 
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the emperor on and withstood the summer heat and the other rigours of travelling, and 
thus diminished the hardship of the many who were comforted by the sight of the dewy 
quality of his age and his unfailing sturdiness in facing his pains. Blend in too for these 
men also something which pertains to your own deeds; say how well you know war and 
how, proving to be a fiery thunderbolt in battle, you journeyed together with the 
Emperor, who 1 myself proclaim is both a good king and a strong warrior, without 
feeling shame, if I take up what is spoken widely among the multitude, but boasting 
rather, because I speak in harmony with the truth. 

7. You shared with the Emperor, I know well, that absence of the taste of sleep, 
wherever he made a stop, and his bathing in sweat, which is what those who pursue 
virtue experience, together with unendurable hunger and thirst, and many other 
oppressive tribulations [R24] that do not afflict a man exercised in endurance greatly, 
but totally cast down the tender novice so that he cannot be roused again. Outlining all 
these matters, instruct us wisely, and enlighten us with a similar wisdom, and edify us 
more instructively, and if we are able to rise to it, sharpen our tongues, in order that the 
greatest of gratifications may result for you in return. And do you yourself thus provide 
what we desire, while you, O people of God and holy clergy, who judge the present 
imperial beneficence and enriching grace a great bonus, as this speech gently suggested 
at the starting line of its introduction, rejoice, leap for joy,” applaud, and raising your 
voice above its customary pitch, pray that this revered emissary may have everything 
that he deserves, and that our Emperors may live in prosperity for many years to come. 


?? Here we have a reference to the teichoskopia of Iliad 3.179, where Agamemnon is described 
as: duddtepov Baoreús T' dyaðòs kparepós T' aixpntrs. Eustathios quotes Homer exactly. 
5? This echoes a line (289) in Hesiod's Works and Days. There is a similar echo in the last 
paragraph of the 1174 Epiphany oration (Wirth 288/16-18). 

There is perhaps an intentional echo here of Luke 6.23: xápnre év éke(vr Ti iuépa «ai 
oktprricare, ‘rejoice on that day and leap (for joy)’ 
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Wirth x, pp. 250-60 (Regel pp. 80-92) 


Eustathios begins this oration by claiming that not even the sun could fail to be drawn 
to the lovely sight of the recent arrival; the imperial heir and the princess are like plants 
which will produce good fruit in season. There is not a land from which Constantinople 
has not received some input. In particular, there is that from the west, and the rhetor 
reflects on the way that the princess' father once came to Constantinople with hostile 
intent (during the Second Crusade), but was sent on his way in peace, and rejoicing. 
Now, however, that king has a less aggressive purpose, and he has submitted himself to 
the emperor, exchanging his former subjugation for an imperial alliance. 

The second paragraph deals with the way in which the newly arrived princess now 
traverses the lands of Byzantium, rejoicing in the same way as her father had done in 
the past. The joining of the princess to the imperial heir is thus like the binding between 
them of a golden cord which holds everything in place. 

The third paragraph dwells on the way in which the union causes grief for the other 
lands of Europe, and then considers how, on the princess' arrival, the Emperor has 
foiled the ambitious plans of his enemies among them. It seems that he might have been 
distracted in some way by these foreign enemies. But they were thwarted, and they 
failed to prevent the successful outcome of the princess' arrival, so the celebrations 
went ahead according to plan. In the commentary on this and the following paragraph, I 
put forward a hypothesis to explain the allusions that it contains. 

The fourth is the longest paragraph of the oration, and traverses several themes. It 
begins by using the Homeric imagery of a sea abounding with sea creatures, made 
smooth through the agency of God. The voyage was evidently a fair one. The rhetor 
pauses to reflect on how creatures of the land (by whom I understand the French) have 
submitted themselves to the sea. The princess, unlike Aphrodite, who as she emerged 
from the sea, provided material for painters, will furnish instead a contest for those able 
to write beautifully, and she will be compared, race against race, beauty against beauty, 
with the shoot of purple (Alexios) who is her husband-to-be. A chorus of Graces will 
also bring on a whole cycle of encomia. The voyage and the reception will furnish the 
Genoese who carried the princess and her entourage with material for further stories. 
The people of Constantinople have awaited the princess' arrival for a very long time. 
Eustathios then considers the manner in which the entire population of Constantinople, 
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massed upon the walls of the city, turned out to greet her arrival, and describes the 
appearance of the welcoming flotilla of ships, and concludes by mentioning the 
maidenly blush of the princess at the first glance of her future husband, and his appreci- 
ation of her beauty. 

The fifth paragraph dwells on the learning of the princess and the imperial heir, 
whom the emperor has, as it were, ‘shown off’, and considers how the young couple 
will pursue book learning together and study the Church Fathers in a manner even more 
accomplished than the orator himself. These luminaries are as stars in the sky, but the 
young couple, unlike the physical stars of the heavens, will proceed in a purposeful 
manner. God will be their guide, and they will also have the archetypes of previous 
emperors before them. The orator will listen with pleasure to the young prince, whose 
declared love is most alluring and draws people from the boundaries of the earth. The 
paragraph concludes by remembering the princess' father, how he is the emperor's 
slave and fostered by him as though he were a son. 

The sixth paragraph briefly mentions, in turn, the way in which the princess' father 
has reminded her of the words of Psalm 45, how she has accepted her new home as a 
place where she will do well, how she has the wisdom of an older person, how the 
prince will be all the greater in future for having her at his side. The paragraph also 
mentions the way in which the surrounding nations have given him gifts. 

Paragraph seven focuses again on Alexios. He is the imperial heir, the hope of the 
empire, and he forms the subject of speeches of older men; his dexterity in hunting and 
the handling of weapons is the subject of the core of the paragraph. 

Paragraph eight is also concerned with the young imperial heir. It begins with a 
promise that he will later be the subject of another, longer, oration, and then considers 
the way in which he has recently interceded with the emperor for the Turkish envoy 
who had come to see him. 

The ninth paragraph continues the theme of Alexios' recent intercession for the 
Turks, praising his simple diction and using several standard topoi to describe him. It 
concludes by noting that the lad has grown to such a height that he not only overtakes 
other children, but even his elders. It then admires the way in which the porphyrogenite 
heir surpasses others of his age, with regard to the deeds of his hands and the words 
pronounced by him, from which even serious orators could learn noble sentiments. 

In the tenth paragraph Eustathios considers an earlier work that he has composed 
for the porphyrogennetos. This would seem to have been based on earlier narratives. He 
says that he will not dwell on it, since the heir is currently more concerned with the 
present occasion. He then laments that he may not live to see the promise displayed by 
the prince fulfilled, and he hopes only that he will be able to compete with others in 
rhetoric that praises him, and will not be accused of speaking in an inadequate manner 
of something which requires as much attention as that subject does. 
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The speech concludes with a prayer for a long life for the porphyrogennetos, and for 
many children with which to perpetuate the imperial dynasty (the House of Komnenos), 
before the old Emperor, his father, prays for an easy death. 


The date of the oration 

Agnes and her entourage departed from Genoa for Constantinople at Easter 1179 
(Ralph of Diceto, Historical Works, ed. W. Stubbs (London 1876), pp. 430-431), which 
suggests a date of high summer 1179 for this oration, delivered at her destination. 
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[W250/R80] A speech of the same author, tantamount to a disembarkation speech, 
pronounced on the occasion of the arrival in the Great City from France of the imperial 
bride >”? 

1. Not even the sun, as it rises fine and beautiful, could be so proud that it would not be 
drawn to the lovely sight, and the beneficent event that is currently dawning will not 
attract a man who rejoices in the evils of others, were there to be any such person in 
circumstances as fine as these, one upon whom no brighter sun would ever shine. For 


the plant on this side is a young shoot of the greatest empire, the plant on the other side 


623 


is a growth from a royal root; and both are beautiful, and so conspicuous in the 


paradise of the great empire that at present they bring forth a pronouncement of 
universal well-being, like flower buds, and in a little while will project a blossom which 
flames like the sun and is a forerunner of the handsome harvest soon to come, which 
not long afterwards will produce a great amount of fruit in due season. And this too is 


622 The title likens it to an émLBatriptos, or (dis)embarkation speech, directed to an imperial bride 
who had arrived from France at Constantinople (the word had developed a range of meanings, 
and had come to mean a speech of welcome on any occasion). A reading of the end of §4, 
however, makes one realise that it is not literally a disembarkation speech, for a short period, 
even if only a few days, has elapsed since the bride arrived. Because Eustathios was composing 
his speeches in the period 1166-95 (see the introduction, on Eustathios’s Life), we can identify 
the imperial bride as Agnes of France, the nine-year old daughter of Louis VII and his third wife, 
Adela of Blois, arriving as a bride for the imperial heir, the future Alexios II. Alexios will have 
been about ten, and this speech dwells at length on his promise. Agnes would have arrived in 
Constantinople in the summer of 1179, since she left Genoa at Easter of that year. The speech 
therefore postdates the oration to John Doukas, delivered earlier in 1179. 

We also have, from Vaticanus graecus 1851, a pentadecasyllabic poem in the vernacular, 
written for the princess as a presentation copy, which must have been given to her soon after- 
wards. This, an eLovrripuos Aóyos, is the subject of a paper by Michael Jeffreys (‘The vernacular 
eiovrriptot for Agnes of France’, in Byzantine Papers (Canberra 1981), pp. 101-115 and an 
earlier paper by S. Papademetriou, ‘O émaAd[uos '"Av8povíkov II, Tod TTaAatoAóyov, in BZ 11 
(1902), pp. 452-460 (who first proposed that the poem was composed for the arrival of Agnes, 
and compares it with this speech). The poem had previously been published by J. Strzygowski, 
‘Das Epithalamion des Paldologen Andronikos II’, in BZ 10 (1901), pp. 546-567 (he believed that 
it was composed for the occasion of the arrival of Andronikos H’s bride). I. Spatharakis, The 
Portrait in Illuminated Byzantine Manuscripts, Leiden, 1976, supported the identification by 
Papademetriou as one composed for Agnes of France, and suggested names for the figures in the 
four surviving plates of illustrations. He also published the text of the poem (pp. 220-227). 
Hereafter I shall refer to these works as Jeffreys, Papademetriou, Strzygowski and Spatharakis. It 
is Jeffreys’ suggestion that the poem, which he calls an eictrrjptos, was suggested by Maria of 
Antioch, the emperor Manuel's second wife, herself a French-speaking Latin. 
$2 The first plant is the imperial heir, the future Alexios II, born in 1169 to Manuel’s second wife 
Maria of Antioch. The second is the young princess. Using the imagery of flowers that blossom 
and plants that produce fruit, Eustathios expresses the hope that the young couple will proceed to 
propagate the imperial family. 
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the result, O greatest of emperors, of your power and wisdom, on account of which 
even kings seek you, as in the case of the celebrated Solomon, and they find you. For 
you tend this divine meadow of ours, and you plant every good thing, native and 
authentic, so that it could not be more beautiful, but you also concern yourself 
generously with matters elsewhere, thus achieving a noble harvest of every kind. There 
is not a land peopled by others from which, collecting selectively, you have not planted 
in ours something noble and fruitful. Of these, some are provided by the land named 
from the risings of the sun (the Persians and Medes and the people from the Arab lands, 
and those whom the womb of Hagar has increased in number in rapid succession,” and 
all those nations that border them on the north and the [W251] opposing south), and the 
land that is demarcated by the settings of the sun richly provides others. The plants 
from the east are beautiful, when they are planted in the divine water, the bath of 
rebirth, "6 and transplanted into a peaceful setting from their former state of wildness; 
these things from the west are more beautiful?" for they grow well over there, but 
when they change their gardens to enter our paradise, they are beautiful to behold, and 
good to taste, as a result of our own labours (if to eat what comes from the toil of one's 
own hands is not shameful), and in this way this divine husbandry is honoured, and 


$^ Rege] suggests a reference to Ecclesiastes 7.25, which in the Septuagint says: ékókAuoa éyo 
kai 1j kap&ía pou Tod yvavat kai Tod KaTackepat Kal CyTioa codiav Kal bidov kai Tod 
yvavat doeBoUs adbpootvny kai okAnpiav kal mrepubopáv, ‘I and my heart have encompassed 
knowing and searching and seeking out wisdom and judgement, and the knowledge of the folly of 
wickedness, and its harshness and error.’ It is more likely, however, that the reference is to 1 
Kings 4.34 (3 Kings 5.14 in the LXX), as Wirth so rightly points out, and 2 Chronicles 9.23, 
which state categorically that all the kings of the world came to see Solomon. 

$5 See note 19 of the 1174 Epiphany oration for an explanation of the term ‘children of Hagar’. 
In the imperial oration of late 1179 we shall see how Turks (‘Persians’ and ‘Medes’) were settled 
on the Danube frontier and around Thessaloniki; here the suggestion seems to be that there were 
not only western mercenaries at Constantinople (Normans and other westerners, including no 
doubt Franks, as well as Hungarians and Macedonians and Serbs), but Turks and Arabs as well. It 
should be recalled that John II Komnenos' chief officer, John Axouch, was a Turk. The Turkish 
campaigns of the 1140s and of 1159-61, and the more recent campaigns of 1177 and 1178, will 
have furnished further contingents for the Byzantine army. 

$5 Eustathios makes much of the emperor's role in arranging the baptism of Easterners; cf. 822 of 
the 1176 Epiphany oration and the second paragraph of the imperial oration of 1179. Here there 
is what definitely seems to be an echo of Titus 3.5, which says in part: karà TO aro éAeos 
E€owoev Tuas Sia AovrpoU maALyyeveotas Kal dvakatvoceus mveoparos áyíov, ‘through his 
pity he has saved us, through the bathing of rebirth and the renewal of the holy spirit.’ 

9"? The image is ingenious. Eustathios says that both eastern (like Alexios) and western (like 
Agnes) plants are beautiful, but western plants become more beautiful when transplanted to the 
east. The image of transplanting natives of other lands into the empire also occurs later in the 
imperial oration of late 1179, and in the summary of Manuel’s reign that we find in his funeral 
oration (especially $816 and 18 of this oration). 
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with it the fashioning of this sacred meadow of ours from all sources, so that there 
would be nothing relative to virtue outside of it, but everything would be concentrated 
in it, and thus the city that is named after Constantine the Great, which also has the 
additional adornment of being venerated as a result of your power, would become the 
adornment of the world; or, to say it in another way, that according to some function of 
its nature, this pre-eminent city, because, when it is dwelt in, it can maintain its own 
flavours??, would be reared to illustriousness and elevated to the utmost imperial 
grandeur, or that it would also, as on a valuable crown, be conspicuous with precious 
objects from everywhere, and nothing of value according to its great worth would be 
absent from it. And you always act in this way, O great and foremost cultivator of such 
plants, O labouring Emperor, but with respect to the current task, I do not know anyone 
of deep understanding who would be so bold as to say that it is anything less, not only 
than those that remain in our recent memories and in written accounts, but also than 
[R82] those that have been passed down into our consciousness from the far and distant 
past. That race, about which ancient books are filled, and with which the mouths of 
those who love wisdom are replete (for indeed the Germanic or Frankish nation is great 
and held in the greatest fame), once, long ago, tried to attack our land in vain and, to put 
it mildly, longed with a great longing? for the things that it did not accomplish; *"' and 


$5 Wirth draws attention to a similar use of ‘own flavour’ in Eustathios’s commentary On the 
Iliad (Stallbaum p. 671/60) This suggests an etymology for the name of Phoenix, the mentor of 
Achilles, saying that he seems to have been named Tov redoívix0ac Tiv Civ xupà duo, ‘from 
his visibly blushing with his own humour’ (‘humour’ in the sense of the ‘four humours’). 

5? The imagery of the adornment of a crown is a topos recycled by Eustathios. Compare §2 of the 
1174 Epiphany oration (where envoys from all over the world are said to be jewels in the 
emperor’s crown) and §29 of the 1176 Epiphany oration (where a homily that the emperor had 
delivered is compared to such ornamentation). 

$9 This example of the figura etymologica also occurs in Psalm 106.14 (105.14 LXX, 
éneO0pnoav émupu(av). The phrase occurs also in Eustathios's speech commemorating the 
wedding banquet (Wirth 172/85) and in Manuel's funeral oration (Tafel 208/25). Wirth points out 
that the phrase is known also from Numbers 11.4. 

631 We have here a reference to the Second Crusade, and the role of the French in it. Louis VII of 
France, the princess’ father, took the cross in response to the preaching of Bernard of Clairvaux at 
Easter 1146, and during the campaigning season of 1147 led an army of French crusaders through 
the Byzantine empire, stopping outside the walls of Constantinople around the time of the Feast 
of St Denis (October 9). He was given an audience, in Manuel’s characteristic manner, on a lowly 
throne, before being transported across the Bosporos in Byzantine ships. It was commonly 
assumed that the French intention was hostile, and indeed a party of their nobility, led by the 
Bishop of Langres, was for attacking the city. However, Louis' intentions towards the Byzantines 
were more peaceable. For Byzantine accounts of the French part of the Second Crusade, see 
Kinnamos 82-3, Choniates 68-71. Choniates confuses the earlier German crusade with the later 
French one. Odo of Deuil (De Profectione Ludovici VII in Orientem, ed. and tr. V.G. Berry, New 
York 1948) is our chief western source for the French contingent of the Crusade. 
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that part of it which this land of ours beheld in martial array would have perished; and 
this land would have seen its chosen forces in full flower, if the benevolence of the 
Emperor, placing itself before their weapons, had not turned them away, like a flaming 
sword,9? and led that king into this paradise of ours to luxuriate in the manner 
appropriate to him and sent him away rejoicing in peace. [W252] Yet these things are 
ancient, belonging to a time when we relaxed in a triumph and triumphed in the 
outcome;5? but now that ruler, improving on his earlier performance, not only does not 
even trouble himself with bearing weapons, for he has suffered what is clearly a 
proving experience, but intends to buy with the whole of his realm peaceful union and 
friendship with the imperial dignity, and begs to exchange his subjection to the 
$35 nature, comes to call 
upon God, and through this action these lawful loves will be consummated. 


Emperor for an imperial alliance, and, rejecting his warlike 


2. And now it is possible to marvel at this change of fortune in life, how to this land 
over which the trembling father trod, his child, the bride, has journeyed rejoicing and 
brightened by a myriad of graces.9' Or rather, to speak more precisely, this land over 
which the father trod at one time, rejoicing in the way in which our most bountiful 
commander welcomed him in a manner befitting an emperor, has now again been 
traversed by his daughter, shining with joyful grace. And the former was forced to flee 
swiftly to his home, as was fitting, and passed out of the sight of our citizens; but we 
pray that the present blessing may itself not only remain for a long time, but also that it 
may bring forth an eternal succession, so that the knitting together of these noble 


6 Eustathios is evidently fond of the image of the flaming sword, which (Genesis 3.24) barred 
entrance to the Garden of Eden; he used it also in the 1176 Epiphany oration (Wirth 225/58). 

$3 The Byzantines are represented as being triumphant because the Second Crusade came to grief 
in Asia Minor, and also because the crusaders had failed to take Constantinople. 

5* Eustathios is referring to the current alliance between Manuel’s Byzantium and Louis VII of 
France, sealed with the marriage between the princess and the imperial heir Alexios. The pact 
will, he claims, serve to put the French king on a more equal footing with the emperor, being an 
exchange of ‘slavery’ for a marriage alliance. Compare $86 and 12 of the 1176 Epiphany oration, 
where alliances with the Serbs and Seljuk Turks respectively are also represented as 'slavery', 
and $2 of the 1174 Epiphany (in this case referring to the Hungarians). 

$55 Ares is invoked as the personification of war. Compare $5 of the 1176 Epiphany oration. 

9$ Wirth sees a similarity here to a phrase occurring in the romances of Eustathios Makrembolites 
and Niketas Eugenianos. This suggests a prototype from earlier romantic literature. Eustathios 
Makrembolites, Hysmines and Hysminia 5.16.4 says: 'H 8' ávred(Aet kal katepirer pe Kai 
KATÀ KLTTOV dvemAékero: kai OUTWS r)uás uvpíat mrepiexópevov Xdpites, ‘and she kissed me 
back and caressed me and wove ivy around me; and so a myriad of Graces danced around us.’ 
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persons may hold everything together like a golden cord stretched over a very long 
distance. 

3. [R83] At this point we may consider, O most manly and most wise Emperor, what 
kind of wound was inflicted upon the European nations, by whom we are not well- 
loved, and how their hearts throb in fear, P? and desire, as the saying is, to leap from 
their breasts; for they too visualise themselves as hundred-handed giants, inasmuch as 
they are fashioned from many races, and they are withdrawing these hands which do 
battle; and these become fastened to our very souls, $^? and turn out to be easy to handle 
for the future. They agree, as if welded together in one tongue, that most things are 
stirred into action by your nod, and they are compelled to utter other things which they 
are also forced to think, and their bonds of agreement are dissolved into a disunity of 
purpose,” and they remain among those not of their own kind, and they do not 


67 The phrase ‘golden chain’ may intentionally echo /liad 8.19: aetprjv xpucetnv ¿ë oùpavóðev 
Kpeudcavres, ‘(the gods and goddesses attached) a golden cord, hanging it from heaven.’ Eu- 
stathios certainly echoes this passage elsewhere, so an intentional echo here is plausible. 
$38 These lines probably refer to the contemporary constellation of European powers which was 
arrayed against the Byzantines following the conclusion of the Peace of Venice (July 1177). 
Signatories to this were Frederick I Barbarossa of the western empire, Pope Alexander III, 
Venice, the Lombard League and the Norman kingdom of Sicily under William II. Barbarossa, 
the leading figure of the empire centred on Germany, was implacably opposed to any designs that 
Manuel might have in the west; similarly Manuel had alienated the Venetians (although by this 
time relations had improved) and, more particularly, the Sicilian Normans under William II. The 
kingdom of Hungary under Bela III may also by this time have been showing signs of desiring 
self-determination, like the perpetually troublesome Serbian principality, even if these latter two 
nations were nominally pacified at this time. So the former central European nations, referred to 
en bloc, are represented as wishing to spoil the alliance between Manuel and Louis VII of France. 
The significance of this new diplomatic initiative is discussed by Magdalino, Empire, pp. 100-1. 
The sense of the Greek here is difficult, but the rhetor seems to be suggesting that the male- 
volent alliance of European powers, in its composite nature like a hundred-handed giant, has 
failed to interfere with the Byzantine design because of its fear of the emperor. 
$9? Wirth suggests an echo of Iliad 13.282: èv 8é ré oi Kpadin ueyáAa aTépvovot mraráaoet, ‘in 
his chest his heart beat strongly.* 
$9 The hekatoncheires (‘hundred-handed giants") in Greek mythology, as was explained in the 
commentary on the 1176 oration ($9), were the children of the earth (Ge/Gaia), who fought on 
the side of the Olympian gods in their war on their uncles and aunts, the Titans. For the imagery 
of glue, compare Psalm 63.8 (62.9 LXX): éxoAArjón "| pvxý Lou óríoo cov, ‘my soul has been 
fixed fast behind you'. 
“! The Greek phrase xeiAos ëv is used to describe the unilinguality of the peoples of the world 
before the Tower of Babel at Genesis 11.1 and 11.6 of LXX. The tongue used in common by all 
the western nations was, of course, Latin. 
%2 The alliance of the European powers is represented as dissolving itself through fear of the 
emperor, and the different parties as waging war on one another rather than the campaign against 
Byzantium that they had previously planned. I see in this a reference to the 1178 war between 
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cooperate with each other in the things which would lead to union, but raise instead the 
things leading to the waging of war. And they wanted to come to the present beautiful 
occasion in opposition to it, and to bring disorder to the festival and dance in triumph 
during the feast, judging that this opposition would prove to be to their advantage. And 
their judgement here was erroneous, for why would they also benefit from such plans, 
when the Emperor's bravery would not need an additional augmentation on account of 
his self-sufficiency? What they wanted did not, however, happen, but the fear of you, 
running before them, removed every obstacle from the way and removed the snares; 
[W253] and desire and matching desire“? accompanied the bride without hindrance. 
And the fire of wrath blazed up greatly in those who were opposed to it and their hearts 
boiled up, but the cooling fear from the Emperor calmed that seething, and like the 
forceful south wind, that came from the ancient land, divided, like the Red Sea, their 
murderous bands.“ And thus it transpired that we were not harmed. And not only this, 
but further events followed, worthy of amazement; numerous processions, various 
courtesies, hospitalities happily dispensed, an abundance of receptions, and greetings, 
through which a rich people [R84] was able to make supplications™ to such persons, 
and if the spontaneity of expression, because of its success, had not been overturned 


Rome, supporting the Antipope Calixtus IH, who had refused to give up his claim and was 
supported by some Italian noble families, and Viterbo, which supported Pope Alexander III and 
his agent, Frederick Barbarossa's chancellor Christian of Mainz. Viterbo had previously been the 
seat of Calixtus, but its people were won over by Christian after the Antipope had fled to Mt 
Albano. This led to a siege of Mt Albano by Christian, and the laying waste by him of the 
surrounding hinterland. He then left his army behind and proceeded to Viterbo, where he won 
over the rank and file of the populace, but the nobles called on the Romans for help. At the head 
of the Roman army was the son of the Marquis of Montferrat, Conrad. The Roman militia now 
laid waste to the hinterland of Viterbo, while Christian and the Viterbese, on the orders of 
Alexander, settled down for a siege. In the end, Calixtus yielded to Christian's troops and made 
peace with Alexander, but on account of what had happened at Viterbo enmity arose between 
Christian and Conrad of Montferrat. As W. Georgi points out (Friedrich Barbarossa und die 
auswärtigen Mächte: Studien zur Außenpolitik 1159-1180, Frankfurt-am-Main 1990, p. 326), 
these events were a danger to the Peace of Venice. 

$? Wirth suggests an echo here of Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.6.28: 8c.vàs yàp ov dv ém vio 
avOputtwy GAos æpunpa émi TO girdv Te avTovs dvTidiretoGar Um’ avTOv kai mo6ív 
avtiToGeiobat ... , ‘should I desire any persons, I strain terribly with the whole of my being to be 
loved in return for loving them, and, in my desire for them, to be desired in turn ...' 

‘4 The emperor's plan to unite the French princess and his son in marriage was not prevented, 
despite the efforts of those opposed to it. The malefactors are represented as divided, as the Red 
Sea was by Moses (Exodus 14.21-22). For the Byzantines coming through unharmed cf. Exodus 
14.29. Numbers 11.1 for 253/93-4 (rip Tod Gup0d) is not close enough to assume that it is an 
echo. As Wirth notes, this wording is also found at Ezekiel 36.5 and elsewhere (év rupi 9up.o0). 
$5 Wirth detects a close echo of Psalm 45.12 (44.13 LXX): Tò mrpóourróv aov Avraveócouctv oi 
TAOVOLOL TOU Àao0, ‘the rich ones among the people will beg favours from your face.’ 
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long ago, one who was clever at saying such things would not have shrunk from saying 
that the springs that one meets on the way now flow with liquids in which men luxuri- 
ate, and the spaces in between are heavy with burnt-offerings, and the air blows with 
fragrant smoke, and these men make processions, while, as it were, the heavenly 
bodies ^ glory in the beauty of the assembly. 

4. Since the law of correctness draws aside the veils of legend, and aims to reveal the 
bare truth, good fortune with God's help, to speak without over-embellishment, has 
travelled with the bridal procession: her health was well-tempered, the air was calm, the 


sea afforded a safe passage; and every good thing ran before them in every way and led 


them on with good hopes. If poetry perhaps says that ‘the sea stands divided in joy', 


here, however, there was no need of it at all. God calmed the sea, ‘abounding in sea- 
monsters’,“* one might say, plucking this flower also from the meadow of poetry: the 
monsters under the sea gambolled up to those watching and leaped up and down, which 
itself is a prodigious thing mentioned by rhapsodes, ^^ and a thing that is most curious 
to say, and not even necessary to be added to the action; for it was sufficiently amazing 
that this should happen to beasts belonging to the dry land, made marine because of the 


submergence of their lair, some of them willingly, some of them unwillingly,°” as 1 


have said earlier in this speech. Aphrodite, as she arose from the sea, became the 
subject of symbolic speeches, and also provided material for those who wished to 
depict her; but this bounty that has now been sent across the sea to us is indeed not 


$5 The paragraph concludes with a description of the celebrations in store for the princess's 
arrival. ZTo.xeiov comes to have the possible meaning of ‘planet’ (because the planets are 
entities which form a series) in Hellenistic and later Greek. 

$? These lines are noteworthy for the extensive use of Homeric imagery. There are three echoes 
of Homer in this passage, which dwells on the sea and on the sea creatures that it contains. There 
is a particularly clear echo of /liad 13.29 at Wirth 253/16, the original passage reading: yn8ooUvn 
6€ 0dAacca &íoraTo, ‘the sea stood divided in joy.’ 

8 Odyssey 3.158 is echoed at Wirth 253/17-18 (R84/14) where the words éorópeoev 8& beds 
peyakntea móvTov, ‘the god made flat the sea with its great sea monsters’, are repeated. 

9? This is an indirect echo of //iad 13.27 (dtadde 8e krjre' UT adTod, ‘it reared sea-monsters 
beneath it’). It will be observed that the verb àráAXo is used in its other sense of ‘gambo?!’ here. 
Rhapsodes were reciters (literally, 'stitchers together") of epic poetry. 

6 These lines are interesting from a historical perspective. They refer to the previous paragraph, 
which speaks of the wound experienced by the European nations. There would then seem to be a 
division in the ranks of these powers as regards the proposed match between Agnes and Prince 
Alexios. Perhaps there was division among the French nobles: some of them may have favoured 
alignment with the anti-Byzantine alliance headed by Frederick Barbarossa; one thinks here of 
the pro-German faction headed by the House of Blois-Champagne, Agnes's mother's family. It is 
conceivable that one or more representatives of this faction accompanied Agnes on her voyage. 
We know that Henry of Troyes, Agnes's uncle, departed for the Holy Land in 1179, and arrived 
there in Autumn. This may be more than a coincidence. 
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related in any other way to these events of long ago, nor will it lavishly furnish ideas for 
those who are concerned with the brightness of colours; but for those with the skill to 
write beautifully of things worthy of great marvel she will provide a great contest, and 
they will compare one race with another, one that is fine with this one, which is the 
finest, the great one from the west with our own, which is the greatest, and [R85] in 
every way they will exalt [W254] what exists here to as great an extent as possible, and 
they will not be at a loss to find free-flowing words on the other side; they will compare 
the beauty of the bride from over there with this beautiful purple shoot of the empire, as 
they reflect brightly on each other and blaze with brilliance like the sun, competing in a 
contest as to the pride of place in beauty, but the prize is the combining into one of their 
virtues. And here also may a chorus of Graces,$? join hands, as it were, to bring on a 
wondrous cycle of encomia. Part of their amazement will be at the Genoese component 
of the Ligurian tribe,° and how, deeming the journey forth more important than every 


55! Beginning with a reference to the well-known myth of the birth of the goddess of love, 
Aphrodite, from the sea foaming with the seed of the severed genitals of the god of the heavens, 
Ouranos, Eustathios introduces an indirect comparison: Agnes will not, like Aphrodite, be a 
subject of painting, she will instead be the subject of contesting encomia at the imperial court. 
The passage therefore is alluding to the conditions under which encomia were presented in the 
rhetorical ‘theatre’, 9€atpov, as it was known; encomiasts would vie to outperform each other in 
their bids to secure patronage and favour. It would seem that Eustathios anticipates that the 
patronage of the prince, or the princess, would be eagerly sought in the near future on ceremonial 
occasions. Note also the allusion to the depiction of Aphrodite with colours by ancient artists. 

62 Regel looks to Odyssey 18.194 for the chorus of Graces. Wirth is in agreement with him. We 
have seen the Graces referred to also in the 1174 Epiphany oration (286/61). 

63 Agnes came on a Genoese ship, which was appropriate for a princess travelling from France. 
The Genoese had by this time been granted concessions, including a quarter in Constantinople, by 
Manuel (this concession was one of the terms of the last of a series of three treaties negotiated 
over 1169-1170; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 231, Magdalino, Empire, p. 94, Lamma, Comneni, 
vol. 2, pp. 185-9; see also R.-J. Lilie, ‘Handel und Politik zwischen dem byzantinischen Reich 
und den italienischen Kommunen Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der Epoche der Komnenen und der 
Angeloi (1081-1204) (Amsterdam, 1984) pp. 88-95 (he notes that the Genoese did not ratify the 
final treaty because excessive demands were made on them, in particular that they should assist 
the emperor in war and not form alliances with any enemy of the empire); see also M. Balard, La 
Romanie Génoise: XII€ - Début du XV* Siècle, Rome, 1978), pp. 26-32 and W. G. Day, Genoa s 
Response to Byzantium 1155-1204: Factionalism and expansionism in a medieval city, 
Urbana/Chicago 1988, p. 138). Another concession was a reduction of the kommerkion, a tax on 
commerce, from ten to four per cent. Lilie, Day and Balard provide the most detailed discussions 
of the evolution of the Byzantino-Genoese alliance. Lilie has noted how the Byzantines wished to 
exploit Genoa's naval power, while the Genoese were more interested in trade. Agnes left Genoa 
at Easter 1179 (Ralph of Diceto, Historical Works, Vol. 1, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1876), pp. 
430-1). The captain of the ship was Baldovino Guercio (Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e de' suoi 
continuatori, ed. L.T. Belgrano, 5 vols, Rome 1890-1929, vol. 2, p. 13). 
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enterprise, it bore her on her way obediently and, in harmony with the orders which 
accompanied the bride, danced in accompaniment to the waves as it made their 
fortunate voyage. The journey as they approached our territory will also furnish them 
with material for story writing, how the children of the city were borne aloft by their 
hopes for many days and were measuring the time until they would see what were 
hoping for. And since the sweet fruit of hope was near, the sight of the thing desired, 
and it was possible for those who delight in spectacles to luxuriate in them, the city was 
left empty on account of it, and all flocked towards the magnificence of the sight, and 
there was no one so neglectful of his duty, or who shrank from what is beautiful, so as 
to be unwilling to be a participant in the festival. The whole of the coastline was filled, 
and the assembled people of the city formed a boundary for the waters of the sea, and 
shouting more loudly than the roaring waves, they sent their praises aloft to the 
heavens. As for those on the walls of the city, one could have seen them, so to speak, 
heaped up one on another, making an improvised wall upon this wall. And the one who 
sang praises from there cried out in return and joined in harmony with those below, 
which was profound and such as to deafen the hearing, but nevertheless worthy of the 
feast. The number of their galleys, covering the water with their multitude and 
producing the appearance of a harbour, with which they concealed the sea wherever 
they approach, will provide writers with a great variety of topics to describe, as they 
presented the appearance of a meadow because of their variegated blossoming and the 
many colours in their midst, and they gleamed in their coverings of gold or [R86] of 
silver or of other fabrics, which the artifices of dyeing contrive in order to give the 
appearance of luxury to one’s eyes, so that night should no longer be described in a 
poetic fashion as spangled as a meadow," but that this might be said more suitably of 
the sea, because of its colourful festooning, and because it bears such beautiful elements 
upon its back. And as to the way in which the imperial household would have received 
this bounty, how deep was the joy over this event, and what sort of persons welcomed 
her with praises, and how many receptions there were, these things would prove no 
meagre task for those wishing to labour over such matters. Others [W255] will be 
amazed also at the way in which they glanced at each other without artifice, and the 
royal child, once she had cast her eye upon the shoot of purple, the object of her desire, 
admired it, as was allowed, then cast her gaze to the ground, and veiling herself in the 
drapes of modesty, her whole face blushing with its own purple remained in this state; 
and he himself, looking intently and with pleasure, and sending forth the rays of his 


6 Regel’s suggested parallel, liad 17.264-5, although it does indeed describe the roaring sea, is 
not close. Perhaps we should regard Eustathios as emulating rather than echoing Homer here. 

$55 The poem quoted here is Aischylos’ Prometheus Bound 24: Ñ woikurei pov vie dtoKpiTTEL 
$áos, ‘the spangled night hides light.’ 
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eyes, no longer easily contained them, but danced over the meadow of the bridal 
face; for his nature was not disposed to be so childish that he was no judge of such 
comeliness, and unaware of her excessive beauty. 

5. They will philosophise more profoundly also on the things pertaining to the Emperor, 
how in making a fitting reception for the one who was brought as a bride he subjected 
her to every kind of fostering, and how, whenever his imperial son was brought into 
view, he tested him most skilfully, and by leading the conversation in the direction of a 
noble simplicity, urged him towards philosophical expression of a varied kind.** With 
expressions of this kind, those who serve the race of speech-writers in a more finished 
manner will labour over books of marvellous orations and set in order tablets of praise- 
worthy memory? ? better than us, since our appearance cramps us within the bounds of 
mediocrity, and old age prevents us from using delicate subtleties, and the available 
time has been measured altogether into a very short space. They spend their time in 
saying as much, and that there are gatherings of the light-bearers in the heavens, when 
the customary circuit brings them to the established conjunction as they do what they 
were ordained to do. But this is a gathering of these stars, which we might see con- 
spicuous in the firmament of the empire, when the time for such shining emanates from 
beneath this present settled clear sky of good hopes, since these two are the cause of 
every good thing for us, because they will not come together like those ones above in a 
purposeless and mindless manner, but God will be in their midst,Á*' the king of those 
exercising kingship, and under him as the guide they will indeed journey together on a 
path which leads to life, and, with the archetypes of the emperors” lying in front of 


°° The Byzantines were fascinated by the role, both active and passive, of the eyes, in the psy- 
chology of love. Magdalino comments on this in Empire, p. 365 and n. 170. 

65? The face as a meadow seems to be such a topos of imperial panegyric that we need not look to 
Achilles Tatius for Eustathios’s inspiration. The topos is also used towards the end of $5 of the 
1176 Epiphany oration. 

68 This interesting little vignette shows the imperial heir being exposed, if sparingly no doubt, to 
court life, and being led in simple philosophical debates by his father, who was, as it were, 
‘showing him off’. 

6° Eustathios introduces another echo of Aischylos’ Prometheus Bound (789). This reads: tv 
Eyypdadou év pvýpootv 8éXTots ópévov, ‘write this on the tablets of memory’, which is so close 
that we may suspect a deliberate quotation. 

* Applying the Hermogenic idea of modesty, not only does Eustathios deprecate his small and 
unimposing frame, but he even claims that the imperial couple will come to be even more 
familiar with book-learning and the saints than he is, and future orators will surpass his efforts. 

5! We have a clear echo here of Psalm 46.5 (45.6 LXX): 6 66s év yéco abrfis, ‘God is in the 
midst of her.’ 

5€ It is to be recalled that the heir Alexios represents the fourth imperial generation of the House 
of Komnenos (after Alexios I (1081-1118), John II (1118-1143) and of course, his father Manuel 
I), and the calling of him to emulate his glorious forebears is a regular topos of panegyric. 
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their eyes, they will be turned to benefits such as this, and set everything in order in the 
manner of the Saviour, managing more divinely the things in which they are controlled 
from above. But I, O most talented sapling of the purple, having so dared, would learn 
with pleasure of your warmth in speech, while you still bloom with softness, which is 
of a kind indeed as to become even better in later times, when you may show forth firm 
deeds and hold forth love so alluring that it would draw sizeable nations to you; [W256] 
and you have so great an attraction, that such personages come hither from the ends of 
the earth,9 desirous of your beauty. At this point it behoves us to have in our minds 
also how great a deed it is that that father rules beyond the boundless earth? and prays 
not only for a succession of children, but to enjoy beholding them with his own eyes, 
and then to look over this young girl, so beautiful, and the one of them most beloved by 
him, a comfort to his sight, who lies stored in his soul, and though indeed she is a part 
of his soul, he has to part with her, and to send her away, across to another land from 
his own, there being between the two of them ten thousand shadowy mountains and a 
roaring sea. What was this concept? One that persuaded the ruler that he should link 
his care with an even greater king, who knows both how to dispense mercies and the 
most divine good cheer, so that the girl sent from there to his son here should be 
counted as his, and he should take the place of a father for this daughter,’ whose own 


%3 The expression ‘ends of the earth’ is, as Wirth notes, used by Libanios (Oration 13.5) and 
Thoukydides (1.69), but it is such an obvious phrase that it cannot be conclusively shown that 
either passage provided direct inspiration for Eustathios. 
%4 Regel compares Psalm 45.11 (44.12 LXX), a royal wedding song. Although this verse is not 
particularly close, merely echoing the sentiment that the BaciAeós will become desirous of the 
daughter's beauty, this is clearly the Psalm that Eustathios is referring to. 
5 These lines dwell on the bride's father, Louis VII of France (reigned 1137-1180). When he 
joined the Second Crusade and passed through Constantinople he was treated with a mixture of 
honour and humiliation, as we have seen, being seated in Manuel's presence on a lowly throne. 
The French king has very recently concluded an alliance with the emperor, which is represented 
by the conventions of panegyric as ‘slavery’. The amicability between emperor and king at the 
time of the Second Crusade is recalled in terms of a father-son relationship. 
© We have a clear echo of Homer here, Jiad 1.156-7, which reads: TOAAG pera£ / oped Te 
cktóevra 6dAaocod Te r|xreooa, ‘many shadowy mountains in the midst and an echoing sea.’ 
n Papademetriou refers us to fol. 8v of the elontrptos poem (see note | on the title). Compare 
these lines to our text: 

TáALv 8€ mpós TO péye8os, uovdpxa, THs ápxfis aov 

TO coflepóv Tod kpáTovs dou, TOV Epywy cov Tfjv Sd€av 

Kal TO AaLLTIPOV TOU Opóvov cou TOV vov LETAOTpE hwy 

TA THs ypddns ovK rj0cAa Tooûs và TapaKkotow. 

kai ioù Thy OvyaTépa pov THY TEpLBdTHTOV pov, 

6appüv ÖT. Mov SeúTepov TaTEpa và yvwpion 

TOV péyav aùTokpáTopa kai TrevOepóv éoévav. 
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father he fostered like a son when he came subserviently to him. And now [R88] he has 
offered this girl as a gift, not like one of those that are little honoured, but as one who, 
as one might say, has been torn from the very soul of her father. 

6. So much for the experiences of her father, the king. But with what kind of 
amazement will one regard the experiences of the child, who, as soon as she heard him 
as it were quietly murmuring things from the Psalms to his new daughter, so that she 
might turn her ear to him and listen, and forget her people and her father's home™ in 
order that the young Emperor should desire her beauty, was enchanted by listening to 
the song and the singer, and revealed more good things, the knowledge of how to obey 
her father, who gave her good counsel, and stressed the necessity to bear this in her 
mind, at this, her very young age, and also how to be prudent in appropriate pursuits, 
such as dancing, fitting for one of her own age, which she did not spurn, and also how 
to philosophise and to be a lover of beauty, reaching her conclusions by discerning the 
best and the fairest. And after being conveyed from her native land? 
one, which we would not say reveals God only a little, and considered it to be wholly 
her fatherland, where one would do well; and pondering over things of this kind in all 
ways in the manner of a philosopher, she placed royalty beside royalty, and power 
beside power, and everything that was fine from the other side alongside those good 
things among us, and thus, though only a child, she displayed thoughts appropriate to 
grey hairs?" This is where her love of learning is clearly revealed, for she would not 
have come to this choice, unless, after learning many things, [W257] she had kneaded 


she came to this 


These words seem to be those of the French king. ‘Back to the greatness, monarch, of your realm, 
the fearfulness of your power, the fame of your deeds and the splendour of your throne I turn my 
mind, and am not willing in any way to obey what was in the letter. And, lo, here is my much- 
beloved daughter, who, I am confident, will come to know a second father, the great emperor, 
and you, her father-in-law.’ 
$65 The Psalm in question is Psalm 45 MT (44 of LXX), which we have already seen alluded to 
above. It is a psalm for a royal wedding, and the words of LXX, verses 11 and 12, are quoted 
almost verbatim, for the Greek says: 

dkoucov, BúyaTep, kai (6€ Kal KXivov TO ots gov 

Kai émAá00v Tod Aao0 cov kai Tod olkou Tod TaTpds cov, 

OT éneðúunoev ó Bacuxevs Tob káAAous cov 
*Listen, daughter, and look, and incline your ear, and forget your people and the house, of your 
father, because the king has been enthralled by your beauty.’ The Psalm is also echoed in $15 of 
the 1174 Epiphany oration (Wirth 277/73-278/74 = Regel 112/17-18). 
$9 Wirth sees an echo of Euripides, The Children of Herakles 755 here, which says: péààw TGs 
TaTpuoTL850s yds, ‘I am ready (to fight) for my fatherland.’ 
$7? Precocity in a child is a topos which, as we have seen from other speeches translated and 
commented on in this volume, is regularly applied to the imperial heir Alexios; it was also 
present in the earliest panegyrics mentioning Manuel, which were delivered even before it was 
apparent that he would succeed to the throne. 
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them into her profound knowledge and inscribed indelible learning into her soul. And 
being myself similarly not without knowledge, it came upon me to be unable how to 
calculate, O shoot of the purple, how great you will be in all affairs that are fine in the 
future, if in fact you will be enlightened with such magnificence as is present in this 
girl. These were not altogether novel, but went hand in hand in other ways with those 
which have happened previously; you were constricted by swaddling clothes, and you, 
the great beauty, were written about when you were still lying in a small cradle, and to 
speak more decorously, a child's recliner; and the nations (for a sweet fame of your 
birth had reached them) gave gifts to you; one a dirk fitting for such a child, another a 
child's quiver due to your manliness, and another a bow [R89] foreshadowing your 
manhood,S"' and each man something else among those things worthy of mention, 
through which he was able to sanctify his subjection. 

7. You freed yourself quickly from your swaddling clothes, for nature was not wont to 
constrain in them the one who strives to spread the Roman boundaries as firm hopes for 
the future. You began to walk recently, and shifting from knee to knee,°” you pro- 
gressed from being a babe to a child, and the gifts from everywhere in the earth were 
increased. Now, the gigantic sun beholds you growing to a good size for your age, and 
now you can stretch the bow tight and fire well-aimed arrows, and you brandish a 
sword and game falls before you, and there is a spear projecting from your hands, and 
you do work beyond what a child can manage. And that spear is not wielded in the 
manner of a wind-fed spear by you, but because you change hands very nimbly, making 
light of it, you twist your hand around and turn it easily," as if tapping a whip in 
rhythm on a horse, and, whenever you strike someone, you do it in a way which is 
nothing but noble. Consequently (for one should not compare your glory with the 


5" Regel may be overstating the case by suggesting direct conscious echoes of Luke 2.7 and 
Matthew 2.1-11, but he is doubtless right to see this passage in the light of the Nativity. We have 
the image of the baby Alexios in a cradle, in swaddling clothes, receiving gifts, in this case from 
all the nations of the world (in the place of the Magi), gifts appropriate to the growing child's age. 
5? «Changing knee to knee’ is a direct quotation of Ziad 11.547; the phrase yóvv yovvós de (Bur 
is used of Aias as he retreats under the Trojan onslaught 
$? The theme of Alexios’ growth from infancy is also introduced in §§24-25 of the 1174 Epi- 
phany oration. 
$^ 824 of the 1174 Epiphany oration also treats of the spear wielded by Alexios and his well- 
aimed arrows. We have already seen how Niketas Choniates paints a picture of Alexios II as a 
child emperor excessively fond of the chase, as well as chariot races (223). Here, however, the 
picture of his dexterity with the spear is intended to show him as a future soldier emperor in the 
mould of his father and grandfather. This imagery is worked out more fully in the 1174 Epiphany 
oration, where barbarians are represented as cowering before him. In both places the Homeric 
epithet dvepotpedrs, ‘wind-fed’ (Jiad 11.256, à. éyxos; cf. Iliad 15.625), is used of the spear. 
The words Stadvytopa and Stadvyioavtes are cited in Hesychios's lexicon, the latter given 
the meaning kdjupavres, TepikAdoavTes, ‘bending, turning’. 
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excellence of your progenitors’” nor should this imperial elevation fail to be manifest, 


67 a signal is raised as from the hill of this imperial 


any more than the rising of the sun) 
summit and is shown to those everywhere in the earth, and all see before them your 
prizes for excellence in good things, and those who have been in your presence admit it 
to each other, some in one way, others in another, and in many ways all of them also 
expect the future to be positive, espousing it with eloquence. 

8. And?" I intend to refer to the rest of the things that concern you (Alexios) on another 
occasion, so that I may not abbreviate in an inappropriate way all that deserves a 
lengthy oration; but regarding the felicitous events of yesterday and recent time, while 
the banishment of war is the work of the Emperor's hands, we could not say that the 
boon of peace [W258] has not received a contribution from you; for we know that the 
leader of the Persians asked for a reconciliation through your intervention, and chose 
you as a mediator of mercy and called upon you to throw wide the gates of the imperial 
compassion, which had been fastened together and were of a sort that did not allow any 
entry to the barbarian. 

9, Thus he also recognised and discerned your excellence,” that is, the kind [R90] of 
persuasive charm towards your father the Emperor on which you pride yourself; and 
then he entreated him to stay his powerful hand, and sought to find his kindness, but he 
called upon you in other ways for his purpose, since your hands are not yet so powerful, 
that they are prevailed upon not to inflict wounds on the foolish; and he entreated you 
to help with soothing exhortations and representations to the Emperor; and he obtained 
what he desired; and thus he became a witness to your glory, which you visit upon 
foreigners, and is himself ranged among those whose hopes lie in you, so that, moving 


$5 As already observed, the emulation of forefathers is a topos regularly applied by Eustathios to 
both Manuel and Alexios Porphyrogennetos. 

476 We have seen solar imagery used of the imperial heir in the 1174 Epiphany oration. 

$7 This passage, and the beginning of the next paragraph, dwell on Alexios’ intercession for the 
Turks. From this speech, it would seem that their ambassador, probably the envoy of the Seljuk 
Turks of the Sultanate of Rum based on Konya in Anatolia, approached the prince and asked him 
to intercede with the emperor on his behalf. This is the first time, so far as I am aware, that the 
prince, ostensibly co-emperor (crowned 1171), played any role in politics. Considering, however, 
that throughout his speeches Eustathios dwells on the way that Manuel sheltered Alexios from the 
hardships of his office, it is not likely that the prince was in reality a political force at Byzantium; 
even on his succession to the throne in the year after this speech, policy was largely governed by 
two co-regents, the emperor's mother Maria-Xene and her purported lover Alexios Komnenos, 
the emperor's cousin german. 

$5 This paragraph should be viewed in the light of $824 and 25 of the 1174 Epiphany oration, 
which in some sense foreshadow much of the content of this speech. 

€ The topos of the unaccustomedness of the heir's hands to war compared to those of his father 
receives earlier treatment in the 1174 Epiphany oration. We see in the 1180 Lenten oration praise 
for Manuel in sparing his son such rigours. 
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along in time, you should be able to vie with yourself, and your zeal should relatively 
increase, and you should remember your great predecessors and build on them, like 
$89 of the future, through which the eternally 
glorious empire, erected upon them, will be consolidated. This blessing of peace has 
thus been recently accomplished, and though brought about by the voice of the 
barbarian, it was advocated by the tongue of the noble son of the Emperor, combining 
brevity with artless gentleness, and enacted by the imperial authority, through which it 
681 and to vivify 


those whom someone asks to be brought back from death to be born once again." And 


firm foundations, the illustrious materials 


is possible to put to death those who are worthy of this bitter draught, 


now this great excellence flows along with others into the confluence of every good 
thing, the greatest Emperor, from whom not a little (good) issues, vouchsafing benefits 
for you also, on account of which he will also bring your virtues to maturation. Who, of 
those who have ascended to the point of being worthy of the empire, would not also 
take over the care of, and manage with perfect prudence, such a welcome, indeed an 
affinity, and to put it more aptly, a union, where without the virtues of the father, which 
triumph over every word and exceed any method of rhetoric [W259] because of the 
magnificence of his actions, the newly-blossoming son flourishes to such an extent, 
because of his imperial upbringing, that not only will he overtake imperial children, 
whom nature has established in a state not far from perfection, but he already vies with 
those more mature? [R91] His sun-like beauty, which flashes and is of a kind as to 
render those who have seen it dumbfounded and draw those who have heard of it to the 
sight, is the subject of song. The deeds of his hands”? are the subject of fame, being no 
longer those appropriate to a boy, but those that a young man could manage. The 
utterances of this lad, his sayings and the pronouncements that come cleverly from his 
heart, have spread everywhere in the earth, words not appropriate to a young man, but 
ones from which a serious orator might copy noble sentiments. 

10. And I myself could take pride in the statements of which the delivery would have 
developed suitably, and would have adorned itself with elegance. For me, this was 
easier in the present ones than in those discourses generated at the same time as him, as 


$9? Wirth sees an allusion to 1 Corinthians 3.12-13: ei &é Tis émouko8opet ém 6euéALov xpuoóv, 
ápyupov, A(Govs Ttutous, EvAa, xóprov, kaàáunv, ékáaTov TO Épyov $avepóv ‘yevijoeTat, 1j 
yàp pépa ShAwoer ... ‘if one builds upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
grass, stubble, each man's work will become manifest, for the day will show ...’ 

5! Regel may be right to detect a reference here to Matthew 20.22, where Christ asks: 60vace 
Teiv TO moTrjpLov ò péàw Trivetv; ‘Are you able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?’ 

5? Perhaps, as Wirth suggests, these lines allude to 1 Samuel 2.6 (=1 Kings 2.6 in LXX), where 
the thanksgiving song of Hannah says: kvptos Bavaro kai Cwoyovel, karáyei eis qov kal 
avayet, ‘the Lord kills and engenders life, he takes down to Hades and he raises up.” 

°° The standard division into word and deed is made here, and the topos of imperial mastery of 
speech, normally applied to Alexios’ father Manuel, is now applied to the son. 
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I laboured over the speech and produced a book in which I recorded the deeds of this 
emperor performed in his infancy. Because time does not allow me to do so, and it per- 
mits no labouring over it, part by part, | now conclude my mention of it, according to 
the impromptu nature of my aim, since there is no small share in the present felicity for 
this beautiful shoot of the purple; but he too has collaborated and contributed what is 
his own, so that here also he should be taken into consideration alongside his father, 
particularly while that good man is looking at him, and he should display a shared 
action that is fitting for both of them. 1 wanted myself therefore to survive and witness 
the completion of the felicity that is manifesting itself in the present time, but because I 
could not be sure in myself that I would survive (for the greater part of my journey in 
life has been cut off), I would pray that time should be given to me to participate in a 


684 which is not altogether worthy of this beautiful person in his early 


contest of words 
stages, so that I may not be accused of speaking meanly of such great matters by those 
who know how to organize their tongues for blame, and if 1 please none of such 
persons, I would be pleasing myself by behaving gracefully as was proper. 

11. In the meantime indeed the vessel of speech must be sheltered in a common harbour 
and from there be released into the house of prayer. May it be for you, O you who 
receive from the purple as much as this reputable place would grant as a benefit to you, 
the engendered child, [W260] but return to it a many times larger adornment (for is this 
adornment not greatly illuminated by those things which have promoted you to become 
such a universal [R92] good?), may it be for you then that the things you already have 
during the current ceremony result in happiness, in order that the universe may acquire 
benefits from through the perpetration of your race, and a frequent one at that, and so 
that your father, the Emperor, may also be able to take pride in his heirs, and thus 
himself become more prolific. May you rise together with your father the Emperor, 
until he prays for his own release and setting. And may this happen, O eternal and 
totally perfect God, after a lengthy, prosperous and extended old age. 


6 Performance in the rhetorical arena is described as an dywv, a ‘contest’. We saw a similar idea 
in the passage in which the princess is said to provide material for ‘beautiful writing’ (Wirth 
253/24-30), where the word d»yóv is also used. Rhetoric at court may well have involved a jock- 
eying between orators to gain imperial favour, and this will explain the inflated terms in which 
imperial personages are portrayed in the encomia for them. 

55 This echoes Matthew 21.13, 6 otkos pov oikos Tpoceuyfis kÀnfrjoerat, ‘My house will be 
called a house of prayer'. 

*$ Working his way towards a prayer for long life for the emperors, the one who is ruling and the 
one who is to succeed, Eustathios expresses hope for the preservation of the Komnenian dynasty 
through another generation, to be engendered by the betrothed prince and princess. 
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The opening paragraph offers an implicit comparison between Moses, who saw God, 
and the speaker, who desires to see the emperor. It is for this purpose that Eustathios 
has come to Constantinople from his see of Thessaloniki. He has managed to recover 
from an illness from which he had suffered, and his recovery took place after he had 
received the heartening news of the emperor's recent victory. The orator works his way 
towards an image of the pain that he suffers at no longer seeing the emperor regularly, a 
pain like that of people deprived of the light of the sun, as the galaxy is at night. 
Expanding on the metaphor of the sun, he then draws a comparison between it and the 
emperor: whereas the sun in the sky burns the barbarians and causes them to curse it, 
the emperor-sun stays still and warms mildly, bringing life. The people of Thessaloniki, 
however, deprived of this emperor-sun, stumble as if in the dark. Indeed, they do not 
even see the tracks where he has been. However, the emperor has engaged in war on 
injustice (at Thessaloniki) from a distance. Thus his influence permeates through to all 
places, like that of God on Mounts Sinai and Tabor. 

The second paragraph deals with the different effects that the emperor has on for- 
eigners. He has exercised his mastery over every part of the earth, and those parts that 
he has visited are filled with his goodness. His enemies melt before his face like wax in 
the face of fire, and other foreigners are transformed by him from senselessness to a 
state of being truly rational, as an ear of corn matures and fills itself out, as a result of 
his bringing them to the water of baptism. 

The third paragraph compares the effects of the presence and the absence of the 
emperor to those of the presence or absence of God. Constantinople without Manuel is 
compared to Jerusalem (evoked by the name 'New Sion") without God. The point that 
Eustathios makes is that Manuel, like God, is a tutelary power for the city. 

The Greek of the earlier part of the fourth paragraph is exceptionally difficult, and 
Eustathios would justifiably (and perhaps proudly) draw a charge of obscurantism upon 
himself as a result of this. The paragraph opens by reflecting on the hinterland of the 
capital. By this he means the hinterland of Thessaloniki, which has benefited from the 
emperor's recent actions. We may also have an allusion here to an imperial benefaction 
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to the sanctuary of St Demetrios. The emperor has been set in his place by God, and 
would be able to counter anyone who is opposed to him, including the one against 
whom Eustathios has been set, something perhaps only the intelligent members of the 
audience would predict. The emperor surpasses all his forebears, and those yet to come, 
by a distance as great as that between the earth and heaven. 

The second half of the paragraph is more straightforward. Apologising yet again for 
digressing, the orator claims that he now has the thing he has prayed for, to be able to 
bask in the emperor-sun; he will share the benefits of this experience with those at his 
new home, the city of Thessaloniki, who have sent him to fulfil its sanctification. The 
remainder of the paragraph is concerned above all with the beneficence the emperor has 
shown towards Eustathios's new home, Thessaloniki. The orator begins by claiming 
that the whole city sings hymns to its saviours, to the local saint (St Demetrios), and to 
the emperor, who enjoys the victories for which the one who stands near God (i.e., the 
patriarch) prays. The end of the paragraph describes the good deeds the emperor has 
done for the benefit of the city, both in former times (what these are we can only guess), 
as well as those completed in the previous year. A close reading of the paragraph 
suggests that at this time the emperor both refortified Thessaloniki, making it also less 
prone to winds, whether real or metaphorical (‘winds’ being a metaphor for enemy 
forces), and, as I suggest, donated funds to support the church of St Demetrios. 

In paragraph five Eustathios recalls the Pax Romana of old, and the fact that the 
barbarians, especially the Turks, had not been able in recent times, to penetrate the 
Byzantine Empire. The city has told him what to say: there is peace (several topoi 
describing peace, the absence of war and the idleness of weapons are used), and when 
Turks and Cumans are mentioned, they now sound as fabulous as mythical beasts. 

The sixth paragraph dwells on the evils wrought by the Turks in Asia. 1 will 
comment in due course on the pessimism that pervades the speech with regard to this, 
the principal threat to the Byzantines in Manuel's last years. The paragraph considers 
how the towers that protected their country proved insufficient against the Turkish 
besiegers, who entered Asia like a flood, mixed in with the Persians proper, and then 
penetrated the innermost depths of the land. Eustathios claims that the Byzantine 
resistance was inadequate, owing to the drunkenness and soft living of those of them 
who inhabited Asia, and so the barbarians replaced them, and some of them fled to 
fortified places, while others were taken prisoner. The barbarians then created the ru- 
mour that they ate men, and the whole land of Asia was filled with this evil. 

Continuing his account of the Turkish invasion of Asia Minor in the seventh 
paragraph, Eustathios recalls the time when the Turks established themselves across the 
Bosporos from Constantinople. They harmed the Byzantines, not merely by castrating 
them, but by mutilating their whole bodies. Anyone skilled in reporting would be 
concerned with numbering these sheddings of blood for which the Turks were respon- 
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sible. However, to mention the ruining by them of sanctuaries and other monuments 
would be to ruin the current panegyric. 

The eighth paragraph continues in the pessimistic tone of the other paragraphs 
dealing with the Turks (the subject of §§6-8). Eustathios affects to pass over a recent 
reverse concerning the Egyptians and the Libyans, and does not wish to mention 
western affairs either (this is perhaps an oblique allusion to the Peace of Venice of 
1177). Unfortunately disorder, in which it is rare to see a Rhomaios, reigns in Asia; 
there was a storm over the land until the arrival of the clear Komnenian spring. Under 
the Komnenoi the Turks paid for the blood they had shed in equal measure, for the Turk 
extended his power at one time even as far as the sea. 

The ninth paragraph is concerned with the memory of Manuel's grandfather, 
Alexios I (1081-1118), and his victories in the East. Eustathios begins by asserting that 
the remainder of his speech will indeed proceed until the end of the time allotted for it. 
He then remembers how Alexios pushed away the evil (one assumes that he means the 
Turks) with a strong hand, applying great exertions, and claims that that emperor is now 
placed on the ‘inerasable tablets of memory’ (i.e., his deeds will not be forgotten); then 
the speech turns to his western victories, and his benefactions, which include those to 
the city of Thessaloniki. An image of the emperor's raining down torrents of 
beneficence follows, and he is said to have repaid the ‘athlete and co-general', St 
Demetrios. Alexios is then addressed, in a chiastic double appellation, as 'all-imperial 
god and divinely-possessed emperor’ (cè mapflacuAe0 kai Baotret év6ec). 

Paragraph ten considers the accomplishments of the Komnenian emperors Alexios 
1 (1081-1118), John H (1118-1143) and Manuel I, against the Turks. Although these 
accomplishments are unequivocally lauded, there is a certain pessimism in the way that 
each successive generation of Turks is represented as harder to deal with than the 
previous one. This paragraph should be compared with and contrasted with $4 of the 
1176 Epiphany oration, where Eustathios says that the three Komnenian emperors were 
like a series of three waves, each sweeping the Agarenes further into the hinterland. 

The paragraph opens with a consideration of the accomplishment of Alexios. He 
drove the Turks away from the sea, and would have destroyed them if God had not 
called him to other tasks. Alexios was the first champion to make a trial of this enemy, 
and then there was John, who set up a succession of trophies, drove the barbarians into 
confusion, and was like a lion frightening away a beast, so that his subjects heard a 
sound like the howling of wolves, subjects whom John shepherded as his sheep. The 
cities of Sozopolis and Laodikeia are singled out for special mention. Manuel, the third 
of this human trinity, is the emperor who has put his seal on the name of God. Manuel, 
with his experience in war, engages in a strife even greater than that mentioned in 
Homer. The paragraph concludes with a passage which dwells on the way that each 
successive generation of Byzantines needed to be stronger than the last to deal with a 
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Turkish menace that was increasing in strength. The orator asserts that the most recent 
emperor has risen to the challenge and is the most powerful of the three. 

Paragraph eleven continues the theme of the emperor's struggle with the Turks. 
The opening lines continue the thought of the last paragraph, in which they are held to 
have become stronger in three stages corresponding to the reign of each of the first 
three Komnenian emperors. Those Turks at the lowest level of bravery remain quiet, 
and it is not the Turks at the second level who are the enemy either, but those at the 
third level. The Turks are then compared to a tree which has been tried by the winds, 
and casts its shadow narrowly, so as not to render much fertile ground useless. The tree 
is, however, not prone to be shaken. The emperor, *our Herakles', has been watching all 
the while, ready to be set against the Turk, resembling a Homeric king. 

The paragraph concludes with an agrarian analogy — the empire is like a crop from 
which darnel must be removed. God is watching over it and protecting it from attack. 

The twelfth paragraph works towards an allusion to the Biblical story of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Eustathios alludes to the fact that the subject of the emperor's earlier 
eastern victories has been dealt with by him in an earlier speech — such was his 
eagerness that he could not wait for the present hour to praise them. The barbarians' 
cheerfulness had been turned to sorrow. They tasted sweetness only briefly, because the 
Byzantines made them stumble. The paragraph is completed by an allusion to the story 
of Sodom and Gomorrah: God would spare the whole people if even ten just men could 
be found among them (cf. Genesis 18.16-33). 

The thirteenth paragraph continues the theme of the emperor's struggle against the 
Turks. War has been averted, and the emperor's people have been able to trust in his 
excellence. His subjects will profit from his appellation, *God over everything'. He 
alone is perfect among all men. The enemy's taste of honey has been converted to 
bitterness for him. His boasts that he is wiping out the land of the Romans are idle. 

Paragraph fourteen reconsiders the example of the emperor Alexios 1 (1081-1118). 
There is little thanks for generals who are able to achieve victories on account of some 
great power which they possess, but rather for the one who achieves the greatest things 
in adversity by using alternative methods, who receives much greater thanks. Such a 
one was Alexios, who in adversity would achieve victory by reformulating his strategy. 
He was like the lion, which does not run away, but lies in ambush and then emerges at a 
run. The good general will not collapse, but will stay firm like a headland at which the 
waves smite in vain. Alternatively, he is like the part of a building that stays firm in an 
earthquake and allows the other parts to remain in place. Such ideal men will not 
remain cast down, but will take a stand. The paragraph concludes with a further analogy 
designed to illustrate the opening proposition: a helmsman is not praised when the sea 
is calm, only when he proves to be capable in rough seas. 
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Paragraph fifteen begins by continuing along the lines of the previous paragraph, 
saying that the emperor is like a good helmsman in a storm. The orator then moves on 
to the Turks felled on the plain of the Maiandros, likening them to sheaves of corn in a 
harvest. These men had previously roamed through these parts of their own accord, but 
have now been harvested in repayment for the wrongs they have done the Byzantines. 
They found that the imperial land bristled with caltrops for them. The imperial farmer 
who harvested these sheaves also sowed in well-watered places. The rivers were choked 
and polluted with the corpses of the enemy, so that the emperor appeared to have one 
hand in the rivers and one in the sea, to which the enemy had spread. The haughty brow 
of the barbarian has been cast down into the sea and the Lord has raged against him. 

The sixteenth paragraph treats of the rivers of Asia Minor, in particular the Mai- 
andros (the modern Büyükmenderes) and the barbarian corpses it received, causing it to 
overflow and become polluted. 

The seventeenth paragraph continues the subject matter of the last paragraph, the 
rivers of Asia Minor, in particular again the Maiandros, which seemed to the Turks to 
be like the Kokytos or the Acheron, and that of the barbarian corpses. It also mentions a 
previous speech (now lost) in which such topics were expanded upon. Eustathios makes 
the point that both those who died and those who lived would have been content, for the 
former would have expected to die a painful death (whereas they were shown mercy), 
while on the other hand the latter could hope for clemency to be exercised towards 
them. He then alludes to the resettlement of the survivors of the campaign. 

Paragraph eighteen consists of a single extended period dwelling on the emperor's 
great victory, by which one assumes the rhetor means the victory on the Maiandros. He 
begins by referring to a written work on the subject, whereas other events are said to 
him to be more recent. The emperor, on account of his victory, approaches the ‘One 
Above' (i.e., God), with respect to his virtuous deeds. The victory required him to go 
deep into the midst of the enemy (upstream on the Maiandros), and he executed the 
journey swiftly. He laid many low as corpses, and took many prisoners, among whom 
were nobles, for whom their native land would pay a great price. 

As he nears the end of the speech, Eustathios begins to wind up his account of the 
settlement of the Turkish prisoners of war around Thessaloniki. The nineteenth para- 
graph refers to Manuel's taking the Turks’ children and womenfolk prisoner, causing 
them to surrender, something which is not mentioned by Choniates (and Kinnamos does 
not deal with the Maiandros campaigns), either in connection with John Vatatzes’ 
victory, which took place between those of Hyelion and Leimocheir, or the emperor's 
own victory at Panasion. The effect of the emperor's actions is compared to that of a 
magnet, as he drew the Turks after him. Eustathios dwells on the amazement of the city 
of Thessaloniki at having so many Turks transplanted to its environs. 
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The twentieth and final paragraph seems to concentrate on the subject of the booty 
captured from the Turks in the emperor's Maiandros campaign; one imagines that it is 
the emperor's advance on Panasion which is being focused on in particular. Special 
attention is paid to the livestock captured or slain. However, it becomes apparent that 
this was not the only form of booty taken — the orator claims that the enemy were not 
lightly-equipped travellers and tent-dwellers. So the Maiandros has made the Byzan- 
tines rich, which invites comparison with the gold-bearing Paktolos of Lydia. Not only 
are the current days like the Halcyon days of mid-winter calm, but they are also a spring 
foretelling a fruitful summer. The speech concludes by extolling the splendid promise 
of Manuel’s heir, a ‘gleam (evening star) of purple’, and the rhetor prays for a long life 
for the ruling dynasty. 


The date of the oration 

Eustathios was in Thessaloniki at the time of John Doukas’ visit. But by high summer 
1179 he was in Constantinople, to witness the arrival of Agnes of France, the fiancée of 
the crown prince Alexios. He was still in Constantinople at the time of the wedding 
celebrations (March 2, 1180) and of Manuel Komnenos' death (September 24, 1180). 
The lack of any allusion to Manuel's terminal illness suggests that the speech was 
delivered in late 1179. As we shall see (note 693), there may be an allusion to the 
season being autumn, which tallies with this reckoning. Indeed, it is tempting to date 
the oration to Moses's feast day, September 4, because of its opening imagery, which 
com-pares the orator with Moses when he saw God. 
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[W229/R57| A speech of the same man, delivered before the emperor Lord Manuel 
Komnenos. ® 

1. That Moses, whom we know to have been great under the Ancient Law, although he 
had gazed upon God, as was possible for a man endowed with a contemplative nature, 
and was initiated into the gifts of prophecy, and was able for this reason to hear from 
God directly himself if he was undertaking matters of greater importance (since ‘My 
grace is sufficient for you’), nevertheless desired to reach the ultimate state of beatitude. 
And he did not restrain his desire, but sought to see God Himself face to face. 5 And 
leaving for later mention those matters that are of more distant concern, I will elevate 
this speech to the highest achievement of Moses: he saw what he desired, to the extent 
that his nature measured this out and he was able to progress. We, who have nothing in 
common with Moses, except only to be chosen as a part of the people of God, and to 
wish to be settled in the promised land, were ourselves set alight by the same warmth of 
desire; and we too have undergone an experience like that of Moses, and lo! we have 
come to the same end. So, I, after desiring for a long time that which is at this moment 
the sweetest of sights, am no longer asking, ‘When will I come and be visible to the 
divinely-inspired emperor's countenance?' (although I often and imploringly request 
it), but then I said instead, ‘Lo I have come,’ and this can be added to the imperial 
bounties worthy of amazement [R58] and recorded at the present time. And although I 
hesitated to rise from my couch (for in this way the cultivator of evil has firmly rooted 


6&7 Orations could be delivered to the emperor by professional orators and other luminaries at 
times other than Epiphany, particularly (as we shall see), when there was a victory to celebrate. 
688 The paragraph opens with a direct reference to Moses, the leader of the Israelites in their trek 
from Egypt to the Promised Land of Canaan and the person through whom Mosaic law, the basis 
of Judaic law, was first communicated. Moses saw God in person (Exodus 33.18-23). However, 
God was not prepared to let Moses see him face to face, so he had to be content with seeing his 
back (for the phrase TpdowTov mpós Tpdowtov, Wirth refers us to 1 Corinthians 13.12). 

To be noted is the use of the word érormrevópevos. This word was used for initiates in the 
greater mysteries of the esoteric Eleusinian mysteries of the pagan religion in ancient times. The 
juxtaposition of pagan and Christian imagery is typical of this genre, as we have already seen. 

Regel, when he suggested an echo of Exodus 33.13, was obviously unable to find a better 
parallel. Surely however Eustathios intends, as Wirth discerns, an echo of St Paul’s words, 
attributed to God: ‘My grace is sufficient for you’ (2 Corinthians 12.9). 

The point of mentioning Moses becomes apparent by lines 15-17; the orator is introducing an 
implicit comparison between the Byzantines who see the emperor, and Moses who saw God. 
$? These lines refer to the fact that Eustathios had not expected to see the emperor again after he 
had been appointed to the Archdiocese of Thessaloniki. He was, however, in Constantinople in 
1180, and witnessed the betrothal celebrations for the crown prince Alexios (March 2; for the 
contemporary accounts, see Magdalino, Empire, p. 100). 
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my body in misfortune, reducing me to an inclination to stumble),°” | did not only dare 
to do this, but actually set this path of mine straight so that it has an end, and even 
though I was laid low by illness, I have been returned to a wholeness in my limbs, as 
much as earthly matter permits it, though it does not allow for strength or flourishing 
increasingly (for this boon does not belong to the time of waning, towards which the 
progression of life has led us), but even though I experienced the limb-loosening?' 
illness, I survived it, and not only that, but I was raised and set aloft on wings of joy; for 
at the same time I celebrated imperial triumphs, and like the trumpet that will herald the 
resurrection,” | delivered a speech of that kind, and the pleasure that it gave to the 
heart removed my morbid inclination [W230] and stimulated my condition and raised 
my spirits, elevating them to the desired level.” If not like an eagle attracted to a dead 
body, at any rate like a man influenced by what he hears, I paid attention to the great 
uproar around the barbarian corpses, and after seeking for the place where he had raised 
the trophy for the fallen, a distinctive one for those who are searching for it and, 
particularly for those for whom, as one might say aptly here, the entire world stinks of 
those corpses.” | no longer pay attention to this, for I have found the one who has cast 
them down and erected trophies, from the sight of whom I have longed to benefit, and I 
praise this day and say that it has been made by the Lord for my sake, a day on which it 
is incumbent on me to rejoice since there is no necessity to speak publicly, and to 
recover that pleasure which long ago loosed its wing from me in flight, but which once 


6 The ‘cultivator of evil’ is the devil, who has made Eustathios so old and infirm that he finds it 
hard to rise from his couch. This suggests that he had suffered a recent illness. That he was not of 
a robust constitution can be seen from the end of the oration that Magdalino dates to Lent 1176, 
where he similarly describes an illness (Wirth 45/38-46). In the current speech, however, we have 
a reference not only to his recovery but, it would seem, to the emperor’s recovery from the illness 
that affected him prior to his rescue mission to Claudiopolis in 1179 (Wirth 168/59-61, Tafel 
211/57-72). Eustathios can therefore compare his good fortune with that of the emperor. 

$9?! There is use here of the Homeric epithet for sleep, AvoipeArjs (Od. 20.57 and 23.343). It has 
been suggested to me that Eustathios suffered from ‘falling sickness’, i.e., epilepsy. 

$? Compare 1 Corinthians 15.52, with its apocalyptic imagery: caAmíoet yap, kai oi vekpol 
éyepOrjcovrat dbBaptor kai nets dAAaynodpesa, ‘for the trumpet will sound, and the dead will 
be raised uncorrupted and we shall be changed.’ 

59 Eustathios has recovered from his illness, but his recovery cannot be complete, because he is 
in the decline of life. There is a possible double-entendre in $0.vá8os opas, which can mean not 
only ‘decline of life’, but ‘season of withering’, i.e., autumn (cf. Herakleitos (the Grammarian), 
Allegorica 71.5, talking of the seasons, and using the phrase wpa $@tvds), reinforcing our 
argument that this is a speech of late 1179. There is also use of the stock comparison between a 
person in health and a blossoming flower, an image used more particularly of the emperor. 
Eustathios attributes his recovery to his joy at celebrating the emperor's recent victory. 

64 Eustathios echoes the orator Demetrios (De Elocutione 283), as he does in $6 of the 1176 
Epiphany oration, alluding to the claim that the whole world reeked of the corpse of Alexander. 
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again has returned. 5 For our grief could not be contained a little while ago, but it 
increased greatly and reached an immeasurable height, and it is not possible to say how 
greatly we were grieved because we were deprived of that sublime face for such a long 
time, and we ourselves were neither able to approach it, nor gaze upon the light shining 
from that source in other ways,” and it seemed that our affairs were suffering what is 
said to have happened to that circle in the galaxy of heaven, for they say it was at one 
time a place that belonged to the sun, whereas later on it appears to have had the 
misfortune [R59] to be deprived of such magnificence, and of the light emanating from 
that source.9"" And you, the great sun of the empire, passed us by frequently, leaving us 
to be deprived of the manifestation of your splendour, so that the land of the 
Thessalians is indeed deemed to be a place without sun, if so many years have passed 
since you, the lord of the world, have visited it,’ you the sweet sun, with whose rays 
one who wishes to be healthy can never be satisfied. For the rising sun has found a 
nation in pain, as the histories have proclaimed, and the universal source of light curses 
that barbarian people (for it attacks them with burning heat and roasts them and vexes 
them exceedingly), ^? but this imperial sun shines gently, wherever in the earth it brings 


5 Wirth suggests an echo of Genesis 2.3 LXX, which describes the sanctification of the seventh 
day when God's creation of the world had been completed: nUAdynoev 6 Beds THY ńpépav THY 
€p8ópmv kat riycaoev aùtTńv, ‘and God praised the seventh day and sanctified it.’ This passage 
also implies that the oration is an optional one, not one of those expected on customary occas- 
ions, and that it might have been the first oration that Eustathios had delivered for a long time. 

© As a rhetorical conceit, the orator dwells on the ‘immeasurable’ grief that being deprived of 
the sight of the emperor has caused him. He combines this with the well-worn topos of the 
emperor as the sun, declaring that he and the Thessalians have been deprived of sunlight. 

5?" Eustathios reports the tradition amongst certain philosophers, preserved in Plutarch’s Moralia 
(De placitis philosophorum 3.1=892E-F), that the Milky Way was once the path of the sun in the 
night sky: KokAos écTi vededoeLdys év pev TH dépl Sta mavrós dhatvopevos, Sia 86 TH 
Aevukóxpotav yaAat(as òvopačópevos ... oL 6€ Tov fjuakóv TaiTy dacl kar' dpxàs yeyovévat 
8pópov, ‘There is a cloudlike circle in the air, appearing permanently, which from its milky 
colour, is called the galaxy ... they say that the course of the sun originally passed through it.' 

$95 The orator continues his extended metaphor of the sun. Here he claims that Manuel does not 
visit his ‘Thessalian’ subjects. In this passage what would be in Hermogenic terms the idea of 
asperity is mitigated by lengthy clauses (so the tone is only slightly reproachful). 

Manuel did in fact visit Thessaloniki in 1148, the occasion of the famous Treaty of Thess- 
aloniki (Kinnamos 86-7) He and the Hohenstaufen ruler of the Holy Roman Empire, Conrad III, 
signed an agreement to wage war on Sicily and partition Italy. The historians do not mention 
other visits, but Manuel did occasionally winter on campaign in Macedonia, at Pelagonia (1149: 
Choniates 89; 1154: Choniates 90 and cf. Kinnamos 127; 1157: Choniates 211) and at Berrhoia 
(1148-9, Kinnamos 96). He must have visited Thessaloniki, the second city of the empire, on 
some of these occasions. However, there cannot have been a recent visit. 
$9 These lines echo the Herodotean story of the sun's effect on the land of the Ethiopian 
Atarantes (4.184) and the way they cursed it (otto. TÔ Hi UTEpBdAXOVTL karapávrat kal 
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light (and I shall exclude the scorched barbarian land from my speech). And it is 
everyone's prayer that this sun should stay steadfast, if it can, and remain in the same 
place and refrain from changing position and deny itself perpetual motion; for it does 
good, and with its mild warmth it engenders every life-generating manifestation of 
goodness. We, escaping beyond the luminous course of this boon of the sun, observed 
that our feet were not sure in the country that we inhabited, but that they proceeded 
awkwardly [W231] and ominously, as if we had walled the sun off from it to the extent 
that nothing else inhabited it other than the shadow of death." And we remember those 
virtuous men celebrated in our songs, whom the air made light, and took them where 
they had to go, and we have carefully examined their nature and found only a little fault 
with them, that they did not furnish us with wings," as the prophet's command 
enjoins. And we begin to experience all these things anew, we who are deprived of your 
most sublime light, and this without even recognizing those tracks of yours that can be 
perceived. "? And indeed the journeys that you, the divinely-inspired emperor, have 


Tpós TOUTOLOL TaVTA Ta aioxpà AoLSopéovTaL, STL odéas kaiwv éTLTpiBeL, avTo’s Te ToUs 
avOputtous Kal THY xopnv avTdv). The dissimilarity of wording suggests an allusion made from 
memory. 
79 The fate of the Thessalonians, who, as Eustathios claims, are deprived of the emperor-sun, is 
to wander about as if stumbling in the dark. This passage contains long clauses in the 
Hermogenic manner of florescence. A touch of sweetness is added by what must be an overt 
reference to the Psalms, such as Psalm 23.4 MT (22.4 LXX): 

éàv yap kai rropev6o Ev uéoqQ oKLds BaváTov 

ov $ofnercopat kaka... 
‘Even if I pass through the midst of the shadow of death, I shall not fear evils . . .' 
and Psalm 106 LXX (107 MT), verse 14: 

Kal €€tyyayev avToUs ¿k OKOTOUS Kal OKLGS 0aváTov 

Kai Tous ŝeopoùs avTOv béppnéev. 
‘He (the Lord) led them out of darkness and the shadow of death and broke their bonds.’ 
701 These lines are obscure. Regel’s suggested parallels in Isaiah, which dwell on the corruption 
endemic amongst the Jews of his day, are inadequate. The other parallel, suggested by Wirth, in 
which the Psalmist wishes for wings like a dove, Psalm 54.6 LXX (55.6 MT), is a slightly more 
likely inspiration for the end of the sentence: kai cima Tis Suioer por mTépvyas woe 
TepioTepás; kai rreraoOrjoogat kai KaTaTavow. ‘And I said, ‘Who will give me wings like a 
dove’s? And I will fly away and be at rest.’ 

This, however, leaves us to wrestle with the problem of the men ‘sung about’, with whom the 
audience finds some small fault. We may have a reference here, as Wirth suggests, to the famous 
myth of Daidalos and Ikaros. The ‘fault’ may be that Daidalos and Ikaros have not bequeathed to 
the men of Eustathios’s day the ability to fly towards the sun. 

7? | am satisfied that Wirth is correct to suggest an evocation of Psalm 76.20 LXX (77.19 MT): 
kal Ta LXvr] gov ov yvoo8rcovra:, ‘and your tracks will not be recognised.’ 
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undertaken were seen by us in other ways,” you who were, in your holiness, occupied 
with dispensing beneficence as well as the condemnation of injustice, which (not long 
ago), when it gaped most voraciously at your clergy, you turned into vomiting.” And 
great was the praise in all mouths, and the lauding could not be silenced; [R60] but we 
also yearned for a more discernible sight of you; for God is a very great being, present 
everywhere and able to fulfil everything. Every place is under His dominion, and 
everyone partakes of Him in whichever way they are able,” whether He has been 
dwelling on Sinai, or shining on Tabor, or anywhere else; and it is possible to 
mention a myriad of such places, where He became manifest, especially for those who 
contemplate Him, and He made clear his design to them. 

2. In this way the divinely-possessed emperor, if indeed he distributes the fine gift of 
his dominion in every part of the earth, and then in those places that he inhabits and 


*? We have another echo of the Psalms following hard on the first, this time Psalm 68.24 MT 
(67.25 LXX): é0eoprj0ncav ai mopetaí cov, ó beds, ‘Your ways have been seen, O God.’ 

™4 We have a probable reference in these lines to the discontent with Eustathios which is men- 
tioned in the John Doukas oration. Compare this passage with lines Wirth 195/20 ff. of that 
oration, and the commentary on them. The image of gaping injustice turned to vomiting suggests 
that the emperor exerted discipline of some kind on the mysterious Lependrenos in support of 
Eustathios. See A.F. Stone, ‘Eustathios of Thessaloniki and St Nikephoros of Antioch: Hagio- 
graphy for a political end', Byzantion 77 (2007), pp. 416-31. 

75 Regel found an echo of Jeremiah 23.24, which reads in part in the LXX: uù obyl Tov olpavdv 
kai Tv yv éyo mÀrjpo; Aéyet KUpLos, ‘The Lord says, “Do I not fill the heaven and the earth?” 
This expression of God's omnipresence was by Eustathios's time a topos. Wirth, however, sees 
the verb 7Anpoty in the sense of ‘fulfil’ rather than ‘fill’, and directs us to Ephesians 1.23: rius 
E€oTLW TO Opa avTod, TO mÀrppopa ToU rà mávTa év máciv TANPOLLEVOU, ‘which (sc. the 
Church) is his (Jesus’) body, the fulfilment of the one who fulfils everything in all ways.’ cf 
Ephesians 4.10: ó kataBds avTés €oTW Kal ó dvaBds UTEpdvw TavTWY Tüv obpavav, iva 
TAnpwon Ta Tavta, ‘the one who descended is the same as the one who ascended above all the 
heavens, so that he might fulfil everything.’ 

1% Regel detected an echo of Psalm 103.22 MT (102.22 LXX): evAoyeite TÒòv kúplov, mávTa Tà 
épya avrod, év mavti TÓTA Tis 8corore(as abToU* edAdyet, N :uxr| pov, TOV KUpLOV. ‘Praise 
the Lord, and all his deeds, in every place of His kingdom. Praise, my soul, the Lord.' 

7" Eustathios articulates the desire of all to see the emperor, a theme which he will employ in his 
1180 Lenten oration, claiming that his praise is great. Then, by juxtaposition, the power of the 
imperial influence is compared to the manifestation of God on the holy mountain of Sinai (a large 
part of the drama of Exodus surrounds Moses' ascent on that mountain to receive God's law) and 
Mt Tabor, a mountain in Palestine, which was not only the site of a sacred tree (for Mt Tabor see 
Judges 4.14 and 8.18, 1 Samuel 10.3, Psalms 89.12, Jeremiah 46.18 and Hosea 5.1), but also the 
site of the Transfiguration, where Christ, before Peter, John and James, became transformed with 
a divine radiance, and Moses and Elijah appeared alongside him (Matthew 17.1-13, Mark 9.1-13 
and Luke 9.28-36). God had manifested himself in a myriad of other places and wherever he 
made an appearance he (like the emperor) was a source of inspiration (éorjyayev évvoxav, he 
*made thought/inspiration enter"). 
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visits, manifestly brings the fufilment of every beneficence from himself, and bestows 
on them the goodness that they pray for. To put it in another way, O most excellent 
emperor, a man deprived of your countenance will not live without sorrow, or to look at 
it differently, no man who is an enemy may see your face, and live; for he will meet 
destruction as if from the face of God, and will melt like wax in respect of his courage 
in the face of your burning fire, or some other flaming fire, such as that of a 
messenger from God, whom He Himself dispatches ahead in front of his face to prepare 
his ways,” the ways along which he passes and walks about in mortal hearts, which 
you furnish, like an apostle, from the nations and from those of other races," leading 
them to become part of the special people of God instead of being aliens. You marshal 
them under Him and remodel them with your intelligence from senselessness to a state 
of being truly rational, changing them in the manner of a teacher"! into a state of 


708 In the first part of this sentence the effect of the emperor’s face upon his enemies is likened, as 
in Exodus 33.20, to the effect of seeing God's face — no one may look upon it and live. The sen- 
tence then draws on Psalm 68.2 (67.3 LXX), another passage dwelling upon the effects of God's 
face, and the orator likens the effect of Manuel's face on his enemies to the effect of fire on wax: 
WS THKETAL kmpós ATH TpodwtroU Trupós, OUTWS ATOAOLVTO OL GLAPTWAOL ATO TPOGUTIOU TOD 
0co0, ‘As wax melts in the face of fire, so let sinners perish in the face of God.’ This Psalm was 
also drawn upon in the 1174 Epiphany oration (Wirth 285/38-9). There, as here, the phrase ‘wax 
in the face of fire’ is quoted word for word. 

7? Both Regel and Wirth see an echo of Malachi 3.1, which says, in part: (800 éya é£amooTéAAo 
TÓv dyyedOv pov, Kal émBAéyerat OSdv mpó TPOGUTIOU pov, ‘Lo, I send my messenger, and he 
will watch the way before my face.' 

7? Manuel is now likened to an apostle (an image no doubt suggested to Eustathios by one of the 
epithets of the emperor, icamooTóos), that is, he is represented as having an evangelical mission, 
the conversion of the barbarian to the true faith. It will be recalled that this theme was dwelt on in 
822 of the 1176 Epiphany oration. The state of being enlightened by God's word is described as 
Aoytkós, ‘rational’, but this may also have the double-entendre of ‘being of the Word’, the 
‘Word’ (the Logos) being God's divine system (cf. John 1.1, év ápxĝ rjv j Adyos). The opposite 
state is to be dAoyos, ‘irrational’, but also ‘not of the Word’, and Manuel effects this difference 
‘in the fashion of a teacher’ (68,06a0kaA às), bringing non-Christians to the ‘divine baptism’. 

71 The term &:8doKados was used to describe the occupants of the three professorial chairs which 
headed what Browning termed ‘the Patriarchal School’ at Constantinople in the twelfth century 
(for this, see the Introduction and the commentary on the title of the speech made on the occasion 
of a lack of water). The purpose of the S:5doKaAoi was to preach. They were individually 
assigned to teaching the Gospels, the Epistles and the Psalter. There was also a teacher who 
catechised converts to Christianity, the 8:8dokaXos Tav é0vov, who is mentioned by Theophylact 
of Ochrid (Opera, ed. P. Gautier, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 16/1-2; 1, pp. 30, 228-9) 
and by Euthymios Malakes (Noctes Petropolitanae, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St Peters- 
burg 1913; repr. Leipzig 1976, pp. 159-60); see also Magdalino, Empire, p. 326. These teaching 
positions are commonly assumed to be the result of Alexios I Komnenos's Reform Edict of 1107, 
which sought an improved standard of scriptural instruction and preaching. Eustathios represents 
Manuel as an emperor who had concerns similar to those of his illustrious grandfather. Manuel 
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rebirth by means of divine baptism, and harvesting the blessing of the prophet, [W232] 


who blesses a man who sows in well-watered places, where an ox and an ass tread, ? 


713 


these unreasoning nations passing through the divine water in which there lies the 


seed of the more divine understanding with which those who hunger for divine qualities 
are filled out, like an ear of corn maturing and accordingly in time bearing fruit. 
3. But by turning me towards such things, zeal for words has led me to diverge from my 


course, and another time must be set aside for these things. [R61] The absence of our 


f^ 


emperor has caused us grief. " The divinely-inspired emperor is always with us, but 


when he actually manifests himself, he multiplies his benefactions; for if the expression 
‘the daughter of Sion will be abandoned"? shows the diversion of God's favour, it is 
likely that a city would also suffer the same abandonment when the highest among 
kings, watching over it frequently, would finally turn his attention in another direction. 


could also be successfully represented as a teacher, because of his much-publicised interest in 
composing his own homilies, some of which were catechetical in nature (Kinnamos 290-1, 
Choniates 210). For a rhetorical representation of such a catechetical homily in Eustathios, see 
the 1176 Epiphany oration, §§28-32 (Wirth 224-8). Magdalino has commented on the way in 
which, in the latter part of Manuel's reign, the orators found themselves having to praise the 
emperor for what they themselves were supposed to do best. 

7? The water of baptism of the foreigners whom Manuel converts to Christianity is compared to 
the water that keeps pastures fertile in a passage of Isaiah, Eustathios's favourite prophet. There 
is little doubt that an intentional echo is intended here, because of the near-identical wording. The 
passage is Isaiah 32.20, which in LXX reads: paxdptot oi oTre(povres m ráv U8up, ob Bots kai 
óvos maet, ‘those who sow in every watered place, where the ox and the ass tread, are blessed.’ 
78 j e., receiving the sacrament of baptism. 

714 This speech was composed at a time when Manuel was residing in the capital for longer and 
longer periods as his reign drew to a close, and going on campaign less frequently, perhaps only 
three times in the previous five years (the ‘crusade’ of 1176, his Maiandros campaign of 1178, 
and the 1179 advance on Claudiopolis). This contrasts with the early years of the reign, when 
Manuel went to war in almost every campaigning season. 

75 Eustathios compares the fate that Constantinople recently suffered, its being left behind by the 
emperor, to the fate that the prophet Isaiah said would overtake Sion (Jerusalem), its being 
abandoned by God. The passage in question is Isaiah 1.8: éykaraAet$0rjoerat 1] ÓvyáTnp Ziv, 
ws ck"ym EV dpmeAo)i kai ws OTIWPOdVAGKLOV EV cukupáTo, ‘the daughter of Sion will be 
abandoned like a hut in a vineyard or a gardener’s hut in an orchard of figs’. The ‘new Sion’, of 
course, is Constantinople. By evoking Isaiah's imagery of the original Sion, Eustathios draws a 
comparison between the tutelary roles exercised by Manuel and by God. 

Niketas Choniates records only two campaigns conducted by Manuel in person subsequent to 
the disaster of Myriokephalon, first, his campaign on the Maiandros of 1178 against the Turks 
(for the date see the commentary on the John Doukas oration), and, secondly, his advance on 
Claudiopolis (pre-Lent 1179). This campaign is alluded to more fully in the 1180 Lenten oration 
(Wirth 182-194). In 1179, when the emperor learned that Claudiopolis was invested by the Turks, 
he immediately rode day and night to its rescue, and in this oration this campaign in particular is 
singled out as being responsible for the bout of illness which he suffered later. 
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And conversely, God, when he does not forsake a city, looks after it for its own good, 
and the emperor, moulded in His likeness, does this by making every season a good 
one. God, dwelling in it and walking about in it’'® to every place in which this might be 
accomplished, bestows every benefit in that respect, but when he is far away leaves it to 
become bereft of every fine thing. Such is our emperor, because he is a god on earth 
and by nature the master, after the First One of all. 

4. What kind of house of God" would not be judged worthy of respect? And as for the 
neighbourhood which the emperor judges as worthy of his attention, how could it not be 
the subject of many a speech and, being filled full to the brim, overwhelmed by his 
lavishing of riches upon it?’'*I count as blessed the people who experience these 
things." '? On account of them we are deemed blessed, when by walking with beautiful 
feet? 


fill it with holiness, on account of his imperial mildness and everything else to which 


on our own land, the one who is truly a saint of God, to Whom he looks, would 


the attention of God is attracted, and He has raised him above all the sons of men (and I 
do not mean those who occur randomly, but those who have become conspicuous in 
their true imperial nature), the result of which is that it would be a most difficult task 
among the progeny of men to find one who has been raised higher among those who 
were destined to be emperors; and if one were to strip off against him, saying, ‘Lo, I am 
set in opposition to him," it would also be impossible to wrestle him to the ground." 
But whether this will be discerned, will be the task of those of my audience who are 
intelligent; it would, at all events, be possible to think it; and they will gauge the future 
after weighing it carefully in every way, with the aim of comparing what is to come 


75 The image of God living in and walking around in men comes from 2 Corinthians 6.16, which 
says in part: Evorkýow év avtots kal ép mepuraTjoo, ‘I will dwell in them and walk around in 
them.' This in turn echoes Leviticus 26.12, Jeremiah 32.38 and Ezekiel 37.27. 

7" Eustathios speaks of the ‘house of God’, which brings to mind Matthew 21.13, Mark 11.17 
and Luke 19.46, where Jesus says that according to the scriptures God said: kai €aTat olkés pov 
olkos mrpoceuxfis, ‘my house will be a house of prayer’ (so Luke; there is a slight difference in 
wording in Matthew and Mark). These words may refer to the emperor's beneficence towards the 
church of St Demetrios earlier in 1179. 

73 These lines seem to be dwelling on imperial expenditure, probably on Thessaloniki. As we 
read on, we appreciate that they are suggestive of spending on the local Saint, Demetrios. This 
would explain the imagery of lavishing wealth and filling with holiness. 

7? Wirth, quite rightly I believe, has detected an echo of Psalm 144.15, which says: éuakápucav 
Tov Aaóv, @ ravrá gTV: pakáplos 6 Aaós, oU KUpLos 6 6eós atitob, ‘They have blessed the 
people, which has possessed these things; blessed are the people, whose Lord is their God. ‘ 

7? Eustathios again quotes Isaiah 52.7 (cf. note 59 of the Epiphany oration of 1176). 

721 As Regel points out, these lines are reminiscent in their wording of Nahum 3.5, which in LXX 
says: (Gov €ya etl oé, Aéyet kóptos ó Beds TavToKpdTwp, ‘Lo, | am against you, says the Lord 
God master of all’. 

™ Such, Eustathios claims, is the invincibility of the emperor. 
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with the things that they have seen recently, which are exceptionally fine, even as the 
heaven surpasses the earth, as someone might say in popular language. This is not a 
dignified way of comparing distances [R62] for us, like that which separates the East 
from the West," but the most fitting thing is the degree to which we concern ourselves 
with the difference between them, [W233] for we say that those imperial acts of 
bravery that are now occurring differ from the events that have shone in the West and 
were passed on only in words, and not only those, but also all those brilliant feats of 
those suns yet to come, which only a long time will reveal. But in order that 1 may 
prove to be one who has managed the oars in such a way so as to steer myself straight 
(for the flow of the speech has forced me to digress once again in another direction), let 
me say that the lack of experiencing your sunlike appearance is to be abhorred. On 
account of it, life was a Cimmerian one, "6 but at present the thing that I have prayed for 
most has been re-established, granted only recently, and now that I have been freed 
from subsistence in the shadows, I am drenched with sunbeams and, being warmed 
again, ] return to life and am removed from the chill, and am further restored to a 
salutatory recovery; but in order that I may not experience this goodness alone in 
receiving it I now share the bounty with my city, the metropolis of the Thessalians, "^" 
and I also dare to tell myself that now it has the good fortune to share in the current 
time of rejoicing, as it measures the time of my journey, and therefore follows and 
accompanies me, and now it stands beside me and edifies itself with the obeisance of 
submission, for it has sent me so that it may accomplish its sanctification. And through 
our mouth that whole city agrees as one’”* with that source of hymns and proclaims the 


73 Regel sees here an echo of //iad 8.16, which describes the distance between Tartaros and 
Hades: rócoov évep0' 'At8eo ócov oUpavós éoT' dT ‘yains, ‘as far beneath Hades as Heaven is 
from the Earth.” The Homeric language is ‘popular’ rather than philosophical. 

7* As Wirth realised, the words are a direct echo of Psalm 102.12 LXX (103.12 MT), which 
reads: xa" ócov drréxovotv dvaToAal ao dvopav, / éudkpuvev do' rtjv Tas dvoguí(as fav, 
‘as far as the East is from the West, he separated our transgressions from us’. 

75 These lines, employing the topos of the emperor as the sun, claim that Manuel has surpassed 
any emperor-sun which has gone before him, and will surpass any that is to come. 

7$ Eustathios claims that he has not prayed to be deprived of the light of the emperor-sun, like the 
Cimmerians (Odyssey 11.14-5; év6a 6€ Kippeptwv avdpdiv uós Te TALS Te, rjép. kai vepéin 
kekaAvpugévot); on the contrary, he wishes to share the imperial sun with the Thessalonians. 

7! These lines definitely connect the speech with Eustathios’s period of tenure as Metropolitan of 
the diocese of Thessaloniki, placing it squarely in the 1176-80 period (1180 being the year of 
Manuel's death). As seen in my commentary on the lemma, we may be able to date the speech 
more precisely to autumn (September 4) 1179. 

”8 The orator claims that the whole city of Thessaloniki has sent him to Constantinople, and that 
it sings of the emperor's interest in it and boasts therefore not of one, but of two protectors; the 
emperor joins the tutelary saint of the city, St. Demetrios, mentioned here as ‘the witness no 
longer alive', who indicates this with his extraordinary myrrh'. The reference is of course to the 
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salvation arising from you, the city all of whose ancient august attributes have fallen 
silent, and it sings of your concern for it and prides itself in its patrons, one of them no 
longer alive, that great witness for the truth, who indicates this with his extraordinary 
myrrh, and other one the one still living, the greatest of emperors, who is named after 
his victories, for whom the one standing close to God intercedes, and He, in response, 


works his acts of salvation. And while other eyes, seeing for themselves, also saw the 


729 


more ancient of your good deeds for this city, ^ and clear-speaking tongues marvelled 


at them, we (and there is not much time to run over these things), applauded in a public 
assembly the deeds worthy of admiration; and I do not refer only to the recent ones, 
among which are the expeditions by means of which you consolidated your power, and 
your prescience for the future, to prevent any fear from assaulting the City and causing 
spiritual disquiet [R63] and destabilising everyday life and disturbing its calm, just as a 
mother chases away the flies from a beloved child," lest they trouble the comfort the 
comfort of the one she loves; and not only these things, which the latest year has 
begotten, but as continuing time, the arbiter, knows well, under the imperial hand that 
crown of cities is always guarded as the apple [W234] of his eye," and has been 
upgraded from not formerly being such to a strong fortress, and in this way all the 
structures that had fallen into disrepair over the years were repaired, while all those due 
to their antiquity had been disintegrating were restored to their former grandeur,” and 


power of St Demetrios's bones to secrete the sacred unguent myrrh. The emperor is then said to 
be named after his victories, since Manuel is the abbreviated form of the fuller name Emmanuel, 
*God is with us' (Matthew 1.23). Evidently the fact that Manuel is victorious is taken as a sign 
that he has been appropriately named (for another example of this play on Manuel's name, see 
831 of the 1176 Epiphany oration). God's intervention in Manuel's favour is then attributed to the 
prayers of the patriarch (the ‘one standing by God") For a fuller working out of this topos see $25 
of the 1174 Epiphany oration. 

7? | will not hazard a guess as to what the ‘more ancient good deeds’ done for Thessaloniki by 
the emperor were; the main historical sources record only one definite visit by him to the city. 
Eustathios does not afford much more information as to what the ‘more recent things’ were; 
whatever they were, they were connected with an expedition or expeditions (orpareUpara). The 
most recent expedition to the West made by Manuel which is mentioned in the sources is an 
expedition of 1172 against the insurgent Serbs, led by their Grand Zupan Stefan Nemanja (see 
$14 of the 1176 Epiphany oration). This was was so far in the past that it is unlikely to be what 
the orator is referring to. The reference therefore may well be to the mission of John Doukas to 
Thessaloniki in 1179. I would refer the reader to the 1179 John Doukas oration for this. 

™ This echoes Iliad 4.130-1: 1 8€ Tócov pèv Eepyev dtd xpoós, as STE pýTnp / Taros éépyn 
puiav, 00' 58ét Aé&erat Umvo, ‘she brushed it away from her skin, in the same way that a mother 
keeps a fly off her child, when it lies in sweet sleep. ' 

7! Wirth has detected an echo of Psalm 16.8 LXX (17.8 MT) which says, in part: dvAa&6v pe ws 
Kópav ó$9aAp00, ‘Watch me, like the apple of your eye.’ 

7? Eustathios now turns to the beneficence shown by the emperor to the city of Thessaloniki in 
‘the latest year’, i.e., the previous year, September 1178-August 1179. The import of the lines is 
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have been flourishing youthfully; and the citizens no longer risk being blown away by 
forceful winds, as some might say, and the city remains steadfast in temperate 


tranquillity, and whereas it used to be shaken up and thrown into confusion, he who has 


commanded the tempest to be changed into a light breeze is now close by.” 


5. The city that sent me desired me to say as much, and to applaud the current wonder- 
ful situation according to a certain systematic design which it commanded; for it con- 
siders itself also as being enriched by as much prudence as any other city in which men 
who are acquainted with the affairs of the Romans dwell (and who would not be such 
men?); and to say that the Romans’ affairs flourished long ago,’* and that they were 


entirely possessed of every good thing, and none of the things that a prosperous land 


would not wish to make its own was mixed in with them." Neither was the Persian” 


able to dance in triumph over it, by surging against them with force in more recent 
times and swamping them with his own customs, nor was any of the other barbarian 
nations. And war from that point was defined as something to be expelled, and it 
required another land to support it, for our own did not allow it to abound in those 
things in which that bloodthirsty evil rejoices. And as for all men whom the soft living 


clear enough: Manuel has strengthened the city, and set the structures that time has brought down 
upright, and they have flourished again. The emperor was also responsible for effecting repairs to 
the church of St Demetrios (see §4 above). I have argued for work having been done to improve 
the defences of Thessaloniki at that time (see A.F. Stone, ‘Manuel 1 Komnenos, the Maiandros 
campaigns of 1177-8 and Thessaloniki’, Balkan Studies 38 (1), 1997, pp. 21-9. 

7? Eustathios now claims that the Thessalonians do not risk being blown down by ‘mighty 
winds’. Comparing this passage with other examples of Eustathian imagery of winds and hurri- 
canes, such as the one occurring in the 1176 Epiphany oration (Wirth 208/4), I would say that 
these are metaphorical winds, a way of representing forces adverse to Thessaloniki. The orator 
claims that the Thessalonians are no longer exposed to such winds, but that the emperor has 
calmed ‘the storm’ (of their enemies) into still air. This in turn is an evocation of Psalm 107.29 
MT (106.29 LXX), which reads in part: éréra£ev Ti karavy(&t, kai éoTr] eis abpav, ‘he 
commanded the storm, and it turned into a light breeze." 

™ The allusion, as suggested in the synopsis, is to the Pax Romana of old, to which the Byzan- 
tines felt themselves the legitimate heirs. 

735 This passage dwells on the supposed former state of affairs in Asia Minor. However, unless 
Eustathios is referring to the Pax Romana in these latter lines, his representation of affairs im- 
mediately before the incursion of the Turks is a pastoral myth. Following the death of the strong 
Basil II (1025), there was a series of civil wars right up to the accession of Alexios I (1081), 
which were exploited by the Turkish invaders. 

7% The Turks, referred to here as ‘the Persian’ under the conventions of Byzantine rhetoric and 
historiography, are singled out for attention. The reason for this becomes apparent as we read on; 
they seem to be the most troublesome of the empire's enemies at present. Despite this, Eustathios, 
boasts, this menace was unable to penetrate the Byzantine heartland, a claim not strictly true as 
we have seen in the commentary on the 1176 Epiphany oration ($4). 
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of Asia possessed, each relaxed not only under his own fig tree and vine,” but also 


738 


wherever there was water of relaxation" and a place which raises verdure which both 


nourishes herds [R64] and allows men to rest in it. Furthermore there began to be no 
need of weapons, not even for hunting exercises, "^? for here indeed the volume of the 
multitude of nets and traps and everything else in which a hunting man has skill was 
sufficient. And a bowstring sounding like a swallow could not be brought near and 
make its twang, but most men sang accompanied by beautiful strings." ^^ And if a blade 
was carried, it not only remained alien as an uncommon use of iron, but was the subject 
of mockery, as if one had been girding oneself with a club; and the war-horse remained 
in its stall, as a subject only for viewing, "^ and the arrows they carried were similarly 
ridiculed as spindles for thread. And their course of life was one of a fortunate man, 
because there prevailed tranquility in affairs, a peace in which children could be reared 
and a life without battles,” and the warlike trumpeter rendered his services to wedding 


7? The formula ‘each (eating and drinking) under his own vine and fig tree’ (€kaotos bó THY 
dutedov avtod Kal LTO THY cvkfjv) is found at 1 Kings 4.25 (3 Kings 4.25 in LXX), and at 
Micah 4.4 (Ekaotos bToKdTw dutédou avTod kai ExaoTos UTOKATW cukf|s AdTOD). 

738 This is an unequivocal (if not verbatim) echo of Psalm 22.2 LXX (23.2 MT), which says: eis 
TÓTOV XÀÓNS, EKEL pe kareokrjvooev, ETL USaTos dvatatoews é£éOpeiév ue, ‘At a place of 
greenery, he sheltered me, he nurtured me at the water of rest. ‘ 

79 The peace that existed in Asia Minor was so universal, Eustathios claims, that weapons were 
not even used in hunting. 

79 This sentence uses the picturesque Homeric imagery of a bowstring singing like a swallow 
(Odyssey 21.410-1: 8e&vrep 5' dpa xetpi Aapov meiprjcaro vevpfis / 1 8' UT kaAóv devoe, 
xeXu8óvt cikéàn aùôńv), ‘taking it in his right hand, he tested the bowstrong, and it sang sweetly 
and quietly,’ but here applies it to a peaceful context. The association between peace and music is 
a topos, as we have seen in the 1176 Epiphany oration. 

A second reference to Homer follows, this time to Jiad 18.570 (a part of the description of 

Achilleus’s marvellous shield, made for him by Hephaistos): ivepdev KiOdpice, Mvov 8' Ud 
Kadov det8e, ‘he played the kithara charmingly, and sang to the beautiful string.’ 
741 Continuing with his imagery of former peace, Eustathios claims that swords were an except- 
ional use for iron, the war-horses remained in their stalls, and the drpakrot (the word may mean 
either ‘arrows’ or ‘spindles’) to be found were not warlike arrows, but spindles for thread. As 
Regel points out, a ‘stalled horse’ is mentioned at Ziad 6.506: ws &' óre Tis aras imTos, 
dkootTr\oas émi ódTvr, ‘as when some stalled horse, corn-fed at a manger ...' The imagery that 
follows in Homer is of this horse breaking free and swimming in a river, and Eustathios returns to 
the imagery of such a stalled horse at Wirth 244/16-21 (Regel 74/7-75/1), so Regel is surely right 
to detect a Homeric reference in both places. 

Another possible influence is the imagery of Isaiah 2.4: the prophet claims that under the in- 
fluence of God nations will hammer their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into sickles. 
7? The ‘life without war’ is the reward that Philo of Alexandria asserts will ensue from God: ¿àv 
&ukatoovvny Kal óctóTnra kai Tas dÀXAds dperàs ETLTNSEUNs, Biov dmóAeuov Btwn, ‘if you 
practice justice and sanctity and the other virtues, you will live a life without war.' 
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processions. To hear talk of a Scythian” army or of Persian companies or of those 
descended from Hagar [W235] seemed like hearing talk of horse-deers’™ or the ass- 
centaurs that are written about, or any other such extended name for a thing that does 
not exist in life. 

6. And this situation existed from times long past, while the great towers provided our 
land with walls against the enemy or walled them out; but ever since they began to 
collapse from an upright stance, shaken by siege engines bringing misfortune, every 
evil consequently entered the land of Asia, and although for a while before this it was 
beaten back, a flood of every kind of vileness then dashed against it, and washed away 
the eastern world." As a result, the nations descended from Hagar intermingled with 
the Persian one, mixed together into one as it were, and combining into a league, 
intruded into Roman affairs, and with only a little incitement, arrived on our doorstep, 
and they insinuated themselves into our territory, and eventually reached into our 
innermost parts. "4e For that ancient luxury we hear of, and debauchery, and a rather 


18 ‘Scythian’ is a rhetorical name for the Cuman tribesmen settled to the north of the Danube. 
7^ The animal known as the hippelaphos (‘horse-elephant’, probably a type of antelope from 
India) is said by Aristotle (History of Animals 498b32) to have a mane on its withers: "Exe. 8€ 
kai ó LmméAaóos kaAoónevos ETL TH dkpopíq xaitnv. The ass-centaurs are mentioned in the 
Septuagint (Isaiah 13.22), although the word has been translated into English in various other 
ways, including the word 'satyr'. 
745 The orator introduces the theme of the Turkish invasion of Asia Minor. A brief history of this 
is given by Angold, The Byzantine Empire, pp. 40-48; a more detailed version may be found in S. 
Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization 
from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London, 1971), pp. 
69-113. These authors outline three main phases of the invasion: facilitation as a result of the 
policies of demilitarisation favoured by Constantine Monomachos (1042-55) and Constantine X 
Doukas (1059-67), temporary reversal of this policy by Romanos IV Diogenes (1068-71), which 
led to the military disaster of Manzikert, leaving the gateway to Asia Minor open to the Turks, 
and civil wars in the 1070s, when the Turks were invited in by opposing sides to help them fight 
their fellow Byzantines. By the time of the accession of Alexios I (1081) all Asia Minor but the 
Pontos had been lost to the Turks, who were encamped across the Bosporos at Chalcedon. 
Eustathios does not attempt to gloss over this disaster. 
76 The Great Seljuk Turks were indeed mixed in with the Persians, as these lines suggest. The 
Turks had moved from their Asian steppes, and their sultanate was centred on an area equivalent 
to modern Iran and Iraq in the eleventh century. The Caliphate of Baghdad was also under their 
control. In addition, Persian culture was a profound influence on the Seljuks; in the twelfth 
century, for example, the Malikname, the poem outlining the early history of the Seljuks (a text 
now lost), was written in Persian. S. Vryonis gives a brief history of the Turkish migration in his 
history, cited in the previous note, pp. 80-5. 

The Byzantines knew little about the origin of the Seljuks; we must turn to Muslim sources. 
They were descended from the Oguz Turks who had settled in the steppe regions to the east and 
north-east of the Caspian Sea. The Seljuk Turks, named after their ruler of that name, broke up 
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trivial sort of life, unlocked the door and paved the way for the barbarians, where they 


desired it, and our hands unaccustomed to war, ^? things that there will be no benefit in 


recalling, [R65] which allowed them to invade us. Therefore it was possible to see the 
whole of Asia made into another's land, and that which was noble and Hellenic 
departed and the ignoble and barbarian replaced it, and those for whom it was possible 
to flee ran away and saved themselves, wherever they could manage it, by entrusting 
themselves to places more strongly fortified; but many others were captured, and the 
majority were deserving of pity." ^ For in addition to other things the enemies of God 
contrived to murder them in an unrestrained fashion, so that in this way fear would 
come upon them; enemies who, on account of their utmost bestiality, also sent ahead of 
them a rumour that they ate men, so that they should frighten people not only through 
the deeds of their hands but also through the work of their mouths, if it was necessary 
that those left lying after the slaughter should not even find burial, but be chopped up as 


into two groups: an advance wave of Turcoman or Türkmen marauders, and a second group 
under the leadership of Toghrul Beg. Toghrul defeated the Ghaznevids of Khurasan, on the 
borders of the Islamic world, and in this way established a territorial state won by force of arms. 
Toghrul elected to become the monarch of a sedentary, civilised state rather than pursue his 
ancestors’ nomadic way of life, grazing their flocks and raiding, so he sent the Türkmen as an 
advance wave ahead of him to the West, and into Armenia, Georgia and the Byzantine empire. 
Toghrul's main aim was to conquer Persia and Mesopotamia, which he achieved by 1055, 
celebrating a triumph and meeting with the Caliph in Baghdad, who made him sultan. The Turks 
then flooded into Azarbaydjan, Kurdistan, Transcaucasia and Armenia. 

In this passage Eustathios alludes to the insidiousness of this invasion. During the late 
eleventh century claimants to the Byzantine throne would use Turkish allies, thus facilitating the 
Turkish invasion of Asia Minor. As shown by Vryonis, the Turks learned how to exploit the 
political weakness and divisions that existed in eleventh century Byzantium. 

7? The phrase *unwarlike hand’ is to be found in earlier literature in Euripides, Hekabe 1034, 
where Hekabe gloats over her enemy, Polymestor, King of Thrace, saying: droAépo 6€ xeipi 
Acübeis Biov, ‘you will leave life by an unwarlike hand.’ 

748 A contrast is suggested between the Greek inhabitants of Asia Minor and the barbarian 
invader: the Greeks either fled or were taken captive. Of particular interest is the orator's 
selection of the word ‘EAAjvtos over the more usual 'Popatos to denote the Byzantines. He 
seems to be choosing to emphasise the Hellenic cultural identity over the idea of empire inherent 
in 'Popatos. This points to the current rehabilitation of the Hellenic ideal amongst intellectuals, a 
process which had been developing from the 1140s onward (Magdalino, Empire, pp. 400-401). 
With the shift in territorial base of the Byzantine empire to the Balkans in the twelfth century this 
form of ‘nationalism’ (as opposed to espousal of the imperial ideal) was to be expected. The word 
‘barbarian’ then is applied here in the way that the ancient Greeks used it, i.e., to anyone who did 
not speak Greek, and its use in contrast to the word ‘EAAnvtos has greater xenophobic overtones 
than it might otherwise have had. The hyperbaton by which 'EXArjviov is delayed is a little harsh, 
but throws the word into high relief. 
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in an abattoir; for the entire land of Asia was filled with evil and there was no part that 
was not full of it. 

7. Why do I not say what is more important?” They set themselves down opposite the 
750 and the Heifer”! 
opposite shore nurtured many of them, and they drank from the Chalcedonian water, 
and they maltreated the people there, not merely mutilitating them, but also damaging 
their procreative power, as happened to the ancient [W236] Chalcidians,"?? causing 
them to perish root and branch, as the saying goes; and it was necessary for those who 
dwelt on our acropolis to look at the rising sun, ^ and the air flashed back with the 
brilliance of bared barbarian swords, vying with the sun's rays. To try to reckon the 
number of times that blood was shed would require a skilful description, one such as 
is written by those people who haverelated the original accounts; there was nowhere in 
the land of Asia where a fountain of blood did not appear to flow. To speak of the 
ravages inflicted on some sanctuaries and the profaning of others,” and the desecration 


unapproachable habitation of the great Constantine, that lay on the 


79 T have already alluded in the introductory synopsis to the pessimism that Eustathios displays, 
remarkable when we consider that this is a panegyric, intended to extol the emperor’s victories. 
750 The ‘abode of Constantine the Great’, as Wirth suggests, may be the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, erected by Constantine Porphyrogennetos (completed by his son Romanos II), and he 
was buried there. See R. Janin, Les églises et les monastéres (La géographie ecclésiastique de 
l'empire byzantin 1.3), Paris 1969, p. 295. 

75! This period can be divided into three parts. The first part dwells on the situation at the begin- 
ning of Alexios I’s reign, when the Turks were established on the opposite shore of the Bosporos 
to Constantinople itself; ‘they drank from the Chalcedonian water’ (Chalcedon being on the 
opposite shore of the Bosporos to Constantinople) and they drank the milk of the ‘Cow’ (a play 
on the name of the town more exactly opposite Constantinople, Damalis (8ápaAs = ‘heifer’). 
The name of Damalis may be meant to invoke the nymph Io, turned into a heifer by Zeus. 

79? The second part considers how the Turks did worse than merely mutilate the inhabitants of the 
region (or so the orator in his hyperbole suggests). They were harmed ‘root and branch’ (cf 
Sophokles, Antigone 714: rà &' avtiteivovt' avTémpepv' addAvTaL). The comparison is with 
the experience of the ancient Chalcedonians (XaAkt8ets probably refers to the supposed founders 
of Chalcedon); in Arrian's lost Bithyniaca it was recorded that during the Ionian War, the male 
children of Chalcedon were castrated, and then sent by the Persian Pharnabazos to King Dareios 
(A.B. Bosworth argues for a date of 410/9 B.C.; see ‘The Emasculation of the Chalcedonians: A 
Forgotten Episode of the lonian War', in Chiron 27 (1997), pp. 297-313). The passage of Arrian 
is preserved for us only in Eustathios's commentary on Dionysios Periegetes ($803). 

73 The image that follows, in which the bared swords of the enemy flash in the rising sun, is 
based on the idea that at that time Constantinople was the eastern limit of the empire. 

754 For the ‘sheddings of blood’, cf. 821 and note 196 in the 1176 Epiphany oration. 

75 Rustathios now employs the rhetorical figure of praeteritio or ‘bypassing’; he claims that 
mentioning the ruining of sanctuaries such as the Church of St Basil in Kaisareia in 1067 
(Attaleiates, CSHB XXXIV, pp. 93-4, Skylitzes, CSHB II, p. 661; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 
42), the church of the Archangel Michael in Chonai in 1070 (Attaleiates, pp. 140-41, Skylitzes, 
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of sacred bodies and the outraging of nature, would only ruin the festive celebration and 
call forth tears at an inappropriate time. 

8. This speech of mine is about those in Asia alone now; for to expound on the story of 
Egypt and those in Libya, 6 and the things that the Adriatic encloses in a more westerly 
direction, and other such matters which could be noted, would be a mournful business, 
since they have been neglected for a long time, and would require a lengthy period, 
over and above the time available now, to be commensurate with the matter. [R66] But 
these things were so; and that state of order passed away, and disorder danced 
exultantly, and for the most part the result was to see a desert; if somewhere there was a 
scheme for things, it was that the barbarian race had spread out and dwelt where it had 
desired to do so and chosen its abode, and it was a rare sight to see a Roman man 
intermingled with them, unless enslaved." So a severe storm prevailed, confusing and 
ruining everything, until the spring of the Komnenoi shone. And thenceforth the clouds 
of the enemy were scattered and the packed snow began to melt until it lost its nature, "^? 
and the one who was responsible for this melting stood firm and meted out blood from 
those who had caused it to be shed in equal measure to avenge those who had unjustly 
shed it, and that dawning of iron weapons, mimicking the rising of the sun, knew its 
proper setting, and there began then the driving back of that evil which had ambitions to 


pp. 686-7; Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 43-4), and other outrages, would ruin the panegyric by 
causing his listeners to burst into tears (but of course, he has reminded them of these things). 
76 In these lines we find Eustathios yet again rhetorically claiming to keep to the subject matter 
of the speech; nevertheless, he alludes to other problems. Manuel had an interest in Egypt, a land 
which, before the rise of Islam, had been the breadbasket of the Byzantine empire. He undertook 
at least two initiatives against this land, one in 1169, in concert with King Amalric I of Jerusalem 
(who was probably the main motivating force behind the expedition), and an abortive attempt of 
1177, about which we know less. For a discussion of this topic, see Appendix VIII. 

As for the matters alluded to in the rest of the sentence, I am inclined to see a reference to the 
ill-fated Apulian campaign of 1155-58 (see the 1176 Epiphany oration, §§ 9 and 11). 
?*' Eustathios now comments on the situation that ensued in Asia Minor following the Turkish 
invasion; he represents the old order as being replaced by a state of disorder, which resembled a 
state of desertion; it was rare to see a Byzantine (‘Pwyatos) in the new population, and even then 
he was likely to be enslaved. As the Turkish invaders were for a great part nomadic Türkmen 
grouped in irregular bands, shunted into Anatolia by the sultan in order to keep them occupied, 
this representation of the state of affairs that followed the Turkish invasion is a fair one. 
758 The previous state of disorder in Asia Minor is compared to a stormy winter. It was overcome 
by the Komnenian emperors, so the peace brought by them is compared to spring, which scatters 
the clouds of the enemy and melts the packed snow; and those who caused blood to be shed, now 
shed their own blood in equal measure. Eustathios uses the imagery of spring elsewhere in his 
orations as a metaphor for ‘peace’, in particular in §§4-5 of the 1176 Epiphany oration. 
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759 


overwhelm even our own sea, " to the point that it even wanted to pass over the 


boundary that was set by it. 

9. And the merits of the rest (of my speech) have not been cut short, but have flowed 
continually and will proceed immediately in the time remaining. And that great Alexios 
was the first to push away the serious evil with a very strong hand, addressing [W237] 
this great matter,’ a man whom I bear lying in the innermost part of my soul and who 
remains engraved on the tablets of indelible memory, 5 I say that he set the world 
aright, when it would otherwise have been led astray, as a result of the things by which 


79 Turkish power was extended to the sea during Alexios's reign; one thinks of the marauding 
emir of Smyrna, Tzachas (Chaka), who attacked the coastal cities of Asia Minor, and islands, 
among them Chios and Lesbos, with his fleet. He allied himself to the Pechenegs, with the aim of 
bringing the Byzantine empire to heel. Alexios sent Constantine Dalassenos and John Doukas 
against him, but he was eventually killed not by them, but by his brother-in-law, Kilidj Arslan I. 
For his activities, see Anna Komnene, Alexiad 7.8, 8.3. 9.1 and 9.3. Among the secondary 
sources, see A.G.K. Savvides, Oi Toópkot kai rò Bucávrio: A’ ITpo-O0opavikà púa oTùv 
"Acta kal orà BaAkávia (Athens, 1996), and others cited in my article, ‘Stemming the Turkish 
Tide: Eustathios of Thessaloniki on the Seljuk Turks', in Byzantinoslavica 42 (2004), pp. 125-42. 
79 [n this instance we are looking for an event which could be represented as a victory against the 
Turks, one that he could claim to remember. Since Eustathios probably died in 1195, implying a 
birth date for him of 1115 at the earliest, the event in question must date to the end of Alexios's 
reign. Alexios ‘pushed away the heavy evil with a very strong hand’. It would seem, from a 
reading of the history of the reign, that Eustathios is referring to Alexios's 1116 advance into 
Anatolia, when, after occupying the plain of Dorylaion, he pushed south to Polybotos in the hope 
of reaching Ikonion, which was rapidly becoming the focus of Seljuk power in Anatolia. The 
Seljuk ruler, Shahanshah, came out with his emirs to treat with Alexios, and Alexios agreed to 
withdraw all the Greek inhabitants of central Asia Minor in return for being recognised as 
maintaining possession of the western coastlands, which his generals had conquered during the 
course of the First Crusade (1096-1100). By the conventions of rhetoric, this treaty could well be 
represented by a panegyrist as a victory. 

| The phrase ‘written on the tablets of memory’ is Aeschylean (Prometheus Bound 789). What 
can be made of Eustathios's claim to remember Alexios personally? He must have been very 
young in 1118 (the year of Alexios's death), probably still a babe in arms, for in the 1176 
Epiphany oration (82) he claims to have been just growing his beard when he was promoted to 
the position of imperial rhetor, at a time when Manuel was elevated ‘to the imperial summit’ 
(which must be a reference to Manuel's becoming emperor). Bearing in mind that he makes this 
claim here, and that his friend Euthymios Malakes was an exact contemporary, it seems best to 
assume that he is using rhetorical artifice both here and in the 1176 Epiphany oration; he was in 
fact probably a young man when Manuel became emperor (1143). If he was in fact in his late 
twenties, he may have been alive during the reign of Alexios. Kazhdan and Franklin, in Studies 
on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge 1984), p. 116, suggest 
that he was born about 1115. I concur with this date, because then he would have been alive in 
1118, if too young to actually remember the treaty; his claim to have it written on the ‘tablets of 
memory’ is therefore an exercise of rhetorical licence. 
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it had been greatly agitated. 1 discover that he filled the whole West with his trophies, ^? 


and all of it with his beneficence, not least among them my own city and archdiocese, 
raining down on it, with this flow spilling over to his fellow-combatant and his co- 
general, ^^ who received in exchange myriads of suitable repayments; and may these 
remain forever, O Lord, ruler of all and our divine king. 

10. Thus, continuing my scrutiny (for | ought to maintain continuity), I am casting my 
mind over his deeds of valour in the East, and considering such things as were erected 
as magnificent trophies among those present there. First of all he drove the barbarians 
away from the water of the sea, ^ in which they had been bathing and were rejoicing, 
thinking that in this respect they were surrounded by benefits, and he did not allow such 
a distressing thing to confront us on the opposite coast and block off the land behind it, 
or render this conquered land friendly to them as they appropriated the bounties of the 
earth, [R67] and did not even leave the sea devoid of evils; then he removed them to the 


762 We have an allusion here to western victories. The principal enemies whom Alexios faced in 
the West were the Normans, and then the Turkic Pechenegs and Cumans, peoples who had been 
shunted across the Asian steppes into the Danube region. He suffered defeats at first at the hands 
of the Normans when they invaded the Balkan peninsula, using Dyrrachion (Dürres in modern 
Albania) as their base of operations. But in 1083 he defeated an army led by the Norman ruler's 
eldest son Bohemund at Trikalla, to the north of Larissa in Thessaly, using tactics borrowed from 
the Turks (there was a contingent of 7000 Turks in his army), namely the laying of ambushes and 
use of archers against Norman charges to put the Norman army in disarray (see Anna Komnene 
5.5-6; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 131). Furthermore he captured Kastoria from the Norman 
invaders later in 1083 (Anna Komnene 6.1; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 131). The Normans 
beat a retreat, but kept Dyrrachion until 1085, when they surrendered it to Alexios after the death 
of their leader Robert Guiscard (Anna Komnene 6.6; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 131). 

The Pechenegs invaded the Balkans during the late 1080s. Their first attack on Thrace was 
beaten back with ease (Anna Komnene 7.3; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 132). Then, although 
Alexios was defeated at Dristra on the Danube in 1087, the Pechenegs were decisively defeated, 
with Cuman aid, at Mt Levounion in 1091 (Anna Komnene 8.5; Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 
132-4). The Cumans, who invaded Byzantine territory three years later, were defeated in various 
skirmishes (Anna Komnene 10.4; Angold, loc. cit.). By 1095 the empire’s western foes had been 
defeated; it remained to deal with the passage of the First Crusade during 1096-1100. 

763 This probably refers to the patron saint of Thessaloniki (‘my city and archdiocese’), St Deme- 
trios, who is represented as joining in achieving the victory at Trikalla in Thessaly (see note 76). 
Alexios must have repaid the saint with financial recompense for this assistance. 

7* What is the historical veracity of these claims? Alexios campaigned in Asia Minor in person 
twice, in 1098 when he started to go to the rescue of the Crusaders at Antioch, and in the cam- 
paign of 1116, which is mentioned above in the commentary on 89. The western coast of Asia 
Minor had been recovered by his general John Doukas (an earlier John Doukas than the recipient 
of the 1179 oration to the Grand Hetaireiarch), who took Smyrna, Ephesos and Sardis (Anna 
Komnene 11.5). Alexios’ own accomplishment against the Turks was therefore relatively minor. 
Such are the conventions of panegyric, however, that he is represented in the 1176 Epiphany 
oration as a wave which had removed the Turks from the sea (Wirth 205/9-11 — Regel 29/1-3). 
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inner depths of the mainland and would have destroyed them, had the divine nature that 
called him to greater tasks not constrained him. That man was in this way the first 
champion to make a trial against such alien might; and the second (but it would be 
completely impossible to select which deed deserves second prize here from among 
ones of so great a magnificence, other than by simply listing those that time permits) 
was John, that heir in race and of empire and in the winning of trophies, whom it is 
right to hear always enumerated among fine men as well as taking the first of the spoils 
in praises. He found it necessary to pitch the imperial tent near a point in Asia which 
controls much of the Propontis,' and deep fear, springing out ahead of him, drove the 
barbarian race into confusion, so much so that they seem to have bowed down and 
performed what was commanded; 66 or, as he rushed at them, like a lion which frightens 
game before it, he cast them down and accomplished his aim with his initial efforts. 
Therefore he removed the evil descended from Hagar further, and he stemmed their 
advance against us, so that on the one hand, while the wild wolves were howling, we, 
the lambs of God, should hear what comes from God, *? [W238] and be shepherded by 
him, as was proper for the apostles of God, and on the other hand so that we would not 
experience the claws of those who were challenging us. The city of the Sozopolitans 
and Phrygian Laodike speak of those things,’ as well as the other cities that strangled 


765 This might be Chalcedon, pivotal for control of the Propontis, or, perhaps Damalis. 

7 John could be represented more accurately than Alexios as a victor against the Turks, for he 
conducted three campaigns against them: first, two expeditions in 1119-20, one against Laodikeia 
and the other against Sozopolis (I shall consider these in note 768 below; see Angold, Byzantine 
Empire, p. 184). Then there was a second bout of campaigning in the 1130s, with expeditions in 
1130-32 against the Danishmendid stronghold of Kastamon, and against Kastamon and Gangra in 
1135 and 1136 (Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 186-7; Kinnamos 14-15, Choniates 18-21). There 
was a third, less successful campaign in 1139-40, in which, although he refortified Lopadion 
(Uluabat) and Achyraos, he failed to take Neokaisareia, owing to inclement weather (Angold, 
Byzantine Empire, p. 188; Kinnamos 21, Choniates 35). The high point of this campaigning was 
the 1132 campaign against Kastamon, in which the emperor took the city at the third attempt, and 
celebrated a magnificent triumph in 1133 in Constantinople (Chalandon, pp. 85-6). 

78" The imagery of God's chosen people (which the Byzantines believed themselves to be) as 
sheep occurs in John 10.7-16 and 20.15-19. In the first instance Christ likens himself to the Good 
Shepherd who takes care of his flock, and in the second passage, probably the one Eustathios has 
in mind here (ws dàmooTóAots 0eo0 mpémov, ‘as is proper for the apostles of God’), Christ tells 
Peter, the chief apostle, to look after his sheep. The Turks are, by an extension of this metaphor, 
likened to wolves (cf. the 1176 Epiphany oration, Wirth 207/78-83, where a similar comparison is 
made). John is held to be responsible for saving the Byzantines from these wolves. 

7$ As we saw above, the two earliest campaigns John made in Asia Minor were against Laodikeia 
(Kinnamos 5-6, Choniates 12) and Sozopolis (Kinnamos 6-7, Choniates 12-13). Laodikeia lay in 
the upper Maiandros valley, on the rivers Lykos and Kapros. It was near the modern Denizli. 
John marched to its rescue in spring 1119 when the Turks had violated the treaty they had made 
with his father in 1116 and attacked it. Kinnamos tells us that he sent his trusty right-hand man 
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those of another race to the point of choking. And just as he changed his position to join 
those who were stronger, you, the pick of the omnipotent Trinity, the emperor before 


our eyes, have come and put a seal on the name of God with your actions, ® after 


imposing a more sublime solution on matters. And, as | investigate these matters more 
deeply, some have joined and engaged with barbarians who were rather simple and not 
altogether great craftsmen of war, but you on the other hand, are endowed with even 


greater qualities and utmost experience of conflict, qualities which take the waging of 


war to its apogee, even higher than the Homeric one; "^^ and so that 1 may include in the 


speech also a further point, precise in every way, at first the alien people gave battle in 
the realm with their unequipped and unwarlike wildness and survived (and this was the 
great significance attached to the [R68] conquests of the great Alexios, because 
notwithstanding the weakness of the Roman military estab-lishment, he, in the apostolic 
sense, perfected his might),’’' but afterwards, as those who followed the Roman path of 
justice were continually trained in the arts of war,’” our forces became more powerful, 


John Axouch (himself a Turk) ahead and and took the city easily. Sozopolis was captured in the 
following spring by a ruse (Sozopolis, the modern Uluborlu, commanding the route from the 
Maiandros valley onto the Anatolian plateau). His army was divided into two forces; one attacked 
the gate, then fled, drawing the enemy after them, while the second party stormed and took the 
city. Both historians record the stratagem that John employed. The point of mentioning the 
capture of Laodikeia and Sozopolis is that at the time of the oration, they were still in Byzantine 
hands, unlike Kastamon in Kappadocia. 

79 Comparing Manuel’s accomplishment to that of John, who also ‘rearranged things’, Eustathios 
says that he ‘put a seal of the name of God on his actions’. This may be an allusion to Manuel’s 
name, the abbreviated form of Emmanuel, also given to Christ at birth (Matthew 1.23). Reference 
to Manuel’s divine name was a topos of the panegyric of his reign, as we have seen. There is 
another double-entendre in the choice of the word rpuás (Wirth 238/2: ‘trinity’); this describes 
the triad of the first three Komnenian emperors, and also evokes an image of the Holy Trinity. 

7? The emphasis is on Manuel's experience in warfare: he is said to engage in strife even greater 
than that mentioned by Homer (/liad 4.440-5). In this passage, Strife is said to be the sister of the 
war-god Ares and to grow in size until her head strikes the sky. 

™ [n this passage, appraising the accomplishment of Alexios, we have a clear reference to 2 
Corinthians 12.9; like God, Alexios' power was greatest when his subjects are weak. To give the 
Biblical passage for reference: 'Apket oot Ñ xápis Lou, T] yap 80vajus év dobeveia Tedet Tat, 
‘My grace is sufficient for you, for my strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 

7? These lines form a semantic unit; they dwell on the way each successive generation of Byzan- 
tines has had to be stronger in order to continue to prevail against the Turks, who likewise grow 
stronger with each generation. 

As has already been stated, there was increasing pessimism regarding the Turkish situation. If 
one were to follow the development of the attitude towards the Turks from the 1174 Epiphany 
oration through to the Eastertide oration (probably delivered in 1180) one would note an increase 
in respect for them. In the 1174 Epiphany oration, the Turkish alliance of 1173 is represented as 
being scattered by the emperor. However, by the time of the 1176 Epiphany oration the Turks are 
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and their skill in battle grew to match that of the children of Hagar. And in a similar 
fashion, men who were not notoriously warlike led our forces against opponents who 
were not of the highest bravery, and this was the first positive determination for us. 
Then they led strengthened forces against ones that had become stronger; and this was 
the second good result. And the third stage of growth on each side, even more 
successful for us, rose to a prodigious height. For our enemies did not desist from rising 


up to this third level, and our emperor, surpassing the ancient proverb which we can 


recall, that ‘second things are better’,’” strove to impart to our life an example of the 


third even better level (of excellence). And so, as we all know, the barbarian race 
increased excessively and multiplied itself and was welded together from all directions 
into a great and virile force. But he too has found ways of making our force equal to 
theirs, not merely by transforming weakness to strength, as was witnessed at the first 
positive determination, [W239] nor by merely gaining greater strength, which was the 
second level of excellence and then became manifest, but by raising it to the highest 
level of power, the situation indeed which we observe now, as it is generally agreed. 

11. And now our wars are no longer against men such as the former ones, those who 
first fought in the flesh against our affairs (and little by little they were able to become 


represented as becoming insolent again, although the orator reminds them how their sultan once 
came to visit the emperor, when the Turks were fearful of him — see $12 of that oration. The other 
passage in this speech to deal at length with the Turks is the one that I have already mentioned, 
the passage in §4 in which the first three Komnenian emperors are compared to a series of waves 
which have swept the Turks inland, each one a little further. The speech celebrates the peace that 
has been won, so one can assess the attitude towards the Turks as generally one of confidence. In 
this oration, as we have seen, Eustathios goes so far as to claim that Turkish strength is on the 
increase. By the time of the 1180 Eastertide oration the Turk seems to be regarded as a serious, if 
not worthy, adversary, one who aimed his every arrow at the emperor (a probable reference to 
Myriokephalon, the battle in 1176 in which the Byzantines were seriously defeated). The 
campaign against the Turks at Claudiopolis is mentioned, but not the strength of the opposition 
there (according to Choniates it was a rout of the Turks), rather the campaign is seen as one that 
imposed excessive hardships on the emperor. The panegyric of Eustathios, therefore, would seem 
to reflect Niketas Choniates' picture of the Byzantine empire’s suffering a reversal in the ongoing 
war against the Turks following the battle of Myriokephalon. There were isolated victories 
against them after this, but a careful reading suggests that the Turks were now in the ascendant. 
The increase in Seljuk power was not, however, sudden, but gradual, and probably accompanied 
Manuel’s gradual decline in health over the last years of his reign. According to William of Tyre 
he was never the same after Myriokephalon, and he might not have been able to supply the 
leadership necessary to oppose the increasing Turkish encroachments on his territory. 

7? Regel and Wirth compare Plato, Laws 723E. We may have an intentional echo here; Plato’s 
speaker says: náv oUv, oióv dao. oi maíCovres, dpewóvav éE dpyfs 8evrépowv émava- 
ToAnowpev, ‘Let us return to the topic and, as those who play games say, make a second and 
better beginning.' This may be one of the few echoes of Plato by Eustathios. But note also 
Euripides, Hippolytos 436, ai 8córepat TH $povrí8es coduitepat, ‘second thoughts are wiser’. 
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7^ nor do we find ourselves having to march out against those of the 


emboldened), 
second level, who were stronger than the first; but this third generation of evil has now 
revealed itself as taking the first place, being richly endowed with warlike excellence. 
And at first it was possible to liken those of the alien race to a tree, one which was not 
planted firmly on account of its steadfast roots, and did not have the good fortune not to 
have its trunk attacked by forceful winds, nor was it abundantly cloaked in leaves which 
could be shaken off in their myriads by force; and its shade was gathered close, [R69] 
nor extending to a distant point, so that it could not cool anyone and give shelter to 
those running under it, nor was it able to make any underlying arable ground 
unproductive, but all the same it was not easily shaken by the gusts of the winds. But 
time is proceeding, and there is an insistent fear of what the future holds, and the 
repetition of many a disaster, and apprehension concerning those on whom we pin our 
hopes, and consideration for what they underwent, and countless instances of bowing to 
those who brandish weapons, and frequent concern regarding their plans for revival, 
and this has established them in great firmness and has nourished the growth of this tree 
for the future. And although even long ago they did not know how to fight, even 
ignobly, they have now worked at bringing themselves to the maximum strength. And 
far-reaching time, which has raised such wild beasts which inflict such pain, has piously 
guarded our Herakles, not aspiring to lead them out against this imperial bravery (for it 
is not a divine task to support evil purposely, so that the servant of God should be 
troubled, for this is dishonourable and not far from the One who rejoices in Evil), but 
by opposing one who is worthy in battle, a good ruler and a doughty warrior, to those 
men who are evil by choice, a choice which assembles such things and brings them to a 
conclusion." For because the evil was growing, it became necessary in response to it 
to augment virtue, lest baseness were to overtake the situation, and to put the very 
essence of goodness into those we had been inveighing against. A virtuous farmer 
would attack a crop full of darnel with much manual labour," [W240] undoing the 


74 This recapitulates the idea of increasing strength being required to match more powerful foes. 
75 The emperor has been supervising the situation in Asia Minor all the while and has been a 
good king and a good warrior like Agamemnon, leader of the expedition to Troy (/liad 3.179; 
dydóTepov Bacueus T' à'ya00s kpaTepós T' ax ums). 
76 These lines contain an analogy with a crop that needs to be weeded by its farmer. The empire 
is such a crop, and the emperor such a farmer. However God is the farmer-in-chief, who is 
responsible for removing the infidel from among His crop, acting wherever this is necessary, to 
make it less liable to attack. Eustathios probably has the parable of the tares (weeds; Matthew 
13.24-30, see also Matthew 15.13) in mind here as he fashions this analogy. 

The mention of hundred-handed giants (the progeny of Gaia in Hesiodic lore) seems a little 
intrusive, creating a mixed metaphor of a kind that is all too abundant in Eustathios. Hundred- 
handed giants occur also in the 1176 Epiphany oration and the 1179 speech for Agnes of France. 
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harm done and healing the seriously wretched condition of the land; but God, the 
guardian of the Christian plantation that is our paradise, was content to counteract the 
baseness of the envious plotters by stretching out imperial hands such as these against 
it, proving the truth of His great power, so that one could not even compare it with a 
great many hundred-handed giants, seeing that it does not cease from at times removing 
some hands and shifting them separately and taking them away wherever necessary, 
and cutting off others in ways which one would not be able to describe, preserving the 
Lord's field so that it cannot be attacked by evil powers. 

12. [R70] And concerning those deeds of prowess further back in time, those in the East 
(for 1 must not fail to concentrate on them even at the present time), I at once joined in 
composing an account together with the encomia, with which alone the minstrels who, 
according to the saying, ‘sacrifice without smoke’,’”’ are able to honour the virtuous 
emperors, and just lately speech writers who dwell on such matters have written ap- 
propriately regarding the recently erected trophies,” and some praises have been sung 
by us too, and our own praises have been included, as if in concert, in the harmony of 
the imperial hymn.’” And in the midst of a speech, and with an audience not as 
weighty as this one, but crowded and supportive and well-disposed, we spoke in praise 
of this country, not waiting for the present moment. For such was our eagerness; when 
one is filled by wonder, one does not wait for an appropriate moment, but regards every 
opportunity as a time to act. But now, even though we do not hark back to these issues, 
we are illuminated with similar thoughts, and applaud once more the way in which what 
was to a small degree joy for the barbarians has been converted to mourning, and the 
sun of their cheerful thoughts has set and has been transformed to deep darkness, and 
the warmth of their hopes has been proven cold. And we saw their brows, which had 
been raised aloft as if to the sky and were forming bows in the fashion of the rainbow, 
slackening and sagging, and they were thus compelled to think of their mortality and 


The historical interest in the passage is its reference to what seems to be the deportation of 
separate units of Turkish settlers, ‘hands’ in this imagery, to other areas. 

77 The proverb ‘sacrifice without smoke’ is recorded in Athenaios, Deipnosophistai 1.8E, where 
we find dkarva yàp aiév dovdot @vopev, ‘we singers always sacrifice without smoke.’ 

78 One imagines that the ‘recently erected trophies’ were those erected to commemorate the suc- 
cessful outcome of the advance on Claudiopolis of 1179, the most recent victory (Choniates 197- 
8). This idea is expressed at greater length in $2 of the 1180 Lenten oration. It seems that Manuel 
put the Turks investing Claudiopolis to flight after arriving there on a forced march during which 
he endured considerable hardship. 

7? Yet again Eustathios excuses himself for not dealing with a theme that he has previously 
touched on, the earlier eastern victories of the emperor. These, it seems, had been the subject of a 
speech, or perhaps a narrative account, since the word syngraphe could describe either. He also 
refers to a speech which he will make at a later date, an oration to his Thessalonian flock. 
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look to the ground.”*° Time gave them a brief taste of honeyed sweetness lately, 


because of their own virtue, but because of the actions through which we stumbled in 
782 


781 not 


relation to God, when we repeatedly retraced the story of Abraham in our minds, 
recalling how he, in his judgement of another people, entered into a serious discourse 
with God (about how many earnest men, if mingled with them, would save a very 
wicked people), while on the other hand God condescended to respond to him. That 
patriarch kept reducing their great number, and He proclaimed that he would save them 
if only on account of a few, and with their number reduced and made smaller until a 
minimum of ten, He was heard showing them mercy, and the one who learned of this 
result was amazed by the circumstances in which the weigher of souls [W241] was 
measuring, [R71] not judging the weight with severity, and he ceased from asking 
further, 1 think, lest, by reducing the number any more, he should find that the One 
whom he asked in the first place was denying it to him. But I, having received a benefit 
from God, would not ask Him (for how could a dog stretch forth its tongue unto the 
Highest One?), but I would gladly invite the listeners to say what the patriarch Abraham 
would have heard when he said to God: ‘If even one person is found just, would you 
save an unjust people on account of that one person?' Indeed, he would have heard 
something that he did not desire to learn. 

13. This spun for us that intricate knot of war," for it was not likely that we, stricken in 
other ways, and trusting only in the virtue of the emperor, would be completely saved. 
For not even if we were registered under God, who is master over everything, and we 
then fell into error and missed the mark, would we gain advantage solely from our 
Master's name.’** As a result, the emperor (because it is not just to overlook such virtue 
and for it to remain unrewarded) alone performed manly deeds of valour, and then he 


780 Eustathios now spends three sentences explaining how the good hopes of the barbarians were 
converted to despondency, using metaphors of a setting sun and recycling Aristophanes' imagery 
of the brow being knitted in a bow shape (Aristophanes, Lysistrata 8, ov yap mpémet cot TOEO- 
ToLetv Tas Odpds, ‘it is not proper for you to make a bow of your brows’). 

781 [n these lines Eustathios suggests that the Turks enjoyed the upper hand briefly, in their 
struggle with the emperor; however, as we shall see, our orator argues that their fate was sealed. 
782 Tt seems best to consider these lines as a unit, as there is overall a reference to the passage in 
Genesis 18.16-31, where Abraham pleads for the city of Sodom with God. In the end God agrees 
that if only ten just people can be found, he will spare the city. Eustathios implies that not even 
one just man could have been found at the time on the Byzantine side, with the result that the 
Turks enjoyed success. At the same time two more images seem to be superimposed -— first, the 
weighbridge of souls in Greek Orthodox cosmogony; and interwoven with this, the striking 
reference to Zeus’s weighing of the fates of men in the Iliad. 

1833 War is represented as an intricate knot (perhaps after the manner of the Gordian knot). 

74 We have here a recycling of the ‘Emmanuel’ topos that we have seen earlier in this speech. 
There is much play in contemporary panegyric on this fuller version of Manuel’s name, Emman- 
uel, one of the names of Christ (Matthew 1.23, cf. Isaiah 7.14), and therefore of God. 
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alone proved perfect among all fine men," not simply with respect to his bravery, but 
also to his heroic quality, or rather a quality of a kind that a man might achieve while 
God, supporting his hand, 6 collaborated in these deeds, and foreign affairs turned out 
well for us. So time gave them a long-lasting taste of honey, but this was eventually 
converted into the present multiple bitterness; and those who boasted that they were 
wiping out the Roman land’*’ have been deprived not only of it, but of every other land. 
14. You have now also shown, O most powerful emperor, what excellence in military 
leadership is," ** and in addition, that although there is some little merit for one who as a 
general is victorious in an expedition on account of great strength, the greatest merit lies 
in the achieving of the most important business in other ways. And for me an example 
to mention is the one of blessed memory among emperors, Alexios, who, when and if 
the scales in the conduct of war in his campaigns did not tilt effectively in his favour, as 
happened a myriad of times, would nevertheless achieve a more illustrious victory in 
another way, by wheeling around and reformulating his strategy. This is the excellence 
of a lion, who would never be concerned to run in the opposite direction without 
returning, [R72] but, a most amazing thing, if he chances upon a hidden ambush, he 
leads himself out more vigorously at a run, and if he is seen in full daylight, he would 
not refrain from acting similarly, but demonstrates his royal excellence. In this fashion, 
therefore, the good general does not collapse in a downhill roll, if some misfortune 
befalls him in the war. [W242] It is not as if such an occurrence will never befall him, 
while he gives battle and experiences it against him, but just as those headlands that are 
firmly rooted, whenever they are shaken by the tossing of waves," do not even then 
collapse ignominiously afterwards, but being headlands, resist so that the waves labour 
in vain in their dashing against them, thus also those guardians of the army, who are 


785 | do not believe there is a strong enough case to suggest that this was inspired by Matthew 
5.48 (‘You must be perfect, as your father in heaven is perfect."). 

7* Wirth must be right to see an echo here of Psalm 36.24 LXX (37.24 MT), which reads in part: 
OTL KUpLos avTLOTHpiCeL xeipa avTod, ‘because the Lord supports his hand.’ 

7? The Seljuk Turks referred to Asia Minor as the Sultanate of Rum (Rome), and boasted that 
they ‘were wiping/blotting out the Roman land’. Eustathios may be intending to bring the Seljuk 
victory against the Byzantines at Myriokephalon (1176) to mind here. It is also likely that he is 
considering the recent history of Asia Minor, and the situation before the succession of Alexios I 
to the throne (for which see on §6 above). However, these victories over the Byzantines have 
been avenged by more recent Byzantine victories, under Manuel and others, on the River 
Maiandros, a subject which occupies the next part of the speech. 

™8 The passage uses Alexios I as a paradigm, and shows how someone who overcomes adversity 
deserves more praise than someone who wins easy victories. 

7 Alexios I, an ideal emperor, is now likened to a headland which stays firm despite the action 
of the tossing waves. There is a certain similarity to the imagery of Homer, Iliad 2.394-7 here. 
The image of buildings which resist earthquakes may have been inspired by the survival of the 
Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, which had survived although built in a seismic zone. 
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established firmly under the wise craftsmanship of God, would never fall, and just as 
those excellently erected buildings of which much is recorded in history, many of 
which, although they have often been shaken up and have changed their original config- 
uration, have not fallen down, but nevertheless have accommodated themselves so that 
they stand safely, similarly such men might experience a vibration (for war does not 
affect one person alone, so as to allow his companions to be unshaken, especially when 
they are not involved in the deeds of every member of the expedition), but they will not 
drop down and lie prostrate, and instead of standing upright in the original way they 
will do so in another, remaining erect like the others previously mentioned, indeed 
probably even better; and likewise one should say here that such deeds as constitute an 
invitation to emulate them encourage in the direction of excellence. Such are those 
*squares without a defect, ?? which, however they are tossed about, remain steadfast, so 
that in no way would their stance differ from their former one. A helmsman is not 
praised when the ship bobs on a calm sea and dances over its azure aspect, when the 
desirable thing is to sail and think light of the dry land; for at this time the skill of the 
helmsman is not admired, andthere would be nothing special about it; indeed, he would 
be lower in standing than the lookout at the prow, and anyone with a wealth of nautical 
knowledge; but when the ship is in trouble and the sea rises into a crest like a mountain 
and nothing can be done, except to dip the ship into the chasms, and mother earth?! is 
the most blessed thing for those who are sailing and drenched with the water that they 
did not pray for, [R73] and the helmsman challenges such terrors and, as over a plain, 
drives either a ‘chariot of the sea’, as one poet says, or rides ‘a horse of the sea’, as in 
Homer.” At this time there is no argument from the others who fill its hull, for only 
the excellence of the helmsman is manifest and his name is extolled. 


79 The ‘square without a defect’, referring to a perfect cube or die, seems to have been a Greek 
proverb. Regel found it in the ancient lyric poet Simonides (Poetae Melici Graeci, ed. D. Page, 
no. 542 = Lyrica Graeca Selecta 370, lines 1-3): áv6p' dya8ov ev dXa0éus yevéodat / xaXenóv 
xepoítv Te Kal Tool Kal Vow / rerpáyovov dvev ijóyou rervyuévov: ‘It is difficult to be truly a 
successful man, tough in hands and feet and mind, cut foursquare without blame.' Wirth also 
points to Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1100621, which recycles this TeTpáywvov dvev bdyou. 
Eustathios is suggesting that men such as the emperor Alexios, who stand steadfast in the tumult 
of war, are righteous and upstanding men of this kind. 

71 The phrase ‘mother earth’ is such a stock phrase that it seems unnecessary to suggest direct 
inspiration, as Wirth does, from Aischylos, Seven Against Thebes 16. 

792 There are two references to poetry here in the passage: the ‘chariot of the sea’ is mentioned in 
Oppian, Halieutica 191: duditepiokaipovtes €dCuyov ápua Saddoons ‘... skipping around the 
well-yoked chariot of the sea.’ It is also found in Nonnos, Dionysica, 4.230. There is also a direct 
quotation of Odyssey 4.708: vnàv wkunópav émfaiwépev, al 0' àAós inmo dv6paot yivovtat 
*... to embark on the swift-faring ships, which are horses of the sea for men...’ 
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15. Does not an emperor also occupy the position of a helmsman? And if, when there 
are dangers, he then himself remains in his appointed position as a saviour, would he 
not be [W243] the best helmsman in the empire, and in as much of the world as he 
rules? Yes, in every way. And this has now come to pass, as we wished, and the shrewd 
listener has flexibly approached this fine thought, and I find myself on the same plain in 
my thinking, the one onto which the sheaves harvested from among the enemies of God 
in the war were recently strewn,” some of which, stacked into heaps, appeared lying 
there, piled up in full view, whereas others were as on a threshing floor broken by those 
men and horses, which had gone over them and ground them down. For the plain over 
which formerly they had trampled without fear, plundering what belonged to the 
Romans, detained them so that they paid the penalty for their presumptuous gallivanting 
by collapsing together into a heap, so that they would never leave the land they 
coveted, ^ but that it itself might receive their startled leaps and tumbles, and what had 
previously relieved them when they experienced hardship now relieved them of life, 
and that which had previously often refreshed them with its comforts might embrace 
them within its cold bosom,” so that they might learn with what kind of caltrops the 
imperial land bristles for the enemy, entangling them as they ran over it so that they 
fall. And sheaves and windfalls of this kind’ were imperial crops, harvested by one 


79 To Eustathios's way of thinking, the emperor is also like a reaper, harvesting his enemies (i.e. 
the Turks) and strewing them in the plain through which the Maiandros passes. They were like 
sheaves to be trampled on. Although I maintain that Turkish prisoners of war were settled around 
Thessaloniki, I now agree with Wirth that the plain referred to in this passage is the plain of the 
Maiandros. We would therefore apply these words to Manuel's victories at Panasion and 
Lakerion (Choniates 195), which I place in 1178 because the John Doukas oration, which I date 
to 1179, says that the emperor had campaigned against the Turks in the previous year. 

™ These next lines describe how the freedom of movement that the Turkish (or better 
Turcoman/Türkmen) marauders once had in these parts has been turned into inability to leave 
them (owing to death). 

95 The image is one of the coldness of the grave. 

7% These lines describe the filling, obstructing and polluting of rivers by the emperor with the 
corpses of the enemy. Choniates (192-5) records that there was indeed a battle in which the River 
Maiandros received a great number of corpses of Turkish warriors, but Manuel himself was not 
present at this one, the Byzantine army being under the command of his nephew John Vatatzes. 
The Turks had ravaged the lands along the Maiandros as far as the sea (following Choniates’ 
chronology, it was probably in the year 1177, although the chronology has not been determined 
with any certainty; see Magdalino p. 99, Chalandon pp. 513-4), and Vatatzes engaged them on 
their return, dividing his army into two parties, one to ambush the Turks on their approach to the 
old bridge over the Maiandros between the fortresses of Hyelion and Leimocheir, and the other to 
be stationed on the far side of the bridge to cut down those Turks who crossed. The Turks were 
pelted with missiles as they made their way across, and this naturally made them reluctant to 
attempt the crossing. The Turkish army was under the command of an unnamed atabeg, who 
crossed the river further upstream on his shield, but was then cut down by an Alan mercenary. 
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who innovated amazingly here by sowing in a well-irrigated place; for he filled the 
river there to overflowing with the corpses of those who treat that land wrongfully, with 
which they render it useless, so that even after death they might prove harmful to it and 
its drinkable water. For neither is this land successful with regard to its workings, being 
totally contaminated with those corpses everywhere, nor is the river fit to drink, with 
pollution mixed in, even if fine in other ways, since it has, as it were, fixed its stream in 
the stocks [R74] and it contains foul creatures. And formerly at one time, O powerful 
emperor, your journeys were on the sea, when it sank the maritime traitors into its 
depths and it overflowed with the barbarian dead," but now your ways are through 
many of these waters,’ in which, having perished, the Agarene people lie after falling 
there; and to sing the song in another way, your hand was put in the sea then, and now 
your right hand is in rivers,” and watery destruction has swept away those of the 
enemy who were able to escape being put to the sword. The mountain was raised aloft, 
and the supercilious [W244] brow of the barbarian was cast, if not into the sea, as in the 
Gospels, into drowning waters; in rivers the Lord raged against them." 


Eustathios may be conflating details of this victory with those of Manuel's own later advance on 
Lakerion and Panasion on the upper Maiandros (Choniates 195); that the earlier Maiandros 
incident could be in the orator's mind here is strongly suggested by the references to that river at 
Wirth 244/9 and Wirth 245/46, later in the speech, and also of the bridge at W245/31. 

™ These lines reintroduce the theme of the Turks and the sea. It should be remembered that 
according to Choniates (192), the Turkish atabeg, on the sultan's command, advanced down the 
Maiandros as far as the sea, taking the cities of Tralles, Phrygian Antioch, Louma and Pentacheir, 
as well as taking some other fortresses. The assumption is that these places were recovered once 
John Vatatzes had defeated this Turkish army at Leimocheir (see note 106 above). Eustathios ex- 
tends the image of Turkish corpses filling the rivers of the region to one of Turks drowning in the 
sea; this seems to be a reference to the extent of the Turkish incursion. Wirth wonders whether in 
fact we have a reference to a naval skirmish between the Byzantines and the Genoese (Chalandon 
p. 582. See also G. Bertolotto, ‘Documenti sulle relazioni di Genova coll’ impero bizantino’, Atti 
Società Ligure di Storia Patria 28 (1896), pp. 387-8). Perhaps we might also have here a 
reference to the naval war that was conducted with the Sicilian Normans early in Manuel's reign. 
However, a (rhetorical) drowning of Turks in the sea rather than one due to the Genoese might 
better explain the imagery in these lines. In any case, the Turks' brows are represented as raised 
in contemptuous pride, but then cast down again as they realise their fate, a watery death. 

78 There is a clear echo here of Psalm 76.20 LXX (77.20 MT), which says in part: év Tfj 
Baldoon 1) 0866s cov, / kai oi TpiBot cov év vaot roots, ‘Your way is in the sea, your paths 
are in many waters ..." 

™® There is another clear echo here, this time of Psalm 88.26 LXX (89.25 MT); the Psalm verse 
in question reads: kai 6rjoopat év 0aAd001 xelpa avtod, / kai év morapots SeEvav adtob, ‘And 
I will place his hand in the sea, and his right hand in the rivers.’ 

#0 Wirth sees an echo of Habbakuk 3.8 here. That verse says in part: wh év ToTapots apyiabns, 
kúpte ...", ‘do not rage in rivers, Lord ...' One supposes that the second largest city is Antioch. 
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16. Here it is incumbent on me to pray, paraphrasing an ancient prayer, ‘If only all the 
rivers would carry away such corpses, so that, as is fitting, it should be brought to pass 
that “the rivers should clap their hands together”’.*°' On account of the same portentous 
deed it was possible to say in this case that the barbarians were ferried downstream to 
Hades, tumbling to their doom. They were fixed in the slime of a river which gave them 
no support, although they had previously drunk felicitously from it many times, 
enjoying its sweetness. They have tried this river now and found it bitter, and its 
movements caused the city of God to exult, and not only this very one and the second 
largest one, but as many as declare themselves to be under God. The flow of the 
Maiandros was checked,®” and it smeared away the barbarians, for they could not 
follow their course, being thwarted and driven backwards, while its usual stream was 
cut off, and it stopped for a little while and banked up, and in one place the torrent rose 
to a height and then thundered down, and in another place and partly it overflowed its 
banks and transgressed its former channel. Thus, replete with those who lay dead, it 
flowed on with even more corpses. One could say that the barbarian race was a stalled 
horse accustomed to bathe in this river??? 
seized control of its halter and wanted to luxuriate in these meadows; yet it did not 
prove possible for its prancing to serve a good purpose for the horse, for lo, it lies 
entangled by the snares from the war. And so that I may not write in riddles, all those 
who raised their heads, hating us, ^ have been cast down, and those who mounted their 
horses" not only felt drowsy, but were led down to the one who is akin to Sleep, 
Death. It was a wonder to see how the barbarian was now subject to attack from both 


[R75] which, remembering its old pasture, 


*! The imagery is borrowed from Psalm 97.8 LXX (98.8 MT): Totapol kporýoovov xetpi èm 
TO avTo, / Ta Opry dyaXMdocovrat ... ‘the rivers will clap their hands together, the mountains 
will rejoice.’ 

V? The Maiandros is singled out for mention because it was the site of the Turkish defeat; see 
note 796 for an account of this. The lines give a pictorial description of the way in which the Mai- 
andros was blocked, and Eustathios suggests hyperbolically that the river spilled out over its 
banks because of the corpses it contained. 

%3 It is likely that Eustathios has /liad 6.506-9 in mind when he mentions a ‘stalled horse’: «s 5' 
OTE Tis OTAaTOS Lrrmos, dkooTijcas ETL $árvn, / 8copóv dmopprj£as Gein me&Covo kpoa(vov, / 
€io00s Aoóec0at éüppetos mrorapuolo, / ku&óov . . . ‘As when a stalled horse, after being fed at 
the manger, having broken free of its halter, runs, trampling the plain, rejoicing in bathing in the 
customary river.' Eustathios mentions both the halter and the horse's bathing in the river, so it is 
likely that this passage is in his mind here. But he develops the image: the horse rushes to enjoy 
the river and the meadow, but is trapped there. 

% The phrase ‘those who hate us have reared their heads’ echoes Psalm 82.3 LXX (84.4 MT): 
kai ol uucobvres oe Tjpav Kedadny, ‘and those who hate you have lifted up their heads.’ 

%5 This is another possible quotation from the Psalms, this time Psalm 75.7 LXX (76.8 MT), 
which reads, in part: évioraEav oi émeflnkóres Tous Urrmovus, ‘those who have mounted their 
horses have goaded them.’ 
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sides, facing danger from the rear no less than in front of his eyes. And unlike the man 
mentioned in poetry, who stood helpless on the bank of a river, struck dumb by its swift 


806 


flowing, both shrinking from crossing and not knowing what to do,” they abandoned 


their murderous intent and slithered away into cowardice and, no longer confident on 
land, looked in trepidation at the untrustworthy substance of water, and some prepared 


themselves eagerly to cross, but others busied themselves and in fact [W245] looked for 


807 to which fear strongly predisposed them, having nearly turned them to stone 


a bridge, 
by turning their state of life to one of death. This is how one needs to place a yoke on 
what is hard to cross; this would truly be a noble and imperial bridge over water, for the 
Persian Hellespontine yoke, and that of the ‘Sacred Mouth", ? provide clear proof of 
madness. This has surpassed Herakles's trick, not only in that he held back the dancing 
of a river, but that he was himself an Achelous, diverting the stream and spoiling the 
neighbouring land; for why is it a great thing to refresh a small area of land, when it is 
overflowed by the stream of a river? Not even when he removed the dung of Augeas by 


letting loose the river"? this deed was of a man engaging in sport and spending his 


time wastefully, the most expensive of all outlays,"? [R76] as it is said. Well now, how 
are these matters similar to a serious act of war, by which the fine state of the world has 
been achieved; and it is not the wretchedness of the substance excreted from animals 


86 In these lines the behaviour of the barbarians is contrasted with that of the man in a Homeric 
simile (Ziad 5.597-9) who is helpless as he stands on the bank of a swift-flowing river: as 5' öte 
dvi dráAapvos, Lov TroAéos Tre8Loto, / oT ET okpupóu rroraju iae mpopéovrt, / dópà 
popptpovta L6ov, dvd T' é8pay' dtiicow ... ‘As when a helpless man, going from a city of the 
plain, stands at a swiftly-flowing river which flows to the sea, seeing it seethe with foam, and 
runs back again ...' Eustathios's words suggest that some of the Turks were looking for a bridge. 
From Niketas Choniates’ account of the battle of Leimocheir (1177), it would seem that a bridge 
was central to the battle. John Vatatzes stationed some of his men on the far side of this bridge, 
and this made the Turks reluctant to attempt to cross it. 

%7 This is an even clearer reference to the attempts by the Turks to escape death by drowning at 
the bridge at Leimocheir on the Maiandros river, Phrygia; see Niketas Choniates 193. 

808 The mention of a bridge allows the introduction of the ‘solemn’ subject of the Hellespontine 
bridge of Xerxes (Herodotos 7.33-6), the bridge of boats by which the Persian King Xerxes 
conveyed his army to Europe in 480 B.C. As a heroic enterprise of men, this subject imparts to 
the discourse the fourth order of solemnity according to Hermogenic theory. The ‘Sacred Mouth’ 
could be the apparent bridge of boats over the Bosporos at the time of the Second Crusade, for 
which see $10 of the 1174 Epiphany Oration. The idea that the conquest of Greece failed because 
of Xerxes’ hybris in trying to overcome Poseidon is articulated in Aischylos’ Persians, 739ff. 

89 Two of Herakles’ feats have been run together. These are his wrestling match with the River 
Acheloos (Apollodoros 2.7.5) and his cleansing of the stables of Augeas, the fifth of his twelve 
labours, by diverting the Alpheios and Peneus through them (Apollodoros 2.5.5). Manuel is said 
to have outdone Herakles by his action in bridging the river. 

#10 Leisure (‘empty time") is said to be ‘the most expensive of all outlays’ in Plutarch's Antony 
28. The wording, roAvreAécTaTov dváAopa, is identical, so this may be a direct quotation. 
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that has been removed, but a stench of godlessness from the opposite side, which was 
conveyed to those dedicated to the fragrance of God?! 

17. I remember that, in the presence of my people (by ‘my people’ I mean my Thess- 
alians),?? I have also addressed the Maiandros as the river of God, which, I think, as 
much from some flooding of its strongly-flowing current as from having gathered its 
tributaries into one stream, was filled to capacity with water so as to rush powerfully 
over those evil people;*'? what wonders God works, arousing the elements of nature to 
make war on His enemies! I consider it another Kokytos or even an Acheron, as it 
conveyed those who fell in it to the land of Hades.*'^ Afterwards, changing tack, I also 
continued by including the imperial sallyings in my speech, through which those 
innermost feelings of the barbarians and, so to speak, their very hearts, were broken and 


torn away; and I expounded to those men who love to listen to speeches? (and who 


816 


does not take in such speeches with pricked ears?) "about their being subsequently 


taken into captivity among animals, of which the chief measure is on the one hand, their 
eyes, which being cast over things readily, have come to behold them with wonder, and 
on the other their hearing, things which by themselves teach their listener to be aston- 
ished. And these things led to a serious depletion of the land occupied by barbarians 
and rendered it bereft of men and deprived of everything else which fashions the life of 


*!! [ think that Wirth is right to compare this with 2 Corinthians 2.15, which reads: öt. Xptotod 
evwdta éogév TH GEG év rois ouCopévors kal év rots dmoupévots ... ‘because we are the 
fragrance of Christ for God among those who are being saved and those who are perishing.’ 

312 It seems that Eustathios has previously spoken to his flock in Thessaloniki, probably from the 
pulpit, about the Maiandros and its being filled with corpses. We know that those who delivered 
sermons also sometimes preached imperial encomia and gave news bulletins from the pulpit 
(Magdalino, Empire, pp. 313-4). Having mentioned that he has already dwelt on the topic of the 
Maiandros in an earlier speech, the orator then goes on to amplify it according to the Hermogenic 
principle of abundance, and we can assume that he draws on the imagery of the earlier speech. 

513 of Psalm 64.10 LXX (65.9 MT): 6 morapós Tod eod émAnpúðn b8áTov, ‘the river of God 
has been filled with waters ...’ 

#14 The ancient Greeks developed a detailed topography of the underworld in their mythology: 
Hades was served by four rivers, the Styx, Kokytos, Lethe and Acheron. Eustathios compares the 
Maiandros to two of them, in that they too conveyed corpses to Hades. 

#13 This is the operative word, ‘love of listening’. Eustathios claims to have lectured to the 
emperor's enemies, the barbarians present on the Maiandros, some of whom, as we shall see, are 
now settled in the environs of Thessaloniki. Refer to the notes on $19 for this. ‘Those men who 
love listening’ are the bishop's flock, his ‘Thessalians’. 

*'5 Regel detects a reference to Apollonios of Rhodes’ Argonautica here. He compares Argo- 
nautica 1.514, which describes the audience of Orpheus: mávres ods ópðoðow ém' obaciv 
Tjpeuéovres, ‘All nevertheless, with ears pricked, in rapture ...' The idea of ‘sharp’ or ‘straight’ 
hearing is present in both authors, but the parallel may simply arise from a standard usage of the 
adjective. I would have been more confident in detecting the influence of Apollonios had the 
parallel phrase been longer. 
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mortals.*'" And this single outcome of fortune was probably bearable for the barbarians, 
and all those who had fallen or all who survived [W246] were content, 1 think, when 
the chase of warfare?'* constrained them; since in the former case, they would not feel 
the evil that occurs throughout life, but would have lain without pain, and in the latter 
case expectations of clemency sustained them; for pain died together with the dead, but 
for the living hope was immortal. But now evil has been meted out amongst them, and 
the greater part lie craving pity, and as for the rest, they are enslaved. And the 
sweetness of hope has been pared away from the living, who have observed the 
majority laid low, and survive as witnesses of the misfortunes that befell the barbarians 
due to the emperor's [R77] excellence, men whom one would not discount as speakers 
of the truth. For even if they are shameless enough to obscure the sunny appearance of 
veracity with a fog of lies, the inspiration behind these actions removes the concealing 
cloud, and the light of truth appears and creates a bright clear sky. Their wounds are 
open like gaping mouths, and the fact that they dwell in a foreign land, and are deprived 
of their own belongings, is widely celebrated. But as for their lamentations, these are 
swiftly dissipated into the air; and their tears flow in a never-ending stream, and this 
reveals a powerful wringing of the soul, through which such moisture is squeezed out. 

18. With regard to these matters that have outlined by me concerning the Church, some 
put together in the form of a book and others by word of mouth, and impromptu (and 
this is not like what was formerly in vogue, but difficult to achieve and slow),*'? and 
also as a result of being apprised of another victory of the emperor, not only because he 
displayed bravery well beyond the mark and ‘made captivity captured’,*”° but because 
he sallied forth deeply among them and shortened to the highest degree the great length 


%17 [n these lines Eustathios distinguishes two groups of barbarians: those who fell in the war on 
the Maiandros and those who survived it. He claims that both groups were happy enough at the 
outcome, the former because they were spared further evil and pain in their lives, the latter 
because they could expect imperial mercy. The balanced clauses in which this idea is expressed 
impart the Hermogenic idea of ‘beauty’ to the discourse. 

** TloÀéuov dypa (W246/62) is close to an expression in Plutarch's Life of Fabius Maximus, 
7.4. Plutarch speaks of the Romans as ‘becoming the prey of the enemy’ (moàepiwv aypav 
yevopévovs). Eustathios echoes Plutarch’s Lives elsewhere (especially those of Alexander and 
Antony), but here d-ypa has its original meaning of ‘hunting’ rather than ‘prey’. 

*? We seem to have a second reference here to a written work on the imperial campaigns in Asia 
Minor. This paragraph implies that three victories worthy of mention were won by Manuel on the 
Maiandros, and concentrates on the middle one, which I identify below as that of Panasion. Of 
the three only one was supervised by Manuel personally. Eustathios also implies that even when 
he is speaking impromptu, his style is so complex that it is difficult for anyone else to achieve. 

*? We have here, as Wirth discerns, a clear echo of Psalm 68.18 MT (67.19 LXX): dvéBns eis 
bios, rixuaAdcTevoas alxpadkwotav, ‘You ascended on high, you captured captivity. ‘ 
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of the journey, and he achieved a third great exploit?! — he heaped up this pile of 
trophies and fashioned skilfully the greatest edifices of renown, and strewed the enemy 
out widely as corpses which could not be resuscitated. And not only that; he deported a 
great catch of prisoners, consisting of the valorous ones who survived, along with their 
female cohabitants and their progeny, and all those who were not considered as 
commoners, who could not be described in only a few words, since they boast that they 


are leaders amongst their kind and deserving of fame for their bravery, and, to sum it 


up, they are men whom the barbarian land would purchase for a great amount.*”* 


19. [W247] But whereas those who happened to be within reach of your hands have 
suffered these things, O powerful and invincible emperor, that part of their nation which 
had not been present, although they escaped and did not suffer any injury, were subject 
nevertheless in other ways to your dominion. For by learning of the deportation of those 
who belonged to their nation, they become captives of their own dear ones, and they are 
dragged as if they were prisoners and come into the presence of their master, overcome 
by a weaponless war,’ and they confess their subservience, and thus they exalt the 
emperor’s manly virtue even higher [R78] in this way, and they increase the size of the 
captive multitude, and run into one confluence from their different customary areas. 
These deeds were performed one after the other in a forward-proceeding arrangement, 
and maintained a sequence which it was not possible to evade in one way or another. 


821 We have already seen how the emperor himself marched upstream along the Maiandros as far 
as Lakerion and Panasion (probably in 1178; see my argumentation in the commentary on the 
John Doukas speech, note 578). These were on the upper reaches of the river, and in the frontier 
zone which was contested by the Byzantines and the Turks (Choniates 195). He drove the Turks 
out of Panasion, but his man Katides of Laodikeia, according to Choniates, warned the Turks of 
his arrival there. ‘The emperor did not hesitate a moment, but hastened on without engaging the 
foe (tr. Magoulias)’. As noted above, I believe that the focus here is on the victory at Panasion. 

2 The words suggest that the Turkish chieftains who were captured in the various Maiandros 
campaigns of the late 1170s could be ransomed for large sums of money. 

*2 In these lines our orator describes the way in which the Turks who were not present at the 
battles against the emperor and his general, John Vatatzes, came nevertheless into his power; they 
were drawn after him in pursuit of their kin (TOv yvnotov, ‘their legitimate ones’). It seems best 
to connect the event that is described here with the emperor's advance on Panasion rather than the 
slaughter at Leimocheir, as the Turks caught between Hyelion and Leimocheir were obviously a 
raiding party, therefore very unlikely to have been encumbered with their kin. On the other hand, 
it is clear from Choniates (195) that the Turks had settled at Panasion and Lakerion on the upper 
reaches of the Maiandros. Using Eustathios to supplement Choniates, we may suppose that the 
women and children encamped at Panasion fell into the hands of the Byzantines, causing the 
Turks either to fight to regain them and thus likewise become prisoners, or, as seems more 
strongly to be the implication of the passage, to surrender. This may not seem to square with 
Choniates, who seems to suggest that the Turks at Panasion were repelled rather than captured. 
However he is so brief (one sentence) that he might well have omitted this fact, perhaps drawing 
on another version of the battle which concentrated on the flight of the Turkish warriors. 
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The hands of war had new offspring, and the nomadic herd, the barbarian nation, was 
lured to them. You took into your possession, O most mighty emperor, those belonging 
to that race, the children, the womenfolk, to sum it up, those most beloved to them, and 
the barbarians were drawn towards them. You had in your possession the magnet of 
nature, and that relentless and iron race was joined fast behind you,*” as they followed 
you and begged you," and sought your mercy and elected to be cast aside in your 
court, rather than dwell in the tents of sinners.*”° So they achieved their desire, and were 
not cast aside, but were benevolently affiliated to you, in the imitation of divine 
precedent, and the emperor's forgiveness greeted them, and the divine orchard, and 
thenceforth God made this fruitful, when wild growths had been replaced by cultivated 
ones. And they were granted this gift, not only by verbal guarantees, but also by written 


documents, to which golden bands, the imperial seals, were affixed." And while my 


city was astounded at these proclamations through other reports and by ours, in a 
manner at which those who hear with understanding should be amazed, those who had 
personally seen these occurrences, which had been talked about, viewed them as being 
trustworthy, and the events seen by them were regarded with no little amazement. For 
not much time had elapsed since the collapse of the barbarians, and we Thessalians saw 
all of the sowings of men"? whom the womb of Hagar, successively replete with them, 


*^ Following the Hermogenic principle of ‘abundance’, Eustathios continues to elaborate on the 
central issue, the way the Turks were drawn after their dependants, in a passage which contains 
three references to literature, including two to the Psalms. The effect of the Turkish dependants 
who came into the emperor's power is compared with that of a magnet, known to attract iron, and 
their warriors are compared to the men of iron of Hesiod's Works and Days 176 (from the part of 
the poem dealing with the four ages of man; the golden age, the silver, the bronze and the iron). 
95 The wording of Psalm 62.9 LXX (63.8 MT) suggests that it was a direct inspiration for this 
passage, for it reads: €KoAANOn 1 bux pov óníoo cov, / ¿pod ávreAdBero f] SeELd aov, ‘My 
soul was fastened behind you, your right hand assisted me.’ 
V6 There is little doubt that Eustathios drew on Psalm 83.11 LXX (84.10 MT) here: 

OTL kpeiocov pépa pia év rats avaAais cov UTEp xLALdbas: 

éEcAeEáyumv mapappumreto90at év rà oikw ToU 0cob, 

LGAAOv fj oiketv Ev oknvopactw ápaproAQv. 
‘Because one day in your court is better than thousands (elsewhere), I have chosen to be cast 
aside in the house of God, rather than dwell in the tents of sinners.’ The Authorised Version of 
the Old Testament (based on MT) translates the Hebrew version as 'sit at the door' rather than 
‘be cast aside.’ 
*? Eustathios points out in these lines that the transplantation of Turks was not only ordered 
through (the spoken) word, but through written decrees, which from the description (‘bands of 
gold’) must refer to chrysobulls. 
95 These lines constitute direct evidence that Manuel was responsible for transplanting many 
Turks from the Maiandros into the environs of Thessaloniki (and perhaps other parts of the 
Balkan peninsula). This was recognised by P. Wirth in his article, ‘Die Bevélkerungspolitik der 
Komnenen- und Laskaridenkaiser’, in Byzantinische Forschungen 70 (1979), pp. 203-213. 
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had produced, thrusting into the middle of our land, brutish men, giants, men with a 
bloodthirsty gaze; and we made a vacuum appear in the midst [W248] of the land of the 
barbarians, matched by a transfusion of the inhabitants of that land into our own, and a 
transplanting proper for the emperor, [R79] the fine cultivator; and God, as we said, had 
filled our own land with such fine fruit. And the land of the Italians, which received 
many Greeks long ago, was named Magna Graecia, but an man who chose words well 
would have called ‘New Persia’ or ‘the European land of the Persians'? 
in close proximity to ours, and a second one, and another one, those everywhere in 


that land lying 


Europe, into which the Agarene tribe has been sown, because of the way in which they 
have multiplied among us, most of them involuntarily, but many being willingly 
resettled and becoming colonists. 

20. These things were beheld by us recently and caused us amazement, yet what we 
have marvelled at now has enriched us much more with its magnificence; for it is the 
case that the achievement here will be found to be multi-faceted. We have” those who 
have deserted who are in no less numerous than the others in number, or in the ability to 
boast of their race; we have those who were taken prisoner and are witnesses of the 
imperial victory; we also have those who fell, or rather whom their own earth holds, 
while we have the glory; we have those who fled headlong; if then they are not in our 
hands now, we will take them after a little while, if they stop fleeing and stand still. 
Attached to them as it were an additional interest charge (for it was necessary for this to 
happen to them also) and the increased herds of their animals,**' some of them driven 
away, if their feet allowed, but others laid low on the ground and covering it, so that 
they were no longer of any use, in order that they might penalise the barbarian race in 
two ways, since they either no longer possessed them, or if they had them, they could 
no longer make good use of them. In addition, there is also the matter of the wealth 
from that same source (because the enemy throng, when it fell upon us did not visit us 
in the manner of tent-dwellers, or like lightly-equipped travellers who were frugally girt 
for economy's sake, but had a great quantity of silver bullion, and much also that bore 


Somewhat conventionally, Eustathios describes the Turks as beast-men, and ‘men looking at 
blood’ (we need not agree with Regel that Athenaios 6.224," Apn BAém (cf Aristophanes, 
Ploutos 328, BAénew p’ dvTikpus S6€ets p’ " Apn), inspired Eustathios's ‘bloodthirsty gaze"). 

32 This is, of course, an intentional exaggeration. 

99 This period is noteworthy for the fourfold anaphora of €xouev, used to express some of the 
other results of the victory at Panasion; it appears that not all the Turks were captured and 
resettled on the Thessalonian plain, but some deserted. Besides these were fallen warriors, as well 
as those who fled, who, Eustathios suggests will be captured soon, when they stop fleeing. 

9?! These next lines focus on the livestock taken; that which could travel was captured, whereas 
the rest was slain, so as not to be of use to the Turks who remained. I think that we can connect 
these and the foliowing lines with Manuel's advance on Panasion; the impression given is of a 
victory against a settled, rather than a marauding and nomadic, enemy. 
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the stamp of the die). And not only did they surrender the wealth of their souls to us, 
but their material possessions as well. And the stream of the Maiandros was also a 
source of wealth, like a Paktolos for those who investigated it there, inasmuch as it 
was conspicuous in its beauty because of what was swept down; but this wealth was 
non-metallic, and required no toil, and it was easier to obtain. These days were 
beneficial for us and brought prosperity, not only in the fashion of the Halcyon days, "^ 
[R80] which spread level the rough and undulating surface, but they also shine in the 


fashion of spring and display a most fruitful and, so to speak, golden summer harvest. 


Of what would the emperor-sun, "6 measuring out such days for us, not be worthy? 
[W249] One would say he was worthy of everything; but I, although I regard him as 
being above everything, would not be able to discover his worth; nevertheless, 
attempting to subject the achievements of a prosperous life to an evaluation, I estimate 
it as limitless; this life will be fashioned so as to be accompanied with longevity and the 
infinite perpetuation of his dynasty," in order that the light-bringer of the purple, who 
has succeeded as an equal of his father, should manage the affairs of empire, and 
together with the one who follows him and many such ones, succeeding in eternity with 
God the King of All, granting them all life for many years to come. 


53? The idea seems to be that the enemy at Panasion was not lightly equipped, but that their defeat 
yielded significant military and other booty. 

53 The Maiandros is compared to the Paktolos, which, as Herodotos (5.101) reports, carries gold 
dust down from the Tmolos in Lydia (the central western coastal region of Asia Minor). However 
there is a contrast; the wealth bestowed by the Maiandros is non-metallic, the implication being 
that it is living produce that has made the Byzantines rich as a result of the Maiandros campaign. 
The Paktolos is also referred to in §2 of the 1176 Epiphany oration. 

** Eustathios now introduces an image of calm weather, of the kind that occurs in the famous 
Halcyon days, the fourteen days around the winter solstice in which the fabulous bird known as 
the Halcyon is said to brood her eggs on the becalmed sea. 

955 The phrase ‘golden harvest’, as we have seen (in $2 of the oration for Doukas, Wirth 198/3-4) 
is found in Plutarch's Moralia 183a and elsewhere. 

83% Comparison of the emperor to the sun is one of the most heavily-used topoi at this period. It 
occurs for the first time in this speech only at the conclusion, although I have observed it some 
five times in the 1174 Epiphany oration Another /opos is also employed briefly here, that of the 
infinite worth of the emperor. 

537 The speech concludes with the orator's wishes for a long life for the emperor, and for the 
ruling Komnenian dynasty, making this solitary brief mention of the heir as a ‘gleam of purple’, a 
reference to his ‘purple birth’ in the porphyry marble birthchamber of the Great Palace. The name 
‘light-bringer’, pwoddpos, was given by the ancient Greeks to the morning star. Typically in 
imperial panegyric, the heir is represented as being an equal and therefore a worthy successor to 
the father, and Eustathios expresses the hope that this porphyrogenite prince will perpetuate the 
dynasty with his own successors. The final word of the speech, roAvxpóviov, is a signal to the 
audience that it has arrived at its conclusion. 
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The water supply of Constantinople was dependent on aqueducts, wells and cisterns, 
which had been in use since Late Antiquity, as R. Janin showed in his Constantinople 
byzantine — développement urbain et répertoire topographique (rev. ed. Paris 1964), pp. 
198-224. The subject has been dealt with more recently by C. Mango, 'The water 
supply of Constantinople', a seminal study, in the book Constantinople and its 
Hinterland, ed. C. Mango and G. Dagron (Aldershot 1995), pp. 9-18; Then there is V. 
Sakelliadis’s ‘Running water — life-force of cities’ in On Water in Byzantium (Athens 
2000), ed. I. Kakouris, tr. A. Doumas, pp. 49-53. J. Crow & R. Bayliss also deal with 
the extramural network of aqueducts at this time in their article ‘Water for the Queen of 
Cities: a review of recent research into the Byzantine and early Ottoman water supply of 
Constantinople' in Basilissa 1 (2004), pp. 27-49, and their earlier archaeological studies 
of the question: see Anatolian Archaeology 6 (2000), pp. 16-18 and Antiquity 74 (2000), 
p. 25. Crow, Bayliss and J. Bardill have more recently completed a monograph on the 
water supply in general (The Water Supply of Byzantine Constantinople, London 2008). 
This does not discuss Eustathios's speech on the drought at Constantinople. The shorter 
book epi Yódrwv, ro vepó oro Bucdvrio, written by D. Zapheiropoulou and 
illustrated by P. Perivolarakis (Athens 2000) contains some general articles on the 
subject of the supply and use of water in the Byzantine world, supported by many 
attractive illustrations, but does not discuss any topics relevant to this speech. 

Water was needed not only for drinking but also to supply the numerous baths of the 
city. Indeed, some cisterns were used to grow vines and mulberry leaves for silk (Crow 
et al. 2008, p. 126). The chief aqueduct of Constantinople proper was that of Valens, 
built between A.D. 368 and 373, which Crow, Bardill and Bayliss identify with the final 
900m stretch of a long sinuous aqueduct some 590 km long. Crow et al. (2008) label 
this intramural part of the aqueduct with its Turkish name Bozdogan Kemeri (p.1). This 
in its turn drew on water from the region of Vize, 120 km west of the capital. This is the 
extension of the aqueduct of Valens, which has previously been identified with a 
channel which passes over the 25m-deep valley between the city’s third and fourth hills. 
Mango erroneously believes that this channel was built by Hadrian, and was of lower 
elevation than the aqueduct of Valens. Bayliss, however, using a computer model, 
shows the channel to be a branch of an aqueduct leading from the Belgrade forest to the 
north of the city. Crow and Bayliss believe that it was the Lykos valley that provided 
the source for the aqueduct of Hadrian (Crow et al. 2008, pp. 13-14). The aqueduct of 
Valens was restored in the eleventh century by the emperor Romanos Argyros (1028- 
34). Mango discusses the sources of water available in the vicinity of Constantinople, 
and concludes that the volume of water from these sources today must be less than it 
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would have been in the Middle Ages; nevertheless, it is not surprising that scarcity of 
water was a problem by Manuel's reign, since the system of aqueducts must have fallen 
into disrepair by his time, particularly the long aqueduct from Vize (see Crow et al. 
2008, pp. 14-15). 

The different channels fed into a system of reservoirs (open) and cisterns (covered). 
Valens built a large reservoir for his aqueduct in the Forum of the Bull. Of more than 
150 other cisterns and reservoirs (Crow et al. 2008), only a few have been found. Some 
of these were public, whereas others were attached to various palaces, churches and 
monasteries. The largest cistern was previously believed to be that of Aetios (possibly 
eparch of the city; Crow et al. 2008, pp. 15, 129-31), built in 421. It measured 244m x 
85m, and was approximately 14m deep, with a capacity of 250,000-300,000 cubic 
metres. Larger cisterns/reservoirs have since been found — those of Modestus and Aspar 
(Crow et al. 2008, pp. 127, 129-32). Another noteworthy cistern was that of the Great 
Palace, with a capacity of 78,000 cubic metres. Then again we must note the important 
contribution of rainwater from roofs (Crow et al. 2008, pp. 140-1). The implication of 
the speech is that the whole system needed refurbishing. Maps of the water supply of 
Constantinople are to be found in Crow et al. 2008, which contains Bardill's catalogue 
of cisterns (pp. 144-55) — this is based, in part, upon W. Müller-Wiener's study of the 
local topography, Bildlexicon zur Topographie Istanbuls (Tübingen 1977). 
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Appendix II: the Siege of Zeugminon 


Zeugminon (the modern Zemun or Semlin), was a fortress-city which was the key to the 
defence of the territory of Sirmion and Frangochorion, the strip of territory lying 
between the Danube-Sava and Drava Rivers. Eustathios is imprecise in his locating of 
the city, since it was on the Sava (more strictly speaking at the confluence of the Sava 
and the Danube), opposite modern-day Belgrade, as Wirth points out. Wirth suggests 
that Eustathios may have a fortress named Petrikon in mind here when he speaks of the 
TéTpa (see Kinnamos 217, and Chalandon p. 477). I am not convinced that this 
identification is correct. Surely it is Zeugminon that Eustathios has in mind when he 
speaks of a great siege in the 1174 oration (Wirth, closing lines of p. 265). For an 
account of the siege, see Chalandon pp. 483-5, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 207, 
Makk, Arpads, pp. 90-1, Magdalino, Empire, p. 80. Stephenson, Byzantium 's Balkan 
Frontier p. 255, does not deal with the Byzantine victory in any detail. 

Zeugminon had been surrendered by the Hungarian king Stephen (Istvan) HI along 
with Sirmion and Frangochorion in 1163, when he had negotiated with Manuel after 
being worsted in battle, since this territory was the patrimony of his younger brother 
Béla, who was to marry Manuel's daughter Maria. This patrimony also comprised 
Dalmatia (cf $7 of the 1176 Epiphany oration, which is more concerned with the 
Dalmatian situation). However, the Hungarians soon thought better of the deal, and in 
1164 a Hungarian army had moved in to reoccupy Dalmatia (Makk, Arpdds, p. 90). 
Manuel responded by invading Sirmion, and by releasing an anti-king whom he had 
previously sponsored, István IV, uncle of István III. The more widely recognised 
Hungarian king, however, had concluded alliances with the King of Bohemia, the Duke 
of Austria and the Prince of Galicia. When these allies came to Stephen's aid, Manuel 
prudently withdrew. In the meantime István IV was also defeated and withdrew to 
Zeugminon, which, for a time, he held against Hungarian besiegers (see Choniates 
238ff. and Kinnamos 128ff.). Of our primary sources, Kinnamos was an eyewitness, 
and therefore has the more detailed account. He tells us that Manuel sent an army under 
the generalship of Michael Gabras, Joseph Bryennios, John Angelos and John Ises (a 
Turk). He also sent numerous ships up the Danube, filled with soldiers and supplies, 
intending to march on Hungary himself. These ships provisioned the besieged city, and 
the Hungarians wasted much time around the wall, which was well-nigh impregnable. 
There were, however, skirmishes between the Byzantine ships and boats manned by the 
Hungarians while the Byzantines waited for their army to arrive. 

The Hungarians resolved upon treachery, as both Kinnamos and Choniates tell us. 
István IV was poisoned by a man bribed to do so, and after the death of its commander, 
the city fell to the Hungarians. Choniates tells us that upon the news of Zeugminon's 
capture Manuel set out himself, at the time when June was waning in 1165. Kinnamos 
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and Choniates differ as to the subsequent actions of the emperor, whether he divided his 
force (Kinnamos) or not (Choniates); at all events, he arrived and joined battle on the 
third day (Kinnamos). That day and the next saw the warring parties shoot at each other, 
without much success. The Byzantines, however, then constructed a wooden siege- 
tower, and the emperor had to be forcibly prevented from being the first man to mount 
it (Kinnamos). Manuel also ordered that the ditches around the city be filled with 
faggots and firewood (Kinnamos 242; Choniates says mud and rubbish). News came of 
an approaching rescue army, so Manuel called a council of war (Kinnamos 242-4). His 
plan prevailed: the less serviceable part of the army was to remain behind at Zeugminon 
while the better troops were to march out and meet the relieving Hungarian army. 
However, when no definite news about this other army came back, Manuel changed his 
mind and decided upon another assault on the city. This time the Byzantines were 
successful. The wall was sapped, and battered with stones (Kinnamos 244-5, Choniates 
134-5; Makk, p. 92). Under this assault it soon collapsed. Kinnamos and Choniates 
offer graphic accounts of the slaughter that ensued (Kinnamos 245-6, Choniates 134-5). 
After Zeugminon had been recaptured for the Byzantine Empire, Manuel arranged 
for his uncle Constantine Angelos to rebuild its walls (see Choniates 135-6); with the 
recapture of this one key fortress-city, Sirmion was back under Byzantine control. 
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Appendix III: The Origin of the Turks and the Turkish Wars 


The ‘evil’ that comes from the East (as it is called in $4 of the 1176 oration) should be 
identified as the audacity of the heathen Ishmaelites; the ‘long time since it burst forth 
from the depths’ could mean the time since Islam had become the principal religion of 
the Near East (some five centuries), or, as is more likely, given the context, the time 
after the Turks had first appeared in Asia Minor over a century before. The best account 
of their Asian origins and their migration from the steppes east of the Caspian Sea 
through Iran and Mesopotamia to the eastern border of the Byzantine empire in the 
eleventh century is by Sp. Vryonis Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia 
Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifieenth Century 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles and London 1971), pp. 80 ff. The ‘land that we name by the 
risings of the sun’ is Anatolia, Greek Anatolikon, from the Greek for ‘rising’ (àvaroAr). 
Anatolia is a vague geographical term when used by the Byzantines, but it is generally 
employed of Asia Minor rather than the Levant, usually with reference to the interior. 
Eustathios probably has central Asia Minor in mind, as an area on the boundary of the 
Byzantine empire which was contested with the Turks. This region was lost to the 
Byzantine empire in 1071, after the defeat of Romanos IV Diogenes at Manzikert by the 
Turkish sultan Alp Arslan. 

The central and eastern parts of Asia Minor were to remain in Turkish hands until 
Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Turks in 1453, despite invasions by Manuel in 1145, 
1146, 1147, 1158, 1159-60 and 1160-1 (see note 386 of the 1176 oration), and a later 
attempt to regain central Asia Minor in 1176; this last ill-fated expedition was, however, 
still a little further in the future (see the note on this subject attached to $11 of the 1176 
oration). Fuller details of the Turkish conquest of Asia Minor, and their penetration of 
the Byzantine Asian frontier, are to be found in W.M. Ramsay, The Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford 1895), which gives the regional history of each part of 
central Asia Minor. There is also the more recent treatment by Sp. Vryonis Jr. mention- 
ed above. He describes the situation as one of constant warfare around an axis passing 
from the River Sangarios and Dorylaion along the mountainous western ridge of the 
central Anatolian plateau through Kotyaion, Choma, Philomelion, Sozopolis, Laodikeia 
to Attaleia on the coast (Hendy, however, in his Studies on the Byzantine Monetary 
Economy c. 300-1450 (Cambridge 1985), pp. 108-31, maintains that Lykia was never 
recovered). Vryonis notes that the Byzantines advanced as far east as Ikonion in this 
war (1146), and the Turks went as far west as the Aegean. 

Vryonis says of this axis 'this geographical district ... came to be a no man's land 
which Greeks, Turks and Crusaders repeatedly devastated' (op. cit., p. 152). He also 
pointed out that the mountainous hinterland of the Black Sea was similarly in a constant 
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state of warfare (pp. 161-2). The boundary between these respective domains was 
sufficiently ill-defined for nomadic Türkmen, who were only nominally subject to 
Seljuk control, to graze their flocks in the river valleys protected by Byzantine 
strongholds in the winter. Raids of Türkmen into regions more heavily settled by the 
Byzantines were common, and were difficult even for their Seljuk overlords to police. 
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Appendix IV: Fortifications in the East 


Niketas Choniates draws attention to Manuel's programme of fort building for the East 
(see Choniates 123, 137, 150, and in the secondary sources, Magdalino, Empire, pp. 
124-5, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 221). He says that Manuel fortified the villages in 
the regions adjacent to Asia, Chliara, Pergamon and Atramyttion, and that this led to the 
flourishing of the region, ‘so that the wilderness was transformed, in David's words into 
pools of water' (tr. Magoulias). These fortifications allowed fields to be cultivated and 
fruit trees grown in parts which had been reduced to a wilderness through their 
abandonment by the inhabitants after the endless Turkish raids during the reigns of 
Alexios I and John II. All the fortresses were given the same name, Neokastra (New 
Castle), and they *were sent a governor from Byzantion, and they contributed annual 
revenues to the imperial treasury.’ 

It is an almost impossible task on archaeological evidence alone to identify any of 
the Byzantine forts of the Pontos, Anatolia or Kilikia as definitely having been fortified 
during the reign of Manuel (as opposed to the Komnenian era as a whole); we cannot 
date Byzantine forts so precisely. It must be remembered, for example, that Alexios | 
and John lI too were responsible for fortifications in the east. Indeed, the policy of 
fortification rather than relying on natural boundaries and frontier troops, is, according 
to J. Birkenmeier, The Development of the Komnenian Army (1081-1180) (Leiden 
2002), a Komnenian innovation (p. 197). Those interested in the types of constructions 
that were built in those parts should consult two publications in the Dumbarton Oaks 
series, A. Bryer and D. Winfield, The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the 
Pontos (Washington 1985), and R. Edwards, The Fortifications of Armenian Cilicia 
(Washington 1987), as well as an article written by C. Foss, ‘The defences of Asia 
Minor against the Turks’ in Greek Orthodox Theological Review 27 (1982), pp. 145- 
205, which describes the fortifications at Pergamon. 

Some fortresses, however, are mentioned in the literary sources, as was pointed out 
by H. Ahrweiler in ‘Les forteresses construites en Asie Mineure face à l'invasion 
Seldjoucide', in Akten des XI Internationalen Byzantinistenkongresses München 1958 
(Munich 1960), pp. 182-9; these are the fortresses of Melangeia, south of Nikaia (refer 
to Map 2; Choniates 52), Pithekas, built in the 1146 campaign at the base of Mt 
Olympos in Mysia (Kinnamos 38), Pylai, in Bithynia, built on the return journey 
following the same campaign (Kinnamos 63) and, most importantly, Dorylaion (the 
modern Sarhüyük, some 3 km north-east of the modern Turkish city of Eskishehir. For 
this, see Choniates 176-7 and Kinnamos 294-5, 297, the latter reporting that the city 
was erected within forty days (perhaps a number with Biblical inspiration); the fortress 
which had originally stood there had been in ruins for over a century. See also Vryonis, 
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op. cit. p. 153, and the Tabula Imperii Byzantini VII, ed. K. Belke and N. Mersich 
(Vienna 1990), p. 240). There was also Soublaion (Choniates 177, Kinnamos 297-8, 
Tabula Imperii Byzantini VII pp. 118-9, 382). The rebuilding of Dorylaion and 
Soublaion is to be dated to 1175 (Chalandon pp. 502-5, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 
189, Magdalino, Empire, pp. 96-9), and had therefore taken place not long before this 
speech was delivered. 

We have sources other than Kinnamos and Choniates for the building of a fortress at 
Dorylaion: P. Wirth, ‘Kaiser Manuel I. Komnenos and die Ostgrenze. Rückeroberung 
und Wiederauf-bau der Festung Dorylaion’ in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 55 (1962), pp. 
21-9, mentions also an anonymous poet, whose work is preserved in cod. Baroccianus 
graecus 194, a letter of Pope Alexander III to his cardinal Peter, the papal legate to 
France (Epistolae Alexandri III Papae, ed. M.J.J. Brial and L. Delisle, no. 385 (written 
January 29, 1176) in Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France 15 (Paris 1878), 
pp. 952ff, a letter republished in the Patrologia Latina 200, col. 1233), in a speech of 
Euthymios Malakes (ed. K. Bonis, "Ev@uptou rou MaAákn, unrporoXMTou Neov 
Tlarpov (YmáTns), 800 éykoptaoTtukol. Aóyot, vuv TO TIPWTOV ékótGópuevot, eig TOV 
avTokpáTopa Mavound A’ Kouvnvóv (1143-80)", OcoAoy(a 19 (1941-8), pp. 524-50, 
and finally in a recently published speech of Eustathios himself, which was delivered 
probably at the beginning of Lent, also to be dated to 1176 (see Wirth 41/72-45/46, 
which dwells on the great labour that the refortification of Dorylaion entailed). See also 
Magdalino, Empire, p. 125, for the pattern of fort-building, and Ahrweiler, for the 
emphasis to be placed on the importance of the region of Bithynia. 
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Appendix V: The Hungarians and St Prokopios's Day 


The principal secondary sources dealing with Byzantium's relations with Hungary at 
this period are Chalandon (pp. 387-9, 401-15, 469-90), Magdalino, Empire, pp. 54-6 
and 79-83, Angold, Byzantine Empire (pp. 204-9), Stephenson, Balkan Frontier, pp. 
260-1) and especially Makk, Arpdds, in particular pp. 51-7, 58-9, 60-2, 64-71, 74, 76-9, 
80-93, 96-8, 99-101). Primary sources: Kinnamos 270-4, Choniates 151-8. Paragraph 7 
in the 1176 oration alludes to a battle fought against the Hungarians on their own soil in 
1167. The Byzantine commander, Manuel's nephew Andronikos Kontostephanos, dared 
to ignore Manuel's injunction not to attack the enemy on the feast day of St Prokopios 
(July 8; Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 207-8), and won a great victory, one which 
Magdalino (Empire, p. 80) claims was by far the most spectacular of Manuel's reign. 
Kinnamos records that the Hungarian host numbered some 15,000. The Hungarocentric 
Makk does not dwell at length on this battle, merely mentioning that it was a defeat for 
the Hungarians. He identifies the Germans who are referred to in Choniates’ account as 
Austrians, sent by the Hungarian king's ally, Heinrich Jasomirgott, Duke of Austria. 
Stephenson, however, prefers to see the Hungarian invasions of Dalmatia and Sirmium 
which preceded this battle (the latter invasion conducted by a Count Denis) as the result 
of the disgruntlement of the Hungarian nobility, caused by the interference of Heinrich 
Jasomirgott in the affairs of the crown. Duke Heinrich was allied to the Holy Roman 
and the Byzantine emperors (the latter by virtue of his being married to Manuel's niece 
Theodora), so at the time foreign interference in Hungarian affairs was paramount. In 
any case, the defeated Hungarians withdrew across the Danube and a triumph was held 
in Constantinople. This is the last we hear of them before the death of their king 
Stephen IIl. Indeed, so decisive was the defeat, that they did not engage in warfare 
against Manuel again. The Byzantino-Hungarian conflict, which had led to the emperor 
directing no fewer than thirteen expeditions against the Hungarians, was thus brought to 
a close. There are accounts of clashes between the Hungarians and the Byzantines in 
Dalmatia, but these seem to belong to the time after Stephen II’s death. Makk believes 
that Hungary adopted a more conservative foreign policy following the 1167 defeat. 
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Appendix VI: The Visit of Amalric of Jerusalem 


In paragraph 10 of the 1176 Epiphany oration Eustathios spares a few words of praise 
for Manuel’s vassal Amalric (Amaury) I, King of Jerusalem. This paragraph illustrates 
Eustathios's attitude towards the Latins. Like his master the emperor, he is sympathetic 
towards them. He is, however, in the minority, for anti-Latin sentiment was at this time 
widespread at Constantinople, typified by the attitudes of Niketas Choniates, and even 
the generally admiring John Kinnamos. Manuel, however, encouraged Latin visitors, 
and during his reign Latin traders, knights and theologians were welcomed in the City 
(see for example R.D. Thomas, ‘Anna Comnena's account of the First Crusade: history 
and politics in the reigns of the emperors Alexius I and Manuel 1 Comnenus', Byzantine 
and Modern Greek Studies 15, 1991, pp. 269-312). The words of this paragraph are 
accordingly an affirmation of Eustathios's policy of favouring a détente with the Latin 
rulers of Outremer. As recognised by R.-J. Lilie in his Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrer- 
staaten (Munich 1981), tr. as Byzantium and the Crusader States, 1096-1204, by J.C. 
Morris & J.E. Ridings (Oxford 1993), pp. 142-221, Manuel came to terms with the 
existence of Latin principalities in Syria and Palestine more successfully than Alexios I 
and John l, and supported the king of Jerusalem, the senior potentate of the region, as a 
means of reinforcing his own absolute sovereignty. 

The subject of the paragraph is Amalric's visit to Constantinople in 1171. The king 
of Jerusalem was a valuable ally against the Seljuk Turks. The royal visit is recorded 
elsewhere only by John Kinnamos (280). Chalandon spends a few pages on it (pp. 546- 
9), as does R.-J. Lilie (original German version, pp. 195-200; tr. pp. 204-9); there are 
only brief mentions in Magdalino, Empire (pp. 196, 242, 246, 459), and a mention in 
Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 220. William of Tyre (20.22) reports that Amalric 
departed on 10 March, 1171, putting in at Tripoli (in Syria) on 14 March, whence he set 
sail for Constantinople. The Latin king was accompanied by William, bishop of Acre, 
Guermond of Tiberias, John of Asur, Girard of Pougi, the king's marshal, the Castellan 
of Jerusalem, Roard and Raymond of Nephin. Lilie points out that neither the (Latin) 
patriarch of Jerusalem nor the Archbishop of Nazareth accompanied Amalric, and this 
may have been intended as a snub to the Greeks from the Latin Church (there was a 
Greek titular patriarch of Jerusalem at Constantinople). All the same, as Chalandon 
points out, the visit would have confirmed to the Byzantines their supremacy over the 
Latins of the east. William of Tyre describes the route that Amalric took (see below; 
also Chalandon p. 547). 

Amalric disembarked at the harbour of Boukoleon, and was received with great 
pomp by the palace servants and conducted to the Great Palace. The visit is described 
graphically by William of Tyre (20.22-4), who enumerates the magnificent trappings in 
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some detail. The king of Jerusalem was entertained with dances, spectacles and concerts 
in the hippodrome, and ferried up and down the Bosporos in a barge. After spending a 
few days at the Great Palace the king went to the palace of Blachernai, the ordinary 
residence of Manuel. This was where the negotiations were carried out and a treaty 
signed, although we do not have the precise details of its terms. Chalandon suggests, 
however, that it included a promise of help from Manuel against the Egyptians. Amalric 
took to the sea again on 15 June, 1171. From the tone of William of Tyre's report on the 
encounter and from the tone of this speech Manuel appears to have been successful in 
effecting a reconciliation with the Latins, testament to his skill as a diplomat. Amalric 
was in turn successful in obtaining some form of pledge from the emperor to assist the 
Latins in their struggle with their Muslim enemies. 
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Appendix VII: The Sultan's Visit to Constantinople 


For the visit of the sultan Kilidj Arslan l to Constantinople in 1161, see Kinnamos 204- 
8, Choniates 118-20 and, in our secondary sources, Chalandon pp. 462-7; Magdalino, 
Empire, pp. 76-7, Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 222. The sultan's visit was also 
celebrated in a speech by Euthymios Malakes, datable to the same year; see Noctes 
Petropolitanae, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St Petersburg 1913, repr. Leipizig 
1976), pp. 162-87. The wording of this speech, in particular Wirth 168/26-30, suggests 
that the event took place soon after Christmas, since it mentions the visit of the Magi 
‘the day before yesterday’ and the manger and the Jordan. R. Browning, in ‘A new 
source on Byzantino-Hungarian relations in the twelfth century. The inaugural lecture 
of Michael 6 tot 'AyxtáAov as matos ràv duXooóoov', in Balkan Studies 2, 1961, 
pp. 173-214, opts for a date of Autumn 1161 (p. 175), following P. Lamma (Comneni e 
Staufer Vol 1 (Rome 1955), p. 32 n. 1). If we turn to the primary sources, Kinnamos 
places the visit between his accounts of Géza H of Hungary's death (which took place 
in 1161, according to Magdalino and most other historians, although Makk (p. 79) and 
Stephenson, Balkan Frontier (p. 247), assert that it took place in 1162), and of 
Manuel's second marriage (Christmas 1161). The terms of an important treaty between 
Kilidj Arslan and Manuel are divulged by Kinnamos earlier (201), after a description of 
the aftermath of an expedition to Asia Minor (dated by Brand to summer 1161). This 
treaty must have been confirmed during the visit (Choniates 121). The chronology of 
the events of the years 1160-2 is difficult. Some doubt has been cast on Kinnamos's 
chronology, and the specific reference in Euthymios Malakes seems to carry more 
weight (the only problem with Magdalino's date being the rhetor's failure to mention 
Manuel's recent marriage). It is probably best, however, to accept Magdalino's dating 
of the sultan's visit. 

It seems then that at Christmas 1161 Kilidj Arslan came to Constantinople seeking 
the emperor's aid against his brother-in-law, the Danishmendid Yaghi-Basan, emir of 
Sebasteia who, according to Niketas Choniates, held Amaseia, Ankara and Cappadocia 
upon Mas'ud's death. Yaghi Basan was a threat because he was supporting Kilidj 
Arslan's brother, Shahin-Shah, in his bid to become sultan. The sultan will also have 
been prompted by recent Byzantine campaigns against him. The emperor met the sultan 
in his characteristic magnificent style, celebrating his arrival with a triumphal pro- 
cession. Proceedings, however, were upset by the outbreak of a tremendous earthquake, 
which the superstitious clergy took as a sign of divine wrath at the profaning of the 
hallowed furnishings and icons by the presence of an infidel. Nevertheless, the emperor 
continued to entertain Kilidj Arslan, treating him to banquets, horse races and other 
spectacles at the hippodrome. Kilidj Arslan sojourned in Constantinople for a total of 80 
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days, being entertained in the Great Palace, the traditional abode of the emperor (where 
there was a pavilion à la turque, as we have seen), rather than at the new palace of 
Blachernai. The sultan and Manuel drew up a treaty stating that the two powers were to 
have the same friends and enemies until the end of the sultan's life. The sultan would 
return the greater and more notable cities that he had won to the Byzantine empire, he 
would fight as the emperor's ally on request and he would not allow any of his Turks 
(i.e., Türkmens) who might raid Byzantine territory to go unpunished (Kinnamos 207- 
8). Furthermore, Manuel made Kilidj Arslan his adopted son and Choniates says that 
the sultan returned home laden with gifts from the emperor. We have already seen that 
he did not honour the treaty. 
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Appendix VIII: Manuel and Egypt 


I have commented briefly on the 1169 expedition to Egypt in a note on $12 of the 1176 
Epiphany oration. For accounts of this expedition see, in the primary sources, Choniates 
159-68, Kinnamos 278-80; in the secondary sources, Chalandon, pp. 537-45, Angold, 
Byzantine Empire, pp. 219-20, Magdalino, Empire, pp. 73-5. It was a joint expedition of 
the Byzantines, led by the emperor's man the megas doux Andronikos Kontostephanos 
(appointed because the expedition travelled to Egypt in the Byzantine fleet), and by the 
Franks of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem under their king Amalric I. The Byzantines 
were responsible for its provisioning. Egypt was at that time under the control of the 
weakening Fatimid dynasty. The Christians began their assault by making a surprise 
attack on the fortress of Damietta on the Nile Delta. However, the siege was drawn out, 
the expedition ran out of provisions, and the situation was made worse by heavy rains 
which turned the land into a quagmire. Amalric, in defiance of Kontostephanos, who 
was for an all-out attack, chose to come to terms with the Damiettans. The Christians 
set fire to their siege engines and beat a retreat, but suffered a serious shipwreck on the 
return journey. Eustathios had good cause to represent this expedition as one which 
would cause a Byzantine audience to shed tears (although we should not discount the 
possibility that he is referring to a more recent event). 

The second, abortive, expedition to Egypt, now under the control of Saladin, which 
began in 1176, was envisaged by Manuel as part of a two-pronged offensive against the 
Muslims in Anatolia and Egypt. He himself led the advance on Ikonion (which led to 
the disaster of Myriokephalon). Kinnamos's history breaks off at a point where he says, 
*Before he [Manuel] set out from Byzantion, he dispatched a fleet of a hundred and fifty 
ships to Egypt, while he was going with his whole force to the war on Kilidj Arslan. 
Therefore lacking troops sufficient for the [expedition] against Egypt ...' (Kinnamos 
300, tr. Brand). lt is to be imagined, as Magdalino has suggested, that Kinnamos 
concluded this passage by saying that the Egyptian expedition was aborted. If that is so, 
it seems to have been resumed in the following year, for William of Tyre (pp. 979-85), 
writes that in 1177 an embassy arrived in Jerusalem from Manuel, seeking to hold the 
Franks to the treaty he had made with Baldwin IV, whereby their respective armies 
would make war on Egypt; a little later, an imperial fleet of seventy galleys and other 
ships, put in at Acre. However, the expeditiondid not in the end take place, because of 
the obstruction of Philip, Count of Flanders, whose help was essential. 

It is possible that Eustathios has a more recent event than this 1169 expedition in 
mind when he talks of a history which would bring tears. There may be a connection 
with the mention of Libya. The only suggestion that I can make is that the treaty made 
with the rulers of Libya (in those days the Almohades, who were centred further west 
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on Marrakech) that is probably alluded to in the John Doukas oration (see on §3 of that 
oration), was broken. A reading of the Doukas oration would suggest that there was also 
a treaty with Egypt, which may similarly have been broken. A tempting solution is that 
perhaps the Egyptians had not only broken their treaty, but had either overrun part of 
Libya or come to terms with its Almohad overlords. However, no primary source of 
which I am aware makes mention of such a thing; the nearest to it is the brief reference 
in an Arabic source, al-Wahrani (Maqamat al-Wahrani wa-rasa’iluhu, MS Ayasofya 
(Istanbul), no. 4299, ed. Sha'lan, (Cairo 1968), pp. 182 ff., cit. M.C. Lyon and D.E.P. 
Jackson, Saladin: the Politics of the Holy War, Cambridge, 1982), of the defection of 
300 soldiers from an army under commanded by Turan-Shah, Saladin's brother, to the 
Libyan city of Barqa in November of 1179. This, however, is later than the proposed 
date for this speech. 
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Appendix IX - the Theological Debate 


At least three great doctrinal controversies are recorded by John Kinnamos as occurring 
during the reign of Manuel I Komnenos, one in 1147, one in 1155-7 and one, beginning 
in 1160, addressing the doctrine of Demetrios of Lampe, who had acted as an imperial 
envoy to western courts, and whose opinions the emperor found heretical (Kinnamos 
251-7, Choniates 211-3; also Magdalino Empire pp. 281, 287-92, Angold, Byzantine 
Empire, pp. 212-3, 263-4, Angold, Church, pp. 83-6, S.N. Sakkos, 6 tattp pou peiCuv 
uo? €otiv (Thessaloniki 1968), H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der Orthodoxen Kirche im 
byzantinischen Reich (Gótüngen 1980), pp. 167-9 and J. M. Hussey, The Orthodox 
Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 1986), pp. 152-3 and 178). It seems likely that 
this third controversy is the one that is referred to here, since it is not only the most 
recent but also the most important of all the doctrinal controversies that took place in 
Manuel's reign. Major players aligned themselves on either side of the debate, as this 
speech suggests, including as prominent a person as Alexios Kontostephanos, the 
emperor's nephew, who opposed the emperor's interpretation. The political dimension 
of the dispute (for not only were laymen involved, but the deacons of the Great Church 
threatened to anathematise the emperor posthumously) is recognised by Angold in his 
book on the Church. Kinnamos tells us that the debate is over Christ's saying, ‘My 
Father is greater than I’ (John 14.28); that is, the debate was about the status of Christ in 
relation to God the Father. Magdalino points out that the debate was sparked by similar 
debates being held in western Christendom at the time (indeed, Kinnamos's account 
suggests as much); the debate raged between the parties of Gilbert de la Porrée and 
Gerhoh of Reichersberg (Beck, /oc. cit. above). Gilbert's party maintained that the 
human nature of Christ was inferior to that of the Father, whereas Gerhoh's party held 
that the risen Christ was equal to the Father, even in respect of his human nature, and 
held that the saying in John 14.28 referred to Christ as He was before His glorification 
through His resurrection. Demetrios took the position of the latter party. Magdalino also 
notes that Manuel's preferred interpretation of Christ's saying, which corresponded to 
that of Gilbert de la Porrée, was actually the one he believed to have been adopted by 
the papacy, as communicated to him by a Latin theologian at his court, Hugo Eterianus 
(Eterianus had published his opinion in a treatise entitled De Filii hominis minoritate ad 
Patrem Deum, in which he pursued a similar line of reasoning to Gilbert de la Porrée; 
for Eterianus's role, see A. Dondaine, 'Hugues Éthérien et Léon Toscan' in Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 19 (1952), pp. 67-134, esp. pp. 82-3, 123-4); in 
this way we can see Manuel attempting to bring Orthodox belief into line with the 
western view, in an effort to facilitate the eventual reunion of the churches. 
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The emperor's position, and that of Eterianus, was therefore that Christ was inferior 
to God with regard to His manhood but equal with regard to His divinity; Manuel main- 
tained his stance in the face of the acceptance of Demetrios's doctrine by the great 
majority of the clergy. One of the few who stood by the emperor at the time, however, 
was the patriarch Loukas Chrysoberges, even if the patriarch was initially cowed by the 
opposition of the deacons of the Great Church. The emperor and Loukas Chrysoberges 
managed to prevail in their ruling in a synod convened in 1166, with the accepted 
doctrine being inscribed in flaming red letters on stone and set up in the Great Church in 
defiance of the deacons (we have much of the original inscription also; four tablets from 
it were found in the mausoleum of Suleiman the Magnificent. For the text, see C. 
Mango, ‘The conciliar edict of 1166’, in DOP 17 (1963), pp. 317-30). Magdalino 
rightly sees the imposition of the emperor's preferred doctrine as the high point of 
Byzantine caesaropapism (Empire, p. 281), and Angold, Church, also notes Manuel's 
success in forcing his view on the Church (p. 86). 

If my interpretation is correct, then the phrase *when you took hold of the Ark' 
points to a later phase of this great debate, when Michael III had just succeeded to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople (early in 1170; Loukas Chrysoberges died during the 
winter of 1169/70; Magdalino, Empire p. 289). Michael II] also supported the emperor's 
line in the ‘My father is greater than I’ debate; indeed, he seems to have been appointed 
bTaTos TÖV dtdcoddwv in 1166 because he supported the imperial line, and there is a 
wealth of Synodal acts from Michael's patriarchate supporting Manuel's doctrine 
(Magdalino p. 293). This began with two Synods convened by the emperor in early 
1170 (January 30 and February 18) to examine two outspoken critics of his preferred 
doctrine, the first Constantine the Metropolitan of Corfü and the second John Eirenikos, 
abbot of the monastery of Battelas (on Mt Boradion, near the Bosporos). Both clerics 
were convicted and deposed (for the proceedings of the synod condemning Constantine 
of Corfü, see Sakkos pp. 186-204). Even so, opposition to the imperial line persisted, 
and the controversy continued long after Manuel's death. Throughout this period 
Michael III supported the emperor's stance. 

Although the patriarch and the emperor did not agree on every issue, it seems, from 
another oration of Eustathios, addressed to the patriarch (Wirth pp. 78-99) that Michael 
and Manuel had a harmonious working relationship. 
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Appendix X: the Hetaireiarch 


P. Karlin-Hayter traces the development of the functions of the Hetaireiarch in her 
article ‘L’ Hétériarque: L'évolution du son rôle du De Ceremoniis au Traité des Offices’, 
JÓB 23 (1974), pp. 101-43. This officer appears during the reign of Michael III (842- 
67). The most distinguished holder of the title, in its form of Grand Hetaireiarch, was 
Romanos 1 Lekapenos, before he became Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos's father- 
in-law and co-emperor (920-44). Throughout this period the róle of the Hetaireiarch was 
to command the hetaireia, a corps of bodyguards formed from mercenaries, and to 
ensure the emperor's security. The hefaireia was superseded by the Varangian Guard, 
but the office of Grand Hetaireiarch continued to exist, being held by men whom the 
emperor could trust. Romanos III Argyros (1028-34) set a precedent by dispatching his 
Grand Hetaireiarch Theoktistos on a campaign far from his person to Syria. Theoktistos 
was given the title of strategos autokrator. Constantine Monomachos (1042-55) also 
made another Grand Hetaireiarch (Constantine the Hetaireiarch) strategos autokrator, 
and sent him to resist the Pechenegs around Adrianople. The office continued to be of 
importance through the succeeding reigns, until it declined in status during the reign of 
Alexios I (1081-1118), who tended to make appointments for shorter periods. However, 
it increased in importance during the reign of Manuel I (1143-80). Patriarchal synodal 
lists of 1166 and 1170 mention this official as being present, and name the office- 
holder. In 1166 the pansebastos sebastos George Palaiologos held the office, but the 
synod list for January 30, 1170 names the Grand Hetaireiarch as John Doukas. John 
Doukas is also mentioned in this capacity in the history of Niketas Choniates (240), 
where it is said that he conducted negotiations between the regency government that 
succeeded Manuel and the porphyrogenite princess Maria Komnene. Karlin-Hayter, 
however, argues in another article (see below), that this was not the same John Doukas 
as the one who in 1182 defended Nikaia against Andronikos Komnenos. All the same, it 
can be seen from this speech that at the time that our John Doukas was the incumbent 
Grand Hetaireiarch, the position was still chiefly military in character. However, a 
Byzantine imperial document (Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómisches 
Reiches (Munich and Berlin, 1924-65), Vol. 2, no. 1526) records an embassy to King 
Baldwin IV of Jerusalem by John Doukas in 1177. This strongly supports the notion 
that the Grand Hetaireiarch could also act as a diplomat, even investigating in this 
instance what seems to be only a domestic problem (of discontent, it would seem, with 
the incumbent metropolitan). 
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